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And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 


DECenOER. 
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Is  There  Any  Such  Thing  as  a  Christian? 
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Buying  Goods  from  the  Land 

of  Quality 

Taking  it  “by  and  large,”  as  the  sailors  say,  America  turns 
I  out  products  of  as  good  quality  as  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

In  many  lines  she  excels  all  competitors.  In  some  she  just 
holds  her  own.  In  others  she  takes  second-place,  and  so  on. 

Now  when  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reader,  go  on  a  purchasing- 
expedition  and  see  the  exact  article  you  want  at  the  price  you 
want  to  pay,  isn’t  the  fact  that  it  is  made  in  America  an  added 
reason  for  buying  it — provided,  of  course,  that  its  quality  is 
j  beyond  question? 

All  other  things  being  equal,  you  would  rather  trade  with 
your  friends  than  strangers,  wouldn’t  you? 

In  the  advertising  pages  of  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE, 
whatever  its  nationality  may  be,  we  take  every  precaution  to 
see  that  every  single  article  advertise  there  comes  from  the 
'  Land  of  Quality. 

{Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page  6) 
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EVERYBODY’S  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  TO  AMERICA 

HERE  WE  HAVE  A  MIDDI-E-WEST  FICTION  FACTORY  PREPARING  CLASSICS  FOR  THE  YULE-TIDE  TRADE. 

PRIOR  TO  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  CYANIDE  PROCESS  FOR  EXTRACTING  THE  IDEA  DIRECTLY  FROM 
THE  RAW  FILBERT,  THE  CENTRAL  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  HELD  A  MONOPOLY  OF  THIS  INDUSTRY; 
BUT  THE  UNPRECEDENTED  NATURAL  FACILITIES  POSSESSED  BY  ILLINOIS  AND  INDIANA  FOR  THE 
CHEAP  AND  PROLIFIC  MANUFACTURE  OF  BEST-SELLERS  DROVE  THEIR  EASTERN  RIVALS  FROM  THE 
FIELD.  TO-DAY,  AN  OCCASIONAL  DISMANTLED  EPIC-POEM  FOUNDRY  OR  AN  ISOLATED  ESSAY  DISTIL¬ 
LERY  IS  ALL  THAT  REMAINS  IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  ONCE 
FLOURISHING  AVOCATION  WHICH  PLACED  LONGFELLOW  BESIDE  SHAKESPEARE  ON  A  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  WHEN  THE  ELEMENT  OF  HUMAN  INTELLIGENCE  IS  RE¬ 
QUIRED  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THESE  VOLUMES,  CHILD  LABOR  IS  PLENTIFULLY  EMPLOYED. — H.  G.  D. 
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for  polishing 
metal 


I  HAVE  some  nice  brass  candlesticks  and  a  copper 
bowl;  and  Bon  Ami  makes  them  shine  beautifully 
for  me. 


Some  people  seem  to  think  that  Bon  Ami  is  only  for 
windows,  but  it  is  a  wonderful  metal  polish  too.  It  is 
just  as  marvelous  on  my  brass  and  copper  and  nickel  as 
it  is  on  my  windows  and  plate  glass  mirrors. 


Made  in  both  cake  and  powder  form 


I  simply  apply  a  coating  of  Bon 
Ami  lather,  let  it  dry  and  wipe 
it  off.  When  it  comes  off,  the 
tarnish  and  dust  come  off  too. 
I  like  Bon  Ami  better  than  the 
oily  metal  polishes  because  they 
usually  contain  acids  that  eat 
the  metal. 


1  suppose  you  know  that  the 
Bon  Ami  Company  is  nowmakipg 
Bon  Ami  in  both  cake  and  pow¬ 
der?  Which  do  you  like  better? 
It’s  a  hard  question.  The  powder 
is  especially  handy  for  the  bath 


**Hasn*t 
scratched 
yeti** 


tub  and  the  kitchen  and  the  paint, 
and  the  cake  is  nice  for  mirrors 
and  windows  and  for  little  jobs 
like  these  brasses.  I  use  them 
both. 


It  is  nice  to  be  able  to  get  ^ 
Bon  Ami  in  either  form. 


THE  BON  AMI  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


STILL  JIM 

by  HONORE  \(/ILLSIE 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  SCOTT  WILLIAMS 


Bditort  Note  —Permit  us  to  introduce  to  you  “Still  Jim*’ — twentieth-century  pioneer. 

You  will  meet  him  in  a  story  that  sweeps  you  in  a  rush  of  action  from  his  swimming- 
hole  days  in  New  England  to  his  big  Job  in  the  West.  You  will  find  him  doing  big  things 
in  a  big  way,  working  always  on  one  idea— the  importance  of  Being  An  American.  And 
you’re  certain  to  like  him. 

There  is  a  woman,  too — as  big  and  fine  as  “Still  Jim’’  himself,  and  perhaps  even  wiser. 

Mrs.  Willsie  knows  the  West  of  which  she  writes,  and  pictures  it  with  remarkable  vision 
and  sympathy.  Her  book,  “The  Heart  of  the  Desert,’’  a  singularly  vivid  story  of  the  great 
mesas,  has  won  many  readers,  and  there  is  further  proof  of  her  gifts  as  a  writer  in  her 
short  fiction  and  in  articles  on  sociological  subjects.  “Still  Jim”  carries  all  the  authority 
of  her  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Reclamation  Service  and  her  keen  observation  of 
modern  trends  in  American  life.  But,  first  and  foremost,  it’s  a  rattling  good  story. 


CHAPTER  1-THE  QUARRY 


An  tUphant  of  Rofk,  I  have  lain  here  in  the  desert 
for  countless  ages,  watching,  waiting,  I  wonder  for 
what.’  M usings  of  the  Elephant. 

^  ITTLE  JIM  slowly  passed  the 

iM  j  ®  old  farmhouse  where  he  had 

M  I  U  been  bom.  It  w’as  used  for  a 

»  K  storehouse  for  quarry  sup- 

-  ■  V  plies  now.  Yet  it  still  was 

'  ■  beautiful.  Two  huge  elms 

shaded  the  wide  portico.  The  great  eaves 
sheltered  many-paned  windows.  The  delic¬ 
ate  balustrade  still  guarded  the  curving  stair¬ 


case.  The  dream  of  Little  Jim’s  life  was  to 
live  again  in  that  great,  hospitable  mansion. 

He  passed  with  a  boy’s  deliberation  down 
the  long  street  that  led  toward  the  quarr>'. 
The  street  was  heavily  shaded  by  gigantic 
elms.  It  was  lined  on  either  side  by  fine 
Colonial  houses  set  in  gardens,  some  of 
which  held  dials  and  bricked  walls;  wide, 
deep  gardens,  some  of  which  were  ghostly 
sweet.  But  the  majority  of  the  mansions 
had  been  turned  into  Italian  tenement 
houses.  The  gardens  were  garbage  heaps. 
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The  houses  were  filthy  and  tumble-down. 
The  look  of  them  clutched  one’s  heart  with 
horror  and  despair,  as  if  one  looked  on  a 
once  lovely  mother  turned  to  a  street  drab. 

Little  Jim  looked  and  thought  with  a 
sense  of  helpless  melancholy  that  should 
not  have  belonged  to  his  years.  When  he 
reached  the  quarry,  he  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  pit  and  dangled  his  legs  over  the  men 
below.  The  derrick  was  out  of  commission 
because  once  more  the  lift  cable  had  parted. 
Big  Jim  Manning,  Little  Jim’s  father,  was 
down  in  the  pit  with  Tomaso,  his  Italian 
helper,  disentangling  the  cables,  working  si¬ 
lently,  efficiently,  as  was  his  custom. 

Little  Jim  bit  his  fingers  and  watched  and 
scowled  in  a  worried  way.  He  and  his  moth¬ 
er  hated  to  have  Big  Jim  work  in  the  quarr>-. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  Big  Jim  was  too 
good  for  such  work.  Little  Jim  often  asked 
to  be  a  water-boy  and  his  father’s  helper; 
but  Big  Jim  never  seemed  to  hear  the  boy’s* 
request  and  Little  Jim  kept  on  at  school. 

The  noon  whistle  blew  just  as  the  cable 
was  once  more  in  running  order.  Little 
Jim  slid  dow’n  into  the  pit  with  his  father’s 
dinner  bucket  and  sat  by  while  his  father  ate. 

Big  Jim  Manning  was  big  only  in  height. 
He  was  six  feet  tall,  but  lean.  He  was  sal¬ 
low  and  given  to  long  silences  that  he  broke 
with  a  slow,  sarcastic  drawl  which  Little  Jim 
had  inherited.  Big  Jim  was  forty-five  years 
old.  Little  Jim  was  fourteen  years  old,  tall 
and  lean,  like  his  father,  his  face  a  compos¬ 
ite  of  father  and  mother.  His  eyes  were 
large  and  a  clear  gray.  Even  at  fourteen, 
he  had  the  half  sweet,  half  gay,  wholly  wist¬ 
ful  smile  that  people  watched  for  when  he 
grew  up.  His  hair  was  a  warm  leaf-brown, 
f>eculiarly  soft  and  thick.  Little  Jim’s  fore¬ 
head  w’as  the  forehead  of  a  dreamer.  His 
mouth  and  chin  were  dogged,  persistent, 
energetic. 

When  he  was  not  in  school,  Jim  never 
missed  the  noon  hour  at  the  quany.  He 
had  his  father’s  love  for  mechanics.  He 
had  his  father’s  love  for  law-  and  order-ma¬ 
king,  the  gift  to  both  of  their  unmixed  .\n- 
glo-Saxon  ancestry.  When  Big  Jim  did  talk 
at  the  noon  hour,  it  was  usually  to  try  to 
educate  his  Italian  and  Polish  fellow  work¬ 
men  to  his  New  England  viewpoint.  Little 
Jim  never  missed  a  word.  He  adored  his 
father.  He  w'as  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  dimly  felt,  not  understood  tragedy  of 
his  father’s  life  and  of  the  old  New  England 
town  in  which  he  lived. 


“Dad,”  said  little  Jim,  looking  from  his 
father  to  ’Maso,  “why  can’t  you  get  .Amer¬ 
icans  to  do  this  kind  of  w'ork?” 

“Deal  with  facts,  Jinuny,  deal  with 
facts,”  drawled  his  father.  “I’m  working 
here.  Will  Endicott,  John  Allen,  Phil  Chad¬ 
wick  are  all  day  laborers.  Our  forefathers' 
founded  this  government  and  this  town. 
What’s  happened  to  it  and  to  us?  It’s  too 
late  for  us  older  men  to  do  much.  But  you 
kids  have  got  to  think  about  it.  What’s 
happened  to  us?  What’s  happ>ened  to  this 
old  town?  I  want  you  to  think  about  it.” 

This  was  not  a  new  topic  to  the  Man¬ 
nings  nor  to  the  Mannings’  friends.  Little 
Jim  had  been  brought  up  to  wonder  what 
was  the  matter  with  his  breed;  what  had 
happened  to  Exham.  Little  Jim’s  fore¬ 
fathers  had  once  held  in  grant  from  an 
English  king  the  land  on  which  the  quarry* 
lay.  His  father  had  lost  it.  Farm  labor 
was  hard  to  get.  The  mortgage  had  grown 
heavier  and  heavier.  The  land  all  about 
was  being  bought  up  by  Polish  and  Italian 
hucksters  who  lived  on  what  they  could  not 
sell  and  whose  wives  and  children  were 
their  farm-hands.  Big  Jim  Manning  could 
not  compete  with  this  condition.  Little  by 
little  he  had  lost  his  grip,  until  now  he  was 
a  laborer  in  the  syndicate-owned  quarry*. 

“Now*  the  cut,  it  comes,”  said  ’Maso  sud¬ 
denly.  “You  putta  your  kid  on  job.  I 
bringa  my  Tony.  He  getta  good  job.” 

“Tony’s  too  small  to  work,”  said  Big 
Jim.  “You’d  ought  to  keep  him  in  school 
and  give  him  a  chance.” 

“Chance  for  what?”  asked  ’Maso. 

“Chance  to  grow  into  a  decent  .American 
citizen,”  snarled  Big  Jim  w*ith  the  feeling 
he  had  had  so  often  of  late,  the  sense  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  back  to  the  wall  while  the  pack  wor¬ 
ried  him  in  front. 

Tony  looked  up  quickly.  He  was  a  bril¬ 
liant-faced  little  chap.  “I  am  an  .Ameri¬ 
can!”  he  cried.  “I’ll  be  rich  some  day.” 

Big  Jim  looked  from  ’Maso’s  child  to  his 
ow*n.  Then  he  looked  off  over  the  browning 
summer  fields  beyond  the  quarry*.  There 
lay  the  land  that  his  fathers  had  held.  But 
the  fields  that  had  built  Big  Jim’s  flesh  and 
blood  were  dotted  w’ith  Italian  huts.  The 
lane  in  which  Big  Jim’s  mother  had  met  his 
father,  returning  crippled  from  .Antietam, 
was  blocked  by  a  Polish  road-house. 

“I  want  my  boy  to  get  an  education,” 
said  Big  Jim,  “so  he  can  do  what  I  haven’t 
done.  Immigration  has  got  me.  I  don’t 
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want  it  to  get  him.  I  don’t  want  you  to 
leam  how  to  be  rich,  Jimmy;  I  want  you  to 
learn  how  to  find  out  why  I’m  a  failure,  why 
we’re  letting  ’Maso  starx'e  us  instead  of 
making  old  -  fashioned  Americans  out  of 
the  ’Alasos.” 

Little  Jim  didn’t  like  the  look  on  his 
father’s  face.  He  spoke  his  first  thought  to 
break  the  silence.  “Can’t  I  stay  for  a  while, 
dad,  and  watch  you  load  the  big  blocks?’’ 

“If  your  mother  won’t  worrj’  and  you’ll 
keep  out  of  the  way,”  answered  Big  Jim, 
rising  as  the  whistle  blew. 

Little  Jim,  sitting  with  his  long  legs  dang¬ 
ling  over  the  derrick  pit,  watched  his  father 
and  ’Maso  tease  the  derrick  into  swinging 
the  great  blocks  to  the  flat-car  for  the  rush 
order.  He  sat  so  for  an  hour.  Then  the 
thing  happened!  So  quickly  that  little  Jim 
could  not  jump  to  his  feet  and  start  madly 
down  into  the  pit  before  it  was  all  over. 
The  great  derrick  broke  clean  from  its  moor¬ 
ings  and  dropped  across  the  flat-car,  throw¬ 
ing  Big  Jim  and  ’Maso  and  the  swinging 
marble  block  together  in  a  ghastly  heap. 

It  took  some  time  to  rig  the  other  derrick 
to  bear  on  the  situation.  Little  Jim  drop¬ 
ped  to  the  ground  and  managed  to  grip  his 
father’s  hand,  protruding  from  under  the 
debris.  But  the  boy  could  not  speak.  He 
only  sobbed  dr\'ly  and  clung  desperately  to 
the  inert  hand. 

.\t  last  Big  Jim  and  ’Maso  were  laid  side 
by  side  upwn  the  brown  grass  at  the  quany 
edge.  ’Maso’s  chest  was  crushed.  The 
priest  got  to  him  long  before  the  doctor, 
but  no  one  understood  the  futile  words  the 
little  Italian  spoke  before  he  slipped  away. 

Big  Jim,  lying  on  the  border  of  the  fields 
where  his  fathers  had  dreamed  and  hojied 
and  worked,  looked  hazily  at  Little  Jim, 
and  tried  to  say  something,  but  couldn’t. 
Once  more  the  sense  of  having  his  back  to 
the  wall  with  the  pack  suffocating  him, 
closed  on  him,  blinded  him,  and  merged 
with  him  into  the  darkness  into  which  none 
of  us  has  seen. 

Had  Big  Jim  l>een  able  to  clarify  the  chaos 
of  thoughts  in  his  mind  and  had  he  had  a 
longer  time  for  dying,  he  might  have  done 
the  thing  far  more  dramatically.  He  mere¬ 
ly  rasped  out  his  life,  a  bloody,  voiceless, 
broken  thing  on  the  golden  .\ugust  fields, 
with  his  chaos  of  thoughts  unspoken. 

He  might,  had  things  been  otherwise, 
have  seen  the  long,  sad  gloiy  of  humanity’s 
migrations;  might  have  caught  for  an  un¬ 


speakable  second  a  vision  of  that  never- 
ceasing,  never-long-deflected  onmoving  of 
human  life  that  must  continue,  regardless 
of  race  tragedy,  as  long  as  humans  crave 
food  either  for  the  body  or  the  soul.  He 
might  have  seen  himself  as  symbolizing  one 
of  those  races  that  slip  over  the  horizon  into 
oblivion,  unprotesting,  only  vaguely  know¬ 
ing.  And  seeing  this  thing.  Big  Jim  might 
have  paused  and,  looking  into  the  face  of  the 
horde  that  was  pressing  him  over  the  brim, 
he  might  have  said; 

“We  who  are  about  to  die,  salute  thee!” 

But  Big  Jim  was  not  dramatic.  Little 
Jim  never  knew  what  his  father  might  have 
said.  Instinct  told  the  boy  when  the  end 
had  come,  and  his  dr>’  sobs  changed  to  the 
abandoned  tears  of  childhood  as  he  ran 
down  the  street  of  elms  and  besotted  man¬ 
sions  to  tell  his  mother. 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  OLD  SWTMMIXG-HOLE 

The  same  sand  that  gave  birth  to  the  coyote  and  the 
eagle  gave  birth  to  the  Indian  and  to  me.  I  wonder 
why!  Musings  of  the  Elephant. 

Little  Jim  and  his  mother  were  left  ver\' 
much  alone  by  Big  Jim’s  death.  Little  Jim 
was  literally  the  last  of  the  Mannings.  Mrs. 
Manning’s  only  relative,  her  sister,  had  died 
when  Jim  was  a  baby.  There  was  no  one  to 
whom  Mrs.  Manning  felt  she  could  turn  for 
help. 

Jim  pleaded  to  Ije  allowed  to  quit  school 
and  go  to  work. 

“I’m  fourteen,  mama,  and  as  big  as  lots 
of  men.  I  can  take  care  of  you.” 

Mrs.  Manning  had  not  cried  much.  Her 
heart-break  would  not  give  in  to  tears  easily. 
But  at  Jim’s  words  she  broke  into  hysterical 
sobs.  “Jimmy!  Jimmy!  I  don’t  see  how 
you  can  ever  think  of  such  a  thing  after  all 
papa  said  to  you.  .\lmost  his  last  advice  to 
you  was  alxjut  getting  an  education.  He 
was  so  proud  of  your  school  work.  Why,  all 
I’ve  got  to  live  for  now  is  to  carry  out  papa’s 
plans  for  you.” 

Jim  stood  Ix'side  his  mother.  He  was 
taller  than  she.  It  was  always  hard  for 
him  to  speak  when  deeply  movetl.  He  was 
always  a  silent  boy.  His  mates  called  him 
“Still.”  But  now  he  found  words.  Sud¬ 
denly,  with  boyish  awkwardness,  he  pulled 
the  sobbing  little  woman  to  him  and  leaned 
his  young  cheek  on  her  graying  hair. 
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“Mama,  I’ll  make  myself  into  a  darned 
college  professor,  if  you  just  won’t  cry,”  he 
whispered. 

For  several  days  after  the  funeral,  Jim 
wandered  about  the  house  and  yard,  fighting 
to  control  his  tears  when  he  came  upon  some 
sudden  reminder  of  his  father:  the  broken 
rake  his  father  had  mended  the  week  before; 
a  pair  of  old  shoes  in  the  wood-shed;  one  of 
his  father’s  old  pipes  on  the  kitchen  window- 
ledge.  The  nights  were  the  worst,  when  the 
picture  of  his  father’s  last  moments  would 
not  let  the  boy  sleep.  It  seemed  to  Jim  if 
he  could  learn  to  forget  this  picture  a  part 
of  his  grief  would  be  lifted.  It  was  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  Big  Jim’s  death  that  made  the 
boy  unboyishly  bitter.  He  could  not  believe 
that  any  other  death  ever  had  been  so  need¬ 
less.  It  was  only  in  the  years  to  come  that 
Jim  was  to  learn  how  needlessly,  how  unre¬ 
mittingly,  industry  takes  its  toll  of  lives. 

Somehow,  Jim  had  a  boyish  feeling  that 
his  father  had  had  many  things  to  say  to 
him  that  never  had  been  said;  that  these 
things  were  very  wise  and  would  have  guid¬ 
ed  him.  Jim  felt  rudderless.  Yet  vaguely 
and  child^hly  he  determined  that  he  must 
make  good  for  the  Mannings  and  for  Ex¬ 
ham.  Poor  old  Exham,  with  its  lost  ideals! 

It  was  in  thinking  this  over  that  Jim  con¬ 
ceived  an  idea  that  became  a  great  comfort 
to  him.  He  decided  to  write  down  all  the 
advice  that  he  could  recall  his  father’s  giv¬ 
ing  him,  and  when  his  mother  became  less 
broken  up  to  ask  her  to  tell  him  all  the 
plans  his  father  might  have  had  for  him. 

So  it  was  that  a  week  or  so  after  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death  Mrs.  Manning  found  one  of 
Jim’s  scratch-pads  on  the  table  in  his  room, 
with  a  carefully  printed  title  on  the  cover: 

MY  father’s  advice  TO  ME 

.\fter  she  had  wiped  the  quick  tears  from 
her  eyes,  she  read  the  few  pages  Jim  had 
completed  in  his  sprawling  hand: 

-“My  father  said  to  me,  ‘Jimmy,  never 
make  excuses.  It’s  always  too  late  for  ex¬ 
cuses.’ 

“He  said,  liar  is  a  first  cousin  to  a 
skunk.  There  isn’t  a  worse  coward  than  a 
liar.’ 

“He  said  to  me,  ‘Don’t  belly-ache:  stand 
up  to  your  troubles  like  a  man.’ 

“My  father  said,  ‘Hang  to  what  you  un¬ 
dertake  like  a  hound  to  a  warm  scent.’ 

“He  said  to  me,  ‘Life  is  made  up  of  obey¬ 


ing.  What  you  don’t  learn  from  me  about 
that,  the  world  will  kick  into  you.  The  stars 
themselves  obey  a  law.  Goid  must  hate  a 
lawbreaker.’ 

“My  father  said,  ‘Somehow  we  Americans 
are  quitters.’ 

“My  mother  said  my  father  said,  ‘I  want 
Jimmy  to  go  through  college.  I  want  him 
to  marry  young  and  have  a  big  family.’ 

“The  thing  my  father  said  to  me  oftenest 
lately  was,  ‘Jimmy,  be  clean  about  women. 
Some  day  you  will  know  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  that  sex  is  energy.  Keep  yourself 
clean  for  your  lifework  and  your  wife  and 
children.’  ” 

Mrs.  Manning  read  the  pages  over  sev¬ 
eral  times.  Then  she  laid  the  book  down 
and  stood  staring  out  of  the  window. 

“Oh,  he  was  a  good  man!”  she  whispered. 
“He  was  a  good  man!  If  Jimmy  could  have 
had  him  just  two  years  more!  I  don’t  know 
how  to  teach  him  the  things  a  man  ought  to 
know.  A  boy  needs  his  father.  Oh,  my 
love!  My  love! - ” 

Down  below,  Jim  was  leaning  on  the  front 
gate.  His  chum,  Phil  Chadwick,  was  com¬ 
ing  slowly  up  the  street.  The  boys  had  not 
b^n  near  Jim  since  the  funeral.  Jim  had 
become  a  person  set  apart  from  their  boy 
world.  No  one  appreciates  the  dignity  of 
grief  better  than  a  boy,  or  underneath  his 
awkwardness  has  a  finer  way  of  showing  it. 
Phil’s  mother,  to  his  unspeakable  discom¬ 
fort,  had  insisted  that  he  call  on  Jim. 

Phil,  his  round  face  red  with  embarrass¬ 
ment,  approached  the  gate  a  little  sidewise. 
“Hello,  Still!”  he  said  casually. 

“Hello,  Pilly!”  replied  Jim,  blushing  in 
sympathy. 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Phil  said,  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  gate:  “Diana’s  got  her  pups. 
One’s  going  to  be  a  bulldog  and  two  of  ’em 
are  setters.  You — you — you  want  to  come 
over  and  see  ’em  and  choose  yours?” 

Jim’s  face  was  quivering.  It  was  his 
father  who  had  persuaded  his  mother  that 
Jim  ought  to  have  one  of  Diana’s  pups. 
Mrs.  Manning  felt  toward  dogs  much  as 
she  might  toward  hyenas. 

“I — I — guess  not  to-day,  Pilly.” 

Another  long  pause,  during  which  the 
lads  swung  the  gate  to  and  fro  and  looked 
in  opf)osite  directions.  A  locust  shrilled 
from  the  elm-tree.  Finally  Phil  said: 

“Still,  you  got  to  come  up  to  the  swim¬ 
ming-hole.  It’ll  do  you  good.  He — he’d  ’a’ 
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wanted  you  to — to — to  do  what  you  could  to 
cheer  up.  Come  on,  old  skinny.  Tell  your 
mother.  We’ll  keep  away  from  the  other 
kids.  Come  on!  You  gotta  do  something 
or  you’ll  go  nutty  in  your  head.” 

Jim  turned  and  went  into  the  house.  His 
mother  forestalled  his  request. 

“If  Phil  wants  you  to  go  swimming,  dear, 
go  on.  It  will  do  you  good.  Don’t  stay  in 
too  long.” 

Jim  and  Phil  walked  up  the  road  to  a  pine- 
grove  at  the  far  edge  of  a  field.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  grove  was  the  pond  that  for  cen¬ 
turies  had  been  the  swimming-pool  for  boys, 
Indian  and  white.  Ground-pine  and  check- 
erberrj-  grew  abundantly  in  the  grove. 
Both  boys  breathed  deep  of  the  piney  fra¬ 
grance  and  filled  their  mouths  with  pungent 
checkerberry  leaves.  The  path,  deep  worn 
by  many  bare  feet,  circled  round  the  great 
pines  to  the  clearing  where  the  p)ond  lay. 
It  was  black  with  the  shadows  of  the  grove 
where  it  was  not  blue  and  w’hite  in  mirror¬ 
ing  the  September  sky.  Lily-pads  fringed 
the  brim.  Moss  and  a  tender,  long  grass 
grew  clear  to  the  water’s  edge. 

Several  boys  were  undressing  near  the 
ancient  spring-board.  They  looked  em¬ 
barrassed  and  stopped  their  laughter  when 
they  saw  Jim.  He  and  Phil  got  into  their 
swimming-trunks  quickly  and  followed  each 
other  in  a  clean  dive  into  the  pool.  They 
swam  about  in  silence  for  a  time  and  then 
landed  on  the  far  side  and  lay  in  the  sun  on 
moss  and  pine-needles. 

The  beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  place 
was  subtle  balm  to  Jim.  After  a  while  he 
looked  with  interest  at  his  legs.  “I’ve  got 
six.  How  many  have  you,  Pilly?” 

Phil  counted  the  brown  bloodsuckers  that 
clung  to  his  fat  calves.  “Seven!  Mean 
cusses,  ain’t  they?” 

Jim  worked  with  a  shaq>-edged  stone, 
scraping  his  thin  shanks.  “You  got  fat  to 
spare.  They’ve  had  enough  off  me  to-day.” 

“I  remember  how  crazy  I  was  first  time 
they  got  on  me.  Felt  as  if  I  had  snakes.” 
Phil  rooted  six  of  the  suckers  off  his  legs 
and  paused  at  the  seventh,  “He’s  as  skinny 
as  you  are,  Still,  I’ll  give  him  two  minutes 
more  to  finish  a  square  meal.” 

The  two  boys  lay  staring  out  at  the  pond. 

“Have  you  gotta  go  to  work.  Still?” 
asked  Phil. 

“Yes,”  replied  Jim.  “Mother  says  I 
can’t,  though.” 

Phil  waited  more  or  less  patiently.  His 


mates  had  long  since  learned  that  Jim’s 
silences  were  hard  to  break. 

“But  I’m  going  to  get  a  job  in  the  quarrx- 
as  soon  as  I  can  keep  from  getting  sick  at  my 
stomach  everj”^  time  I  see  a  derrick.” 

“My  dad  says  your — he — he  always 
planned  to  send  you  through  college,”  said 
Phil. 

Jim  nodded.  “I’ll  get  through  college. 
See  if  I  don’t.  But  I  won’t  let  my  mother 
support  me.  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  things  to  finish 
up  for  him.” 

“What  things?”  asked  Phil. 

“Well,”  Jim  hesitated  for  words,  “he 
worried  a  lot  because  all  the  real  Americans 
are  dving  off  or  going  somehow,  and  he  al¬ 
ways  said  it  was  us  kids’  business  to  find 
out  w’hy.  That’s  the  chief  job.” 

“I  don’t  see  what  you  can  do  about  it,” 
said  Phil,  “That’s  a  foolish  thing  to  worry 
about.  Why - ” 

A  boy  screamed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  jx)nd.  It  was  so  different  from  the 
shouts  and  laughter  of  the  moment  before 
that  Jim  and  Phil  jumped  to  their  feet. 
Across  the  swimming-hole  a  naked  boy  was 
dancing  up  and  down,  screaming  hysteric¬ 
ally: 

“Take  ’em  off!  Take  ’em  off!  Take  ’em 
off!” 

“It’s  the  new  minister’s  kid,  Charlie,” 
laughed  Phil.  “The  fellows  have  got  the 
bloodsuckers  on  him.  Ain’t  he  the  booby? 
Told  me  he  was  fifteen  and  he’s  bigger’n 
you  are  an’  he  screams  like  a  girl.” 

Jim  stood  staring,  his  hand  shielding  his 
gray  eyes  from  the  sun.  Across  the  pond 
the  .boys  were  doubled  up  with  laughter, 
watching  the  minister’s  son  writhe  and  tear 
at  his  naked  body.  Suddenly  Jim  shot 
around  the  edge  of  the  pond,  followed  by 
Phil.  A  dozen  naked  boys  hopped  joyfully 
around  the  twisting  Charlie.  They  were  of 
all  ages,  from  eight  to  sixteen. 

When  Jim  ran  up  to  the  new  boy,  his 
mates  shouted:  “Don’t  butt  in  now,  Jim! 
Don’t  butt  in!  He’s  a  darned  sissy!” 

Jim  did  not  reply.  Charlie  was  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  he.  He  had  a  finely  mus¬ 
cled  pink  and  white  body,  liberally  dotted 
now  with  wriggly  brown  suckers.  This 
was  a  familiar  form  of  hazing  with  the 
Exham  lx)ys.  There  was  a  horror  in  the 
first  exi>erience  with  the  little  brown  j)ests 
that  usually  resulted  in  a  mild  form  of 
hysteria  very  pleasing  to  the  young  spec¬ 
tators.  But  Charlie  was  in  an  agony  of 


loathing,  far  ahead  of  anything  the  boys 
had  seen. 

As  Jim  ran  up,  Charlie  struck  at  him 
madly  and  the  boys  yelled  in  delight.  Jim 
turn^  on  them. 

“Shut  up!”  he  shouted.  “Shut  up 
now!" 

Thin  and  tall,  his  boyish  ribs  showing, 
his  damp  hair  tossed  back  from  his  beautiful 
gray  eyes  that  were  now  black  with  anger, 
Jim  dominated  the  crowd.  There  was  im¬ 
mediate  silence,  broken  only  by  Charlie’s 
wild  sobs: 

“Take  ’em  off!  Take  ’em  off!” 

“He’s  going  to  have  a  fit!”  exclaimed 
Phil. 

Charlie’s  lips  were  blue  and  foam-flecked. 
Again  as  Jim  approached  him,  the  minister’s 
boy  planted  a  blow  on  his  ribs  that  made 
Jim  spin. 

“Charlie!”  cried  Jim.  “5Am/  up!" 

The  same  peculiarly  commanding  note 
that  had  silenced  his  mates  pierced  through 
Charlie’s  hysteria.  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  in  that  moment  Jim  said:  “Hold  your 
breath  and  they  can’t  draw  blood.  I’ll  have 
’em  off  you  in  a  second.” 

“C-c-can’t  they?”  sobbed  Charlie. 

“Hold  your  breath  and  I’ll  show  you,” 
said  Jim.  “Here,  Phil  take  hold.” 

As  they  stripp)ed  off  the  squirming  suck¬ 
ers,  Jim  kept  a  hand  on  Charlie’s  arm. 
“Can  you  fight,  kid?”  he  asked.  “You’ve 
got  muscle.  You’d  better  lick  the  fellow 
that  started  this  on  you  or  you’ll  never  hear 
the  end  of  it.” 

The  blue  receded  from  the  older  boy’s 
lips.  He  had  a  fine,  sensitive  face.  “I  can 
fight,”  he  replied.  “But  I  fight  fellows  and 
not  snakes  or  worms.” 

Jim  nodded  as  he  pulled  off  the  last 
sucker.  Then  he  turned  to  the  boys,  his 
hand  still  on  Charlie’s  arm.  He  sfjoke 
in  his  usual  drawl. 

“They’s  a  difference  between  hazing  a 
fellow  and  torturing  him.  Some  mighty 
gritty  people  can’t  stand  snakes  or  suckers. 
You  kids  ought  to  use  sense.  Who  started 
this?” 

The  biggest  boy  in  the  crowd,  Fatty 
.\lien,  answered:  “I  did.  .\nd  if  your  father 
hadn’t  just  died.  I’d  lick  the  stuffing  out  of 
you.  Still,  for  butting  in.” 

\  shout  of  derision  went  up  from  the  boys. 
Jim’s  lii>s  tightened.  “You  lick  the  new  kid 
first,”  he  answered,  “then  tackle  me.  Get 
after  him,  Charlie!” 


Charlie,  quite  himself  again,  leaped 
toward  Fatty,  and  the  battle  was  on. 

There  had  been,  unknown  to  the  boys,  an 
interested  spectator  of  this  entire  scene. 
Just  as  Charlie’s  screams  had  begun,  a 
heavy-set  man,  ruddy  and  well-dressed, 
w'ith  iron-gray  hair  and  black-lashed  blue 
eyes,  had  paused  beside  a  pine-tree.  It  was 
a  vividly  beautiful  picture  that  he  saw:  the 
pine-set  pool,  reed  and  pad  fringed,  with  the 
naked  boys  now  gathered  about  the  strug¬ 
gling  two  near  the  ancient  spring-board. 
One  of  the  smaller  boys,  mo\'ing  about  to 
get  a  better  view  of  the  battle,  came  within 
arm-reach  of  the  stranger,  who  clutched 
him. 

“Who’s  this  boy  they  call  Still?”  he 
asked.  “Stand  up  here  on  this  stump. 
I’ll  brace  you.” 

The  small  boy  heaved  a  sigh  of  ecstasy  at 
his  unobstructed  view.  “It’s  Still  Jim 
Manning.  His  father  just  got  killed.  He’s 
boss  of  our  gang.” 

“But  he’s  not  the  biggest,”  said  the 
stranger. 

“Naw,  he  ain’t  the  biggest,  but  he  can 
make  the  fellows  mind.  He  don’t  talk 
much,  but  what  he  says  goes.” 

“Can  he  lick  the  big  fellow?” 

“Who?  Fatty  Allen?  Bet  your  life! 
Still’s  built  like  steel  wire.” 

“What  did  he  start  this  fight  for?”  asked 
the  man. 

“Aw,  can’t  you  see  they’d  never  let  up  on 
this  new  kid  after  he  bellered  so,  unless  he 
licked  Fatty?  Gee!  What  a  wallop!  That 
Charlie  kid  is  going  to  lick  whev  out  of 
Fatty.” 

“So  Still  is  boss?”  mused  the  stranger. 
“Could  he  stop  that  fight,  now?” 

“Sure,”  answered  the  child,  “but  he 
wouldn’t.” 

“We’ll  see,”  said  the  stranger.  He 
crossed  over  to  the  ring  of  boys  and  touched 
Jim  on  the  shoulder.  “I  want  to  speak  to 
you.  Manning.” 

Jim  looked  at  the  stranger  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  then  answered  awkwardly:  “Can  you 
wait?  I’ve  got  to  referee  this  fight.” 

“You  will  have  to  come  now,”  said  the 
man.  “Your  mother  said  to  come  back  at 
once,  with  me.” 

Jim  walked  into  the  ring,  between  the  two 
combatants.  “Drop  it,  fellows!  I’ve  got  to 
go  home.  We’ll  finish  this  fight  to-morrow. 
Fatty  can  tackle  me  then,  too.” 

There  were  several  protests,  but  Fatty 
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had  had  enough.  He  was  glad  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dive  into  the  pond.  One  after  the 
other  the  boys  ran  up  the  spring-board  until 
only  Jim  and  the  stranger  were  left.  The 
man  walked  back  into  the  grove  and  in  a 
moment  Jim,  in  his  knickerbockers  and 
blouse,  joined  him. 

“I’m  glad  to  see  you  can  obey,  as  well  as 
boss,  me  boy,”  said  the  man.  “Your 
mother  says  you  don’t  know  that  a  few  days 
ago  she  advertised  in  a  New  York  paper 
for  a  position  as  housekeep>er.  I  liked  the 
ad  and  came  up  to  see  her.  I’m  a  lawyer  in 
New  York — a  widower.  I  like  your  mother. 
She’s  a  lady  to  the  center  of  her.  But  when 
she  told  me  she  had  a  boy  your  age,  I  felt 
dubious.  She  wanted  to  send  for  you,  but 
I  insisted  on  coming  myself.  I  wanted 
to  see  you  among  boys.  My  name  is 
Michael  Dennis.” 

Jim  flushed  painfully.  “I  don’t  want  my 
mother  to  work  like  that.  I  can  support 
her.” 

“I’m  glad  you  feel  that  way,  me  boy. 
She’s  a  fine  mother.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
you’re  not  old  enough  to  support  her  as 
well  as  she  can  support  herself  and  you 
too.” 

“I’ll  never  let  my  mother  support  me!” 
cried  Jim. 

“What  can  you  do  to  prevent  it?”  asked 
Mr.  Dennis.  “And  wouldn’t  you  like  to 
live  in  New  York?” 

Jim  hesitated. 

Dennis  put  his  hand  on  the  boy’s  shoul¬ 
der.  “I  like  you,  me  boy.  And  I  never 
thought  to  want  another  child  about  me 
house.  Come!  W’e’ll  talk  it  over  with  your 
mother.” 

Jim  followed  into  the  cottage  sitting- 
room,  where  his  mother  eyed  the  two  anx¬ 
iously. 

“I  thought  something  must  have  hap¬ 
pened,”  she  said.  “Did  you  have  trouble 
finding  the  jxjnd?” 

Mr.  Dennis  smiled  genially.  “Not  a  bit. 
I  was  just  getting  acquainted  with  the  boy 
here.  He’s  quite  a  lad,  Mrs.  Manning,  and 
I’m  going  to  tell  you  I’ll  be  glad  to  have 
him  in  me  house.  Now,  I’ll  just  tell  you 
what  me  house  is  like  and  what  we’ll  have 
to  e.xpect  of  each  other.” 

.\fter  a  half-hour’s  talk  the  lawyer  said 
casually:  “I  will  give  you  fifty  dollars  a 
month,  with  board  and  lodging  for  the 
lad.” 

Mrs.  Manning  flushed  with  relief.  Jim, 


who  had  said  nothing  all  this  time,  spoke 
suddenly  in  his  father’s  own  drawl. 

“I  don’t  want  any  one,  either  mama  or 
you,  to  give  me  my  keep.  I’ll  take  care  of 
the  furnace  and  do  the  work  round  the 
house  that  you  have  to  pay  a  man  to  do. 
And  if  that  isn’t  enough  to  pay  for  keeping 
me.  I’ll  work  in  your  office  Saturdays.” 

Mr.  Dennis  looked  at  the  tall  boy  keenly. 
There  was  a  kind  of  dignity  about  Jim  that 
the  Irishman  liked,  but  he  answer^  whim¬ 
sically:  “So  you  haven’t  lost  your  tongue! 
The  house  takes  lots  of  care.  Your  mother 
will  have  a  maid  to  help  her  and  I’ll  let  the 
man  go  who  has  been  doing  janitor  service 
for  me.  With  this  arrangement.  I’ll  make 
your  mother’s  salar>'  sixty-five  dollars  a 
month.” 

And  so  the  decision  was  made. 

It  was  the  last  week  in  September  when 
Jim  and  his  mother  left  Exham.  The  day 
before  they  left  the  old  town,  Jim  tramped 
doggedly  up  the  street  toward  the  old  Man¬ 
ning  mansion.  He  had  not  been  there  since 
his  father’s  death. 

When  he  reached  the  doorj’ard,  he 
stopped,  pulled  of!  his  cap,  and  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  the  doorway  that  had  welcomed  so 
many  Mannings  and  sped  so  many  more. 
The  boy  stood,  erect  and  slender,  the  wind 
ruflling  his  thick  dark  hair  across  his  dream¬ 
er’s  forehead,  his  energetic  jaw  set  firmly. 
Now  and  again  tears  blinded  his  gray  eyes, 
but  he  blinked  them  back  resolutely. 

Jim  must  have  stood  before  the  door  of 
his  old  home  for  half  an  hour,  a  silent,  lonely 
young  figure  at  whom  the  quarry -men 
glanced  curiously.  When  the  w’histle  blew 
five,  Jim  made  a  heroic  effort  and  turned 
and  looked  at  the  derrick,  again  spliced  into 
place.  He  shuddered,  but  forced  himself  to 
look  long  and  clearly. 

It  was  after  sunset  when  Jim  finally 
turned  away,  and  it  was  many  years  before 
he  came  to  this  place  again.  Yet  Exham 
had  made  its  indelible  imprint  on  the  boy. 
The  convictions  that  had  molded  his  first 
fourteen  years  were  to  mold  his  whole  life. 
Somehow  he  felt  that  his  father  had  been  a 
futile  sacrifice  to  the  thing  that  was  de¬ 
stroying  New  England  and  that  old  New 
England  spirit  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
revere.  VVhat  the  thing  was,  he  did  not 
know,  .^nd  yet,  with  his  boyish  lips  trem¬ 
bling,  he  promised  the  old  mansion  to  make 
good,  for  his  father  and  for  Exham — 
poor  old  Exham,  with  its  lost  ideals! 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  BROWNSTONE  FRONT 

Coyote,  eagle,  Indian,  I  have  seen  countless  gen¬ 
erations  of  them  fulfil  their  destinies  and  disappear. 
/  wonder  when  my  turn  will  come. 

M usings  of  the  Elephant. 

Mr.  Dennis’s  brownstone  front  in  New 
York  was  one  of  the  fine  old  houses  on  West 
Twenty-third  Street  that  are  fast  making 
way  for  stores.  It  was  full  of  red  Brussels 
carpets  and  walnut  furniture  of  crinkly  de¬ 
sign.  It  had  crayon  enlargements  of  Mrs. 
Dennis  and  the  two  small  Dennises  in 
the  parlor  and  in  the  guest-room  and  in 
Mr.  Dennis’s  room.  Jim  wondered  how  Mr. 
Dennis  could  be  so  genial  when  he  had  lost 
so  much. 

Jim  guessed  from  his  own  feelings  how 
her  position  as  a  serv’ant  hurt  his  mother. 
She  herself  never  said  anything,  but  Jim 
noticed  that  she  made  no  friends.  Mr. 
Dennis  treated  her  with  a  very  real  cour¬ 
tesy  and  basked  in  her  perfect  housekeeping. 

J  im  entered  school  at  once.  He  was  a  good 
student,  but  his  duties  as  janitor  of  the 
brownstone  front  deprived  him  of  his  play, 
and  he  needed  play  even  more  than  most 
boys.  On  the  first  day  of  his  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  he  applied  for  a  job.  .A  vast  steel  sky- 
scrap)er  was  being  erected  on  Forty-second 
Street,  and  Jim  asked  the  superintendent  of 
construction  for  work.  The  superintendent 
looked  at  the  lank  lad,  who  would  have  ap- 
j>eared  eighteen  were  it  not  for  his  smooth, 
almost  childish  face. 

“What  kind  of  work,  young  fella?”  asked 
the  boss. 

“.Anything  to  start  with,”  replied  Jim, 
“until  we  see  what  I  can  do.” 

“You’re  as  thin  as  a  lath.  Ye  can  get 
down  there  with  Derrick  No.  2  and  get  some 
muscle  laid  on  you.  .A  dollar-fifty  a  day  is 
the  best  I  can  do  for  you.  Get  along  now.” 

The  structure  was  a  big  one,  so  big  that 
the  exigencies  of  New  York  traffic  were 
forcing  the  company  to  build  in  sections.  A 
steel  frame  eighteen  stories  high  was  nearly 
finished  at  one  edge,  while  blasting  for  an¬ 
other  portion  of  the  foundation,  five  stories 
deep,  was  going  on  at  the  other  edge. 

Derrick  No.  2  was  in  the  new  foundation. 
Jim’s  foreman  w’as  a  Greek.  His  comp>anion, 
with  whom  he  guided  rock  that  the  derrick 
lifted,  was  a  Sicilian.  The  steam-drill  man 
whom  Jim  had  to  help  was  a  negro.  There 


were  ten  nationalities  on  the  pay-roll  of  the 
company.  Jim  had  grown  accustomed  to 
feeling  in  school  that  New  York  was  not  in 
.America  but  in  a  foreign  country’.  Down 
in  the  five-story  hole  in  the  ground,  with 
the  ear-shattering  clatter  of  the  steam- 
riveters  above  him,  the  groaning  of  the  don¬ 
key-engines,  the  tear  and  screech  of  the 
steam-drills  beside  him,  with  the  never- 
ending  chatter  of  tongues  that  he  could  not 
understand  about  him,  Jim  often  got  the 
sense  of  suffocation  of  which  his  father  had 
complained.  He  detested  foreigners,  any¬ 
how.  There  was  in  Jim  the  race  vanity  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  which  is  as  profound  as  it 
is  unconscious. 

Now,  with  his  sweat  mingling  with  that  of 
these  alien  workers  on  the  great  new  struc¬ 
ture,  Jim  wondered  how  he  was  going  to 
stand  this,  summer  after  summer,  until  he 
had  his  education.  They  seemed  to  him  so 
dirty,  so  stupid,  like  so  many  chattering 
monkeys.  To  get  to  know  them,  to  try’  to 
understand  them,  never  occurred  to  him. 

The  days  sped  on  uneventfully  until  one 
hot  afternoon  Jim  saw’  three  men  sw’ept 
from  the  eighteenth  floor  by  a  falling  girder. 
The  three  crushed  bodies  sickened  him.  He 
stayed  at  work  the  rest  of  the  day’  only’  by 
tremendous  effort  of  will. 

That  evening  he  w’ent  on  an  errand  to  the 
tobacco  shop  for  Mr.  Dennis.  On  his  return 
to  the  library  w’ith  the  cigars,  Dennis  looked 
at  the  boy’  affectionately’.  Jim  interested 
him.  His  faithfulness  to  his  mother,  his 
quiet  way’s, -his  vmboyish  life,  touched  the 
Irishman. 

“You  look  a  little  j)eaked  round  the  gills, 
Still  Jim.  Better  cut  this  w’ork  you  are 
doing  and  come  to  my  office.  I  can’t  p>ay 
you  so  much,  but  I’ll  make  a  lawyer  of  you.” 

Jim  shook  his  head.  “The  work  is  good 
for  me.  The  gy’m  teacher  said  I  w’as  grow’- 
ing  too  fast,  and  to  stay  outdoors  all  sum¬ 
mer.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  y’ou,  then?”  inr 
sisted  Dennis. 

“I  saw  three  men  killed  just  before  quit¬ 
ting  time,”  said  the  boy.  Then  suddenly 
his  face  flushed.  “Sometimes  I  hate  it  here 
in  New  York.  Seems  as  if  I  can’t  stand  it. 
They  don’t  care  anything  about  human 
beings.  I  can’t  think  of  New  York  as  any¬ 
thing  but  a  can  full  of  angle-w’orms,  all  of 
them  crawling  over  each  other  to  get  to  the 
top.” 

“Sit  down,  me  boy,”  said  Dennis.  “If 
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little  Mike  had  lived,  he’d  have  been  just  But  you'll  be  going  off  soon  to  make  your 
your  age.  I  don’t  like  to  think  of  you  as  own  way.  Then  your  mother  and  I  could 
having  so  little  of  a  boy’s  life.  Jim,  take  the  look  out  for  each  other.  I  leave  the  de¬ 
summer  off  and  I’ll  take  you  to  the  sea-  cision  to  you,  me  boy.” 
shore.”  “I  can’t  stand  thinking  of  anybody  in  my 

Jim  smiled  a  little  uncertainly.  “I  can’t  father’s  place,”  repeated  Jim  huskily.  “I’m 
leave  mama,  and  the  money  I’ll  get  this  — I’m  going  out  for  a  walk.”  .And  he  rushed 
summer  will  buy  my  clothes  for  a  year  and  out  of  the  house  and  started  north  toward 
something  for  me  to  put  in  the  bank.  I’m  Forty-second  Street,  his  mind  a  blur  of 
all  right.  It’s  just  that,  since — since,  you  protest. 

know,  I  saw  dad — ”  and  to  his  utter  shame  The  same  instinct  that  sends  the  work- 
Jim  began  to  sob.  He  dropped  his  head  man  back  to  look  at  the  shop  on  his  Sunday 
on  his  arm  and  Dennis’s  ffoiid  face  be-  afternoon  stroll,  urged  Jim  up  to  the  new 
came  more  deeply  red  as  he  looked  at  the  sky-scraper.  The  night  watchman  was  for 
long,  thin  body  and  the  beautiful  brown  driving  the  lank  boy  away,  until  Jim  e.\- 
head  shaken  by  sobs.  plained  that  he  worked  in  the  foundation 

“Good  God,  Jimmy,  don’t!”  he  exclaimed,  and  was  just  back  to  see  how  it  looked  at 
“Why,  you’re  all  shot  to  pieces,  lad!  Hold  night. 

on  now.  I’ll  tell  you  a  funny  stoiy’.  No,  I  “If  you  want  to  see  a  grand  sight,”  said 
won’t  either.  I’ll  tell  you  something  to  take  the  old  man,  “get  you  up  to  the  top  floor 
up  your  mind.  Still,  do  you  think  your  and  look  out  at  the  city.  Take  the  tile  ele- 
mother  would  marry  me?”  vator  at  the  back.  Tell  the  man  Morrissy 

This  had  the  desired  effect.  Jim  jumped  sent  ye.” 
to  his  feet,  forgetting  even  to  wijie  the  tears  The  work  in  the  foundation  was  going  on, 
from  his  cheeks.  “She  certainly  would  but  not  on  the  steel  structure.  No  one 
not!”  he  cried.  “I  wouldn’t  let  her.  Has  heeded  Jim.  He  reached  the  eighteenth 
she  said  she  would?”  floor,  where  there  was  a  narrow  temp>orarj- 

“I  haven’t  asked  her,”  replied  Mr.  Den-  flooring.  He  sat  down  on  a  coil  of  rope, 

nis  meekly.  “I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  The  boy  was  badly  shaken, 

it  first.  Much  as  I  think  of  her,  Jim,  I  Noone — unless  to-night,  for  the  first  time, 

wouldn’t  marry  her  if  you  objected.  You’ve  Mr.  Dennis  —  realized  how  hard  a  ner\’e- 
been  through  too  much  for  a  kid.”  shock  Jim  had  had  in  seeing  his  father  killed. 

Jim  ey^  Mr.  Dennis  intently.  The  He  had  kept  from  his  mother  the  horror  of 
Irishman  was  a  pleasant,  intelligent-looking  the  nights  that  followed  the  tragedy.  She 
man.  did  not  know  that  periodically  even  now  he 

“I  like  you  now,”  said  the  boy,  his  voice  dreamed  the  August  fields  and  the  d^ong 
catching  from  his  heavy  sobbing,  “but  I’d  menandthebloody  derrick  over  again.  She 
hate  you  if  you  tried  to  take  my  father’s  did  not  know  what  utter  courage  it  had 
place.  .Any-w’ay,  I  don’t  think  mama  would  taken  to  join  the  derrick  gang,  not  for  fear 
even  listen  to  you.  What  makes  you  want  for  his  own  safety  but  because  of  the  dread 
to  get  married  again,  Mr.  Dennis,  after —  association  in  his  own  mind.  .At  first,  the 
after  that?”  Jim  looked  toward  the  crayon  sense  of  height  made  Jim  quiver.  To  master 
enlargement  above  the  mantel.  this  he  fixed  his  thought  on  the  details  of 

Dennis  answered  quickly.  “Don’t  think  structure  underneath, 
for  a  minute  I’d  trv-  to  put  any  one  in  her  Line  on  line  the  delicate  tracerv’  of  steel 
place.”  He  nodded  toward  the  sweet-faced  waiting  for  its  concrete  sheathing  was  sil- 
woman  who  was  looking  down  at  them,  houetted  below  him.  The  night  wind 
“And  I  wouldn’t  e.x^iect  to  take  your  father’s  rushed  past  and  he  braced  himself  auto¬ 
place.  I  guess  your  mother  and  I  both  matically,  noting  at  the  same  time  how  the 
know  we  gave  and  got  the  l)est  in  life,  once,  vibration  of  the  steel  cobweb  was  like  a 
and  it  only  comes  once.  But  it’s  this  way,  wonderful  faint  tune.  The  marvel  of  con- 
Still  Jim,  me  boy.  When  people  pass  mid-  ception  and  workmanship  caught  the  boy’s 
die  age  and  look  forward  to  old  age,  they  imagination. 

see  it  lonely,  desperately  lonely,  and  they  “That’s  what  I’ll  do!”  he  said  aloud, 

want  company  to  help  them  go  through  it.  “I’ll  build  steel  buildings  like  this.  In  col- 
I  admire  and  res|>ect  your  mother  and  I  lege,  that’s  what  I’ll  study — reinforced  con- 
think  as  much  of  you  as  if  you  were  me  own.  Crete  building.  I’ve  got  to  find  a  profession 
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that’ll  give  me  a  bigger  chance  than  poor 
dad  had,  so  I  can  marry  young  and  have 
lots  and  lots  of  kids.” 

The  wind  increased,  and  Jim  slid  off  the 
coil  of  rope  and  lay  flat  on  his  back,  looking 
up  at  the  sky.  It  was  full  of  stars  and  scud¬ 
ding  clouds.  Jim  missed  the  sky  in  New 
York.  He  lay  staring,  sailing  with  the 
clouds  while  his  boyish  heart  glowed  with 
the  stars. 

‘T’m  not  in  New  York,”  he  thought. 
‘T’m — I’m  out  in  the  desert  countr>\  There 
isn’t  any  noise.  There  aren’t  any  p>ec^le. 
I’m  an  engineer  and  I’m  building  a  bridge 
across  a  cafion  where  no  one  but  the  birds 
have  ever  crossed  before.  I’m  making  a 
place  for  people  to  come  after  me.  I’m  dis¬ 
covering  new  land  for  them  and  fixing  it  so 
they  can  come.” 

For  half  an  hour  Jim  lay  and  dreamed. 
He  often  had  wondered  what  he  was  going 
to  be  as  a  man.  He  had  planned  to  be 
many  things,  from  a  milkman  to  an  Indian 
fighter.  But  since  his  father’s  death,  and 
indeed  for  some  time  before,  his  mind  had 
taken  a  bent  suggested  by  Mr.  Manning’s 
melancholy.  What  was  the  matter  with 
Exham  and  the  Mannings?  Why  had  his 
father  failed?  What  could  he  do  to  make 
up  for  the  failure?  These  thoughts  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  boy’s  air  castles.  No  one  can 
measure  the  importance  to  a  child  of  taking 
his  air  castles  away  from  him.  Tragedy 
scars  a  child  permanently.  Grown  people 
often  forget  a  heavy  loss. 

But  to-night,  inspired  by  the  wonder  of 
the  building  and  the  heavens.  Jim’s  mind 
slipped  its  leashings  and  took  its  racial  bent. 
Suddenly,  he  was  a  maker  of  trails,  a  builder 
in  the  wilderness.  He  completed  the  bridge 
and  then  sat  up  with  an  articulate:  “Gee 
whizl  I  know  what  I’m  going  to  be!” 

It  seemed  a  matter  of  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  boy.  He  sat  with  clenched  fists 
and  burning  cheeks,  sensing  for  the  first 
time  one  of  the  highest  t\pes  of  joy  that 
come  to  human  beings,  that  of  finding 
one’s  predilection  in  the  work  by  which  one 
earns  one’s  daily  bread.  The  sense  of  clean- 
cut  aim  to  his  life  was  like  balm  and  tonic 
to  the  boy’s  nerx’es.  Something  deejier  than 
a  New  York  or  a  New  England  influence 
was  speaking  in  Jim  now’.  For  the  first 
time,  his  .\nglo-Saxon  race,  his  race  of 
empire  builders,  was  finding  its  voice  in  him. 

Jim  rode  gaily  down  on  the  tile  elevator, 
his  flashing  smile  getting  a  x’ivid  response 


from  the  Armenian  elevator  boy.  He  ran  a 
good  part  of  the  way  home  and  burst  into 
the  house  with  a  slam,  utterly  unlike  his 
usual  quiet,  unboyish  steadiness. 

CHAPTER  IV 

JIM  FINDS  SARA  AND  PEN 

Since  time  began  Indians  have  climbed  my  back 
and  have  cried  their  joys  and  sorrous  to  the  sky.  / 
wonder  who  has  heard! 

M  usings  of  the  Elephant. 

Jim’s  mother  and  Dennis  were  in  the 
library  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  discussion. 

“Mama!”  cried  Jim,  “I’m  going  out 
west  and  build  bridges.  I’ve  just  decided 
to  be  an  engineer.” 

Mrs.  Manning  looked  dazed,  but  Dennis 
understood  at  once,  and  said  neatly: 

“I’ll  look  out  for  your  mother.  You’ll 
see  the  need  of  it,  now’.  All  the  evening 
she’s  said  No.” 

Jim  reddened  and  nodded.  “This  changes 
it,  of  course.  I’ll  send  money,  but  mama 
must  have  a  man  to  watch  out  for  her.” 

“It’s  only  a  year  since  Jim  died.  No 
one  can  take  his  place,”  said  the  little 
widow  sadly. 

“Nor  Mrs.  Dennis’ !”  cried  Dennis.  “But 
this  is  for  Jim.  Let’s  give  his  father’s  son 
a  chance.  Look  at  his  hands,  knocked  up 
with  work.  Let  me  send  him  to  college. 
Don’t  you  think  his  father  would  wish  it?” 

Mrs.  Manning  looked  at  Jim  and  her 
lips  quivered.  Dennis  quickly  followed  his 
advantage  by  painting  a  glowing  picture  of 
Jim  with  summers  at  the  seashore  and 
w’ith  time  in  school  for  athletics  and  dan¬ 
cing. 

Finally  she  said,  with  a  long,  keen  look 
at  the  Irishman:  “You  are  a  good  man, 
Michael  Dennis.  I’ll  marry  you  next  week, 
as  you  w’ish.  I’m  not  going  to  pretend 
I’d  do  it  if  it  w’asn’t  for  Jim.  But  you 
really  love  my  boy,  and  that’s  enough  for 
me.” 

And  so  Jim  was  given  his  chance.  .  .  . 

When  Jim  was  a  freshman  in  Columbia, 
he  acquired  a  chum.  He  was  not  a  chum 
who  took  the  place  of  Phil  Chadwick. 
Nothing  in  after  life  ever  fills  the  hollow  left 
by  the  loss  of  the  first  friendship  of  child¬ 
hood,  and  Phil  was  hallowed  in  Jim’s  mem¬ 
ory  along  with  all  the  beauties  of  the  old 
swimming-hole  and  the  quiet  elms  around 
the  old  Exham  mansions. 
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But  Jim’s  new  chum  gave  him  his  first 
opportunity  at  hero-worship,  which  is  an 
essential  step  in  a  boy’s  growth.  The  young 
man’s  name  was  George  Saradokis.  His 
mates  called  him  Sara.  His  mother  was  a 
Franco-American,  his  father  was  a  Greek, 
a  real-estate  man  in  the  Greek  section  of 
New  York.  Sara  confided  to  Jim,  early  in 
the  acquaintance,  that  his  father  was  the 
disinherited  son  of  a  nobleman  and  that 
he,  the  grandson,  would  be  his  grandfather’s 
heir.  The  glamour  of  this  possible  inherit¬ 
ance  did  not  detract  at  all  from  the  romance 
of  the  new  friendship  in  Jim’s  credulous 
young  eyes. 

Sara  was  half-back  on  the  freshman  foot¬ 
ball  team,  while  Jim  played  quarter-back. 
The  two  were  of  a  height — six  feet;  but  Jim 
was  slender.  Sara  was  broad  and  heavy. 
He  was  ver\’  Greek,  that  is,  modern  Greek, 
which  has  little  racially  or  temperamentally 
in  common  with  the  ancient  Greek.  He  was 
a  brilliant  student,  yet  of  a  commerciality 
of  mind  that  equaled  that  of  any  Jewish 
student  in  the  class. 

It  was  when  Jim  was  a  freshman,  too, 
that  Penelojje  came  from  Colorado  to  live 
with  her  Uncle  Denny.  Her  father,  Uncle 
Denny’s  brother,  had  married  a  little  Scotch 
girl,  and  they  had  made  a  bare  living  from 
a  small  mine  up  in  the  mountains,  until  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  claimed  them  both  in 
a  single  month.  Penelope  stayed  on  at  a 
girls’  school  in  Denver  for  a  year.  Then, 
Jim’s  mother  urging  it,  Mr.  Dennis  sent  for 
her. 

Jim,  absorbed  in  the  intricate  business  of 
being  a  freshman,  did  not  give  much  heed 
to  the  preparations  for  her  coming. 

One  spring  evening  he  sauntered  into  the 
librar\'  to  wait  for  the  dinner-bell.  As  he 
strolled  over  to  the  fireplace,  he  saw  a 
slender  young  girl  sitting  in  the  Morris 
chair. 

“Oh!  Hello!”  said  Jim. 

“Hello!”  said  the  young  girl,  rising. 

The  two  calmly  eyed  each  other.  Jim 
saw  a  graceful  girl,  three  or  four  years 
younger  than  himself,  with  a  great  braid  of 
chestnut  hair  hanging  over  one  shoulder. 
She  had  a  round  face  that  ended  in  a  point¬ 
ed  chin,  a  generous  mouth,  a  straight  little 
nose,  and  a  rich  glow  of  color  in  her  cheeks. 
These  details  Jim  noted  only  casually,  for 
his  attention  was  focused  almost  immediate¬ 
ly  on  her  eyes.  For  years  after,  whenever 
Jim  thought  of  Penelope,  he  thought  of  a 


halo  of  chestnut  hair  about  eyes  of  a  deep 
hazel;  eyes  that  were  large,  almost  too  large 
for  the  little  round  face;  eyes  that  were 
steady  and  clear,  and  black  sometimes, 
with  feeling  or  with  a  fleeting  shadow  of 
melancholy  that  did  not  belong  to  her  happy 
heart. 

Penelope  saw  a  tall  lad  in  a  carefully 
pressed  Norfolk  suit.  He  had  a  long,  thin, 
tanned  face  with  a  thick  mop  of  soft  hair 
falling  across  his  forehead,  a  clear  gaze,  and 
a  flashing,  wistful,  fascinatingly  sweet  smile 
as  he  repeated: 

“Hello,  Penelope!” 

“Hello,  Still  Jim!”  replied  the  girl,  while 
her  round  cheeks  showed  dimples  that  for  a 
moment  made  Jim  forget  her  eyes. 

“Uncle  Denny’s  been  busy,  I  see!”  said 
Jim. 

Then  he  was  speechless.  He  had  not 
reached  the  “girl  stage”  as  yet.  Penelope 
was  not  disturbed.  She  continued  to  look 
Jim  over,  almost  unblinkingly.  Then  Jim, 
to  his  own  astonishment,  suddenly  found 
his  tongue. 

“I’m  glad  you’ve  come,”  he  said  abrupt¬ 
ly.  “I’m  going  to  think  a  lot  of  you,  I  can 
see  that.” 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  Penelope  slipn 
ped  her  slender  fingers  in  his  hard  young 
fist.  Jim  did  not  let  the  little  hand  go  for 
a  minute.  The  two  looked  at  each  other 
clearly. 

“I’m  glad  I’m  here,”  said  Penelop)e. 
Then  she  dimpled.  “.\nd  I’m  glad  you’re 
nice,  because  Uncle  Denny  told  me  that  if 
I  didn’t  like  you  I’d  show  myself  no  judge 
of  boys.  When  I  giggled,  I  know  he  wanted 
to  slap  me.” 

Jim’s  smile  flashed,  and  Penelope  won¬ 
dered  what  she  liked  best  about  it — his 
white  teeth,  his  merriness,  or  his  wistful¬ 
ness. 

“There’s  the  dinner-bell!”  exclaimed  Jim. 
“.\s  Uncle  Denny  says.  I’m  so  hungry  me 
soul  is  hanging  by  a  string!  Come  on,  Penel¬ 
ope!” 

Peneloi)e  entered  Jim’s  life  as  simply  and 
as  easily  as  Saradokis  had  done. 

Sara  charmed  both  Jim  and  Penelop)e. 
His  physical  beauty  alone  was  a  thing  to 
fascinate  far  harsher  critics  than  these  two 
who  grew  to  be  his  special  friends.  His  hair 
was  tawny  and  thick  and  wa\y.  His  eyes 
were  black  and  bright.  His  mouth  was 
small  and  perfectly  cut.  His  cleft  chin  was 
square  and  so  was  his  powerful  jaw.  He 
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carried  himself  like  an  Indian,  and  his 
strength  was  like  that  of  the  lover  in  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Song. 

Added  to  this  was  the  romance  of  his 
grandfather.  This  story  enthralled  little 
Pen,  who  at  fourteen  was  almost  bowled 
over  by  the  thought  that  some  day  Sara 
might  be  a  duke! 

Sara’s  keen  mind,  his  commercial  clever¬ 
ness  had  £  strong  hold  on  Jim,  who  lacked 
the  money-making  instinct.  Jim  quoted 
Sara  frequently  to  his  Uncle  Denny.  The 
keen  Irishman  did  not  like  the  young  Greek, 
and  usually  replied  to  the  quotations  with 
a  grunt.  The  two  boys  chummed  with 
Penelope,  treating  her  at  first  as  if  she  were 
a  young  boy. 

But  after  she  began  to  attain  the  dignity 
of  “going  on  seventeen,”  their  attitude 
changed.  In  fact,  it  was  on  the  night  of 
Pen’s  sixteenth  birthday  that  Jim  gave 
Penelope  his  “sign  and  seal.” 

They  had  been  celebrating  the  day  at 
Coney  Island.  Sara  left  them  at  the  Bat¬ 
tery,  and  as  Jim  and  Pen  climbed  the  steps 
of  the  old  brownstone  front  in  the  spring 
twilight,  Jim  made  a  sudden  resolve. 

In  the  dimly  lighted  vestibule  he  took 
both  Pen’s  hands. 

“Look  up  at  me,  Pen,”  he  said. 

The  girl  looked  up  into  the  tall  boy’s  face. 
Jim  looked  down  into  her  sweet  eyes.  His 
own  grew  wistful. 

“I  wish  I  were  ten  years  older,”  he  said. 
Then  very  firmly:  “Penelope,  you  belong 
to  me.  Remember  that  always.  We  be¬ 
long  to  each  other.  When  I  have  made  a 
name  for  myself,  I’m  coming  back  and 
marry  you.” 

“But,”  protested  Pen,  “I’d  much  rather 
be  a  duchess.” 

Jim  held  her  hands  firmly.  “You  belong 
io  me.  You  shall  never  marry  Saradokis.” 

Pen’s  soft  gaze  deepened  as  she  looked 
into  Jim’s  eyes.  She  saw  a  light  there  that 
stirr^  something  within  her  which  never 
before  had  been  touched.  And  Jim,  his  face 
white,  drew  Penelope  to  him  and  laid  his 
soft  young  lips  to  hers,  holding  her  close 
with  boyish  arms  that  trembled  at  his  own 
audacity  even  while  they  were  strong  with 
a  man’s  desire  to  hold. 

Penelope  gave  a  little  sobbing  breath  as 
Jim  released  her. 

“That’s  my  sign  and  seal,”  he  said,  slow¬ 
ly,  “that  kiss.  That’s  to  hold  you  until  I’m 
a  man.” 

a 


The  little  look  of  tragedy  that  often  lurk¬ 
ed  in  Pen’s  eyes  was  very  plain  as  she  said: 
“It  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  have 
made  a  name  for  yourself.  Still  Jim.  Lots 
of  things  will  happen  before  then.” 

“I  won’t  change,”  said  Jim.  “The  Man¬ 
nings  don’t!”  Then,  with  a  great  sigh  as  of 
having  definitely  settled  his  life,  he  added: 
“Gee,  I’m  hungry!  Me  stomach  is  touching 
me  backbone.  Let’s  see  if  there  isn’t  some¬ 
thing  in  the  pantry.  Come  on.  Pen.” 

And  Pen,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  dimples, 
followed  him. 

It  was  not  long  after  Pen’s  birthday  that 
the  college  year  ended  and  Jim  and  Sara 
went  to  work.  Jim  had  spent  his  previous 
vacations  with  the  family  at  the  shore. 
Saradokis  was  planning  to  become  a  con¬ 
struction  engineer  with  New  York  as  his 
field.  He  wanted  Jim  to  go  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  him  when  they  were  through 
college.  So  he  p>ersuaded  Jim  that  it  would 
be  a  good  experience  for  them  to  put  in 
their  junior  vacation  at  work  on  one  of  the 
mighty  steel  sky-scrapers  always  in  process 
of  construction. 

It  was  during  this  summer  that  a  re¬ 
straint  app>eared  between  the  tw’O  boys. 
Sara  as  well  as  Jim  began  to  realize  that  Pen 
was  more  to  them  than  a  playmate.  Jim 
believed  that  the  kiss  in  the  vestibule 
bound  Pen  to  him  forever.  But  this  belief 
did  not  keep  him  from  feeling  uneasy  and 
resentful  over  Sara’s  devotion  to  her. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  charming 
to  a  girl  of  Penelope’s  age  than  Sara’s  way 
of  paying  court.  Flowers  and  candy  and 
books  he  showered  on  her,  to  Mrs.  Man¬ 
ning’s  great  disapproval.  But  Uncle  Denny 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Let  it  cure  itself,  me  dear!  And  Jim 
must  learn  to  speak  for  himself,  p)oor  boy!” 

So  the  pretty  game  went  on.  Something 
in  Sara’s  heritage  made  him  a  finished  man 
of  the  world  while  Jim  was  still  an  awk¬ 
ward  boy.  While  Jim’s  affection  manifested 
itself  in  silent  watchfulness,  in  unobtrusive 
little  acts  of  care,  Sara  was  calling  her  open¬ 
ly  his  “duchess,”  and  loudly  singing  his 
praises  of  her  beauty  and  cleverness. 

For  even  at  sixteen  Pen  showed  at  times 
the  clear-minded  thoughtfulness  that  later 
in  life  was  to  be  one  of  her  chief  character¬ 
istics.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Uncle 
Denny  insisted  on  her  going  to  a  fashion¬ 
able  private  school!  She  read  enormously, 
anytUng  and  everything  that  came  to 
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hand.  Uncle  Denny’s  books  on  social  and 
political  economy  were  devoured  quite  as 
readily  as  Jim’s  novels  of  adventure  or  her 
own  Christina  Rossetti!  And  Sara  was  to 
her  all  the  heroes  of  all  the  tales  she  read, 
although  after  the  episode  of  the  Sign  and 
Seal  some  of  the  heroes  showed  a  surprising 
and  uncontrollable  likeness  to  Jim.  Penel¬ 
ope  never  forgot  the  kiss  in  the  vestibule. 
She  never  recalled  it  without  a  sense  of  loss 
that  she  was  too  young  to  understand.  The 
look  then  in  Pen’s  eyes  did  not  belong  to 
her  youth,  but  to  her  Celtic  tempera¬ 
ment. 

She  looked  Jim  over  keenly  when  the 
family  came  up  from  the  shore  and  Jim  was 
ready  for  his  senior  year.  “You  never  were 
cut  out  for  city  work,  Jimmy,”  she  said. 

“I’m  as  fit  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life,”  pro¬ 
tested  Jim. 

“Physically,  of  course,”  answ'ered  Pen. 
“But  you  hate  New  York,  and  so  it’s  bad  for 
you.  Get  out  into  the  big  country.  Still! 
I  was  brought  up  in  Colorado,  remember. 
I  know  the  kind  of  men  that  belong  there. 
I  love  that  color  of  necktie  on  you.” 

“Have  you  heard  about  the  Reclamation 
Service?”  asked  Jim  eagerly.  “You  know 
that  the  Government  is  building  big  dams 
to  reclaim  the  arid  West.  It  puts  up  the 
money  and  does  the  work,  and  then  the 
farmers  on  the  Project — that’s  what  they 
call  the  system  and  the  land  it’s  watering — 
have  ten  years  or  so  to  pay  back  what  it 
cost,  and  then  the  water  system  belongs  to 
them.  They  are  going  to  put  up  some  of 
the  biggest  dams  in  the  world.  I’d  like  to 
try  to  get  into  that  work.  Somehow  I  like 
the  idea  of  working  for  Uncle  Sam.  James 
Manning,  U.  S.  R.  S.  How  does  that 
sound?” 

“Too  lovely  for  anything!  I’m  crazy 
about  it.  Sounds  like  Kipling  and  the  pyra¬ 
mids  and  the  Sahara,  somehow.” 

“Will  you  come  out  there  after  I  get  a 
start.  Pen?”  asked  Jim. 

“Gee!  I  should  say  not!  About  the  time 
you’re  beginning  your  second  dam.  I’ll  be 
overwhelming  the  courts  of  Europe  with 
Sara,”  Pen  giggled.  Then  she  added,  se¬ 
renely:  “You  don’t  realize.  Still,  that  I’m 
going  to  be  a  duchess.” 

“Aw’,  Pen,  cut  out  that  silly  talk!  You 
belong  to  me,  and  don’t  you  ever  think 
your  flirtation  with  Sara  is  serious  for  a 
minute.  If  I  thought  you  really  did,  I’d 
give  up  the  Reclamation  idea  and  go  into 


partnership  with  Sara  so  as  to  watch  him 
and  keep  him  from  getting  you.” 

“You  and  Sara  would  never  get  along  in 
business  together,”  said  Pen  with  one  of  her 
far-seeing  looks.  “Sara  would  tie  you  in  a 
bow-knot  in  business,  and  the  older  you  two 
grow  the  more  you  are  going  to  develop 
each  other’s  worst  side.” 

“Nevertheless,  Sara  shall  never  get  you,” 
said  Jim,  grimly. 

Penelope  gave  Jim  an  odd  glance.  “Sara 
is  my  fate.  Still  Jim,”  she  said,  soberly. 

“Oh,  pickles!”  exclaimed  Jim. 

Pen  tossed  her  head  and  left  him. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  their  senior  year 
that  Jim  and  Sara  ran  the  Marathon.  It 
was  a  great  event  in  the  world  of  college  ath¬ 
letics.  Men  from  every  important  college 
in  the  country  competed  in  the  try-out. 
For  the  final  Marathon  there  were  left 
twenty  men,  Sara  and  Jim  among  them. 

The  course  was  laid  along  Broadway 
from  a  point  near  Van  Cortlandt  Park  to 
Columbus  Circle — ten  long,  clean  miles  of 
asphalt.  Early  on  the  bright  May  morning 
of  the  race,  crowds  began  to  gather  along 
the  course.  At  first,  a  thin  line  of  enthusi¬ 
asts  planted  themselves  on  camp  -  stools 
along  the  curb.  Then  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  course  the  fringe  thickened  to  two 
or  three  deep,  until  at  last  the  police  began 
to  establish  lines.  Mounted  police  appear¬ 
ed  at  intervals  to  turn  trafi^c.  The  crowd 
as  it  thickened  grew  more  noisy.  Strange 
college  yells  exploded  intermittently.  Street 
fakirs  traveled  diligently  up  and  down  the 
lines  selling  college  banners.  At  last  Broad¬ 
way  lay,  a  shining  black  ribbon  bordered 
with  every  hue  of  the  rainbow,  aw'aiting 
the  runners. 

Uncle  Denny  had  an  elaborate  plan  for 
seeing  the  race.  He  and  Jim’s  mother  and 
Penelope  established  themselves  at  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  -  ninth  Street,  with  a 
waiting  automobile  around  the  corner. 
After  the  runners  had  passed  this  point, 
the  machine  was  to  rush  them  to  the  grand 
stand  at  Columbus  Circle  for  the  finish. 

The  three  stood  on  the  curb  at  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  waiting. 
It  was  mid-afternoon  w'hen  to  the  north, 
above  the  noise  of  the  city,  an  increasing 
roar  told  of  the  coming  of  the  runners. 
Pen,  standing  between  Uncle  Denny  and 
Jim’s  mother,  seized  a  hand  of  each.  Far 
up  the  shining  black  asphalt  ribbon 
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appeared  a  group  of  white  dots.  The  roar 
grew  with  their  approach. 

Suddenly  Penelop)e  leaned  forward. 
“Sara!  Sara!  Jim!  Jim!”  she  screamed. 

Four  men  were  leading  the  Marathon.  A 
Californian,  a  Wisconsin  man,  Jim,  and 
Sara.  Sara  lead,  then  Jim  and  the  Califor¬ 
nian,  then  the  Wisconsin  man,  with  not  a 
foot  between  any  two  of  them. 

Jim  was  running  easier  than  Sara.  He 
had  the  advantage  oi  less  weight  with’ the 
same  height.  Sara’s  running  pants  and  jer¬ 
sey  were  drenched  with  sweat.  He  was  run¬ 
ning  with  his  mouth  dropped  open,  head 
back,  every  superb  line  of  his  body  showing 
under  his  wet  clothes.  His  tawny  hair 
gleamed  in  the  sun.  No  sculptured  marble 
of  a  Greek  runner  was  ever  more  beautiful 
than  Sara  as  he  ran  the  Marathon. 

Jim  was  running  “with  his  nerves,”  head 
forward,  teeth  clenched,  fists  tight  to  his 
sides,  long,  lean,  and  lithe.  His  magnifi¬ 
cent  head  outlined  itself  for  an  instant 
against  the  skyline  of  the  Hudson,  fine, 
tense,  like  the  painting  of  a  Saxon  warrior. 
Pen  carried  this  picture  of  him  in  her  heart 
for  years. 

The  moment  the  boys  had  passed.  Uncle 
Denny  made  a  run  for  the  machine.  The 
three  entered  the  grand  stand  just  as  the 
white  dots  appeared  under  the  elevated 
tracks  at  Sixty-sixth  Street.  There  was  a 
roar,  a  fluttering  of  banners,  a  crash  of 
music  from  a  band,  and  a  single  runner 
broke  from  the  group  and  staggered  against 
the  line.  Saradokis  had  won  the  race. 

Jim  was  not  to  be  seen.  Uncle  Denny 
was  frantic. 

“Where’s  me  boy?”  he  shouted.  “He 
was  fit  to  finish  at  the  Battery  when  he 
passed  us!  Give  me  deck  room  here!  I’m 
going  to  find  him!” 

CHAPTER  V 

AFTER  THE  MARATHON 

“/  have  seen  a  Iking  that  humans  call  friendship. 
It  is  clearer,  higher,  less  frequent  than  the  thing  they 
call  love.”  .\f  usings  of  the  Elephant. 

At  Sixty-sixth  Street,  Jim  had  passed  the 
Californian  and  caught  up  with  Sara.  He 
held  Sara’s  pace  for  the  next  block.  Try  as 
he  would,  the  young  Greek  could  not  throw 
Jim  off,  and  instinct  told  him  that  Jim  had 
enough  reserv’e  in  him  to  forge  ahead  in  the 
final  spurt  at  Columbus  Circle,  six  blocks 
away. 


But  at  Sixty- third  Street  something  hap- 
p)ened.  A  fire-alarm  was  turned  in  from  a 
store  in  the  middle  of  the  block.  The  jwlice 
tried  to  move  the  crowd  away  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  race,  but  just  as  the  run¬ 
ners  reached  the  point  of  the  fire,  the  crowd 
broke  into  the  street.  A  boy  darted  in  front 
of  Sara  and  Jim,  and  Sara  struck  at  the  lad. 
It  was  a  back  -  handed  blow,  and  Sara 
brought  his  elbow  back  into  Jim’s  stomach 
with  a  force  that  doubled  Jim  up  like  a 
closing  book.  Sara  did  not  look  roimd.  A 
policeman  jerked  Jim  to  his  feet. 

“After  ’em,  boy!  Ye  still  can  beat  the 
next  bunch!”  cried  the  policeman. 

But  Jim  was  all  in.  The  blow  had  been 
a  vicious  one,  and  he  swayed  limply  against 
the  burly  bluecoat. 

“Dirty  luck!”  grunted  the  Irishman,  and 
with  his  arm  under  Jim’s  shoulders  he  walk¬ 
ed  slowly  with  him  to  the  rooms  at  Colum¬ 
bus  Circle  where  the  runners  were  to  dress. 
There  Uncle  Denny  foimd  Jim,  still  white 
and  shaken,  dressing  slowly. 

“What  happened  to  you,  me  boy?”  asked 
Uncle  Denny,  looking  at  him  keenly. 

Jim  sat  limply  on  the  edge  of  a  cot  and 
told  Dennis  what  had  happened. 

“The  low  scoundrel!”  roared  Uncle  Den¬ 
ny.  “Leave  me  get  at  him!” 

Jim  caught  the  purple-faced  Irishman  by 
the  arm.  “You  are  to  say  nothing  to  any 
one.  Uncle  Denny.  How  could  I  prove 
that  he  meant  to  do  it?  And  do  you  want 
me  to  be  a  loser  that  bellyaches?” 

Uncle  Denny  looked  Jim  over  and 
breathed  hard  for  a  moment  before  he  re¬ 
plied:  “Very  well,  me  boy.  But  I  always 
suspected  he  had  a  yellow  streak  in  him, 
and  this  proves  it.  Have  you  seen  him  do 
dirty  tricks  before?” 

“I  never  had  any  proof,”  answered  Jim 
carefully.  “And  it  was  always  some  money 
matter,  and  I’m  no  financier,  so  I  laid  it  to 
my  own  ignorance.” 

“A  man  who  will  do  dirt  in  money  mat¬ 
ters  can’t  be  a  clean  sport,”  said  Uncle 
Denny.  “This  ends  any  chance  of  your 
going  into  business  with  Wm,  Jim,  I  hope.” 

“I  gave  that  idea  up  long  ago.  Uncle 
Denny.  Pen  is  not  to  hear  a  word  of  all 
this;  remember,  won’t  you?” 

At  this  moment,  Saradokis  burst  in  the 
door.  He  was  dressed  and  his  face  was  vivid 
despite  his  exhaustion.  “Hey,  Still!  What 
happened  to  you?  Everybody’s  looking  for 
you.  Congratulate  me,  old  scout!” 
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Jim  looked  from  Sara’s  outstretched  hand 
to  his  beaming  face.  Then  he  put  his  own 
hand  in  his  pocket.  “That  was  a  rotten 
deal  you  handed  me,  Sara,’’  he  said,  in  a 
drawl  that  bit. 

“What!”  cried  Sara. 

“What’s  done’s  done!”  replied  Jim.  “I’m 
no  snitcher,  so  you  know  you’re  safe.  But 
I’m  through  with  you.” 

Sara  turned  to  Uncle  Denny,  injured  in¬ 
nocence  in  his  face.  “What  is  the  matter 
with  him,  Mr.  Dennis^  he  exclaimed. 

“Still  Jim,  me  boy,  go  down  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  while  I  talk  with  Sara,”  said  Uncle 
Dennis. 

“No,  there  is  no  use  talking,”  insiked 
Jim. 

“Jim,”  said  Dennis,  sternly,  “I  ask  you 
to  obey  me  but  seldom.” 

Without  a  word  Jim  picked  up  the  suit¬ 
case  containing  his  running  togs  and  went 
down  to  the  automobile  where  his  mother 
and  Penelope  were  waiting. 

It  was  fifteen  minutes  before  Dennis  and 
Sara  appeared.  Sara’s  face  was  red  with 
excitement  and  drawn  with  weariness.  He 
walked  directly  to  the  machine  and,  looking 
up  into  Pen’s  face,  he  exclaimed: 

“If  Jim  has  told  you  that  I  gave  him  a 
knock-out  to  win  the  race,  it’s  a  lie.  Pen!” 

Penelope  looked  from  Jim  to  Uncle  Den¬ 
ny,  then  back  to  Sara,  in  utter  bewilder¬ 
ment.  “Why,  Sara!  He  never  said  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind!  He  said  he  had  a  bad 
fall  when  the  crowd  closed  in  and  that  it 
put  him  out  of  the  race.” 

“I  told  you  to  keep  quiet,  Sara;  that  Jim 
would  never  say  anything,”  cried  Uncle 
Denny. 

“Get  in,  both  of  you,”  said  Jim’s  mother, 
quietly.  “Don’t  make  a  scene  on  the 
street.” 

“If  Saradokis  gets  in.  I’ll  take  the  ele¬ 
vated  home,”  said  Jim,  slowly. 

“Don’t  worry!”  snapped  Sara.  “I’m 
meeting  my  father  in  a  moment.  Pen,  you 
believe  in  me,  don’t  you?” 

Pen  seized  his  outstretched  hand  and 
gave  the  others  an  indignant  look.  “Of 
course  I  do,  though  I  don’t  know  what  it’s 
all  about.” 

Sara  lifted  his  hat  and  turned  away,  and 
the  machine  started  homeward. 

“Now  what  on  earth  happened?”  Pen 
cried. 

•  Uncle  Denny  looked  at  Jim  and  Jim 
shook  his  head.  “I’m  not  going  to  talk 


about  it,”  he  said.  “I’ve  a  right  to  keep 
silence.” 

Pen  bounced  up  and  down  on  the  seat  im¬ 
patiently.  “You  haven’t  any  such  right, 
Jim  Manning.  You’ve  got  to  tell  me  what 
you  said  about  Sara.” 

“Aw,  let’s  forget  it!”  answered  Jim  wear¬ 
ily.  “I’m  sorry  I  ever  even  told  Uncle 
Denny.” 

He  leaned  back  and  closed  his  eyes,  and 
his  tired  face  touched  Pen’s  heart.  “You 
poor  dear!”  she  exclaimed.  “It  was  awfully 
hard  on  you  to  lose  the  race.” 

Jim’s  mother  patted  her  ‘boy’s  hand. 
“You  are  a  very  blind  girl,  Penelope,”  she 
said.  “And  I’m  afraid  it  will  take  long 
years  of  trouble  to  open  your  eyes.  We  all 
must  just  stand  back  and  wait.” 

The  little  look  of  pre-knowledge  that  oc¬ 
casionally  made  Pen’s  eyes  old  came  to  them 
now  as  she  turned  toward  Jim’s  mother. 
“Did  you  learn  easily.  Aunt  Mary?” 

The  older  woman  shook  her  head. 
“Heaven  knows,”  she  answered,  “I  paid  a 
price  for  what  little  I  know — the  price  of  ex¬ 
perience.  I  guess  we  women  are  all  alike.” 

When  they  reached  the  brownstone  front, 
Jim  went  to  bed  at  once  and  the  matter 
of  the  race  was  not  mentioned  among  the 
other  three  at  supf)er.  Pen  was  offended  at 
what  she  considered  the  lack  of  confidence 
in  her  and  withdrew  haughtily  to’ her  room, 
and  Uncle  Denny  went  out  and  did  not  re¬ 
turn  until  late.  Jim’s  mother  was  waiting 
for  him  in  their  big,  comfortable  bedroom. 

Dennis  peeled  off  his  coat  and  vest  and 
wiped  his  forehead.  “Mary,”  he  said,  “I’ve 
been  talking  to  the  policeman  who  helped 
Jim.  He  says  it  was  a  deliberate  knock-out 
Sara  gave  Jim.  He  was  standing  right  be¬ 
side  them  at  the  time.” 

Jim’s  mother  threw  up  her  hands.  “That 
Greek  shall  never  come  inside  this  house 
again,  Michael!” 

Dennis  nodded  as  he  walked  the  floor.  “I 
don’t  know  what  to  do  about  the  matter. 
As  a  lawyer.  I’d  say  drop  it.  As  Jim’s  best 
friend,  I  feel  like  making  trouble  for  Sara¬ 
dokis,  though  I  know  Jim  will  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  He  wants  to  win 
Pen  on  his  own  merits,  not  by  tattling.” 

Jim’s  mother  looked  thoughtfully  at  the 
sock  she  was  darning.  “Jim  has  the  right 
to  say  what  shall  be  done.  It  means  a  lot 
to  him  in  regard  to  its  effect  on  Pen.  But  I 
think  Pen  must  be  told  the  whole  story.” 

Uncle  Denny  continued  to  pace  the  floor 
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for  some  time,  then  he  sighed:  “You’re 
right,  as  usual,  Mary.  I’ll  tell  Pen  myself, 
and  forbid  Sara  the  house,  then  we’ll  drop 
it.  I’m  glad  for  one  thing.  This  gives  the 
last  blow  to  any  hof)e  Sara  may  have  had 
of  getting  Jim  into  business  with  him.  Jim 
will  take  that  job  with  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service.  Though  how  I’m  to 
live  without  me  boy,  Mary,  it’s  hard  for  me 
to  say!’’ 

Uncle  Denny’s  Irish  voice  broke,  and 
Jim’s  mother’s  lips  quivered. 

Uncle  Denny  told  the  story  of  the  boys’ 
trouble  to  Penelope  the  next  morning.  Pen 
flatly  refused  to  believe  it. 

“I  don’t  doubt  that  Jim  thinks  Sara 
meant  it,”  she  said.  “But  I  am  surprised 
at  Jim!  And  I  shall  have  to  tell  you.  Uncle 
Denny,  that  if  you  forbid  Sara  the  house  I 
shall  meet  him  clandestinely.  I,  for  one, 
won’t  turn  down  an  old  friend.” 

Pen  was  so  firm  and  so  unreasonable  that 
she  alarmed  Dennis,  but  in  view  of  Jim’s 
coming  departure  for  the  West  he  decided 
not  to  worry  her  further.  Pen  resolved  to 
have  it  out  with  Jim.  But  he,  coming  upon 
her  in  the  library  that  same  morning,  gave 
the  conversation  a  turn  that  left  her  no  op- 
jwrtunity  for  the  scolding  she  had  planned 
for  him. 

“I’m  going  away.  Pen,  to  make  some  kind 
of  a  name  to  bring  back  to  you,  and  then, 
when  I’ve  made  it,  I’m  coming  for  you,”  Jim 
said,  putting  his  strong  young  hands  on 
Pen’s  shoulders  and  looking  clearly  into  her 
eyes.  “You  belong  to  me,  Penelope.  You 
never  can  belong  to  Sara.  You  know 
that.” 

Pen  looked  up  into  Jim’s  face  a  little  piti¬ 
fully.  “Still  Jim,  ’way  back  in  my  heart  is 
a  feeling  for  you  that  l^longs  to  no  one  else. 
You — you  are  fine,  Jim,  and  yet — oh,  Jim, 
if  you  want  me,  you’d  better  take  me  now, 
bemuse — ”  this  with  a  sudden  gust  of  girlish 
confidence — “because,  honestly.  I’m  just 
crazy  about  Sara,  and  I  know  you  are  better 
for  me  than  he  is!” 

Jim  gave  a  joyful  laugh.  “I’d  be  a 
mucker  to  try  to  make  you  marry  me  now. 
Penny!  You  are  just  a  kid.  And  just  a 
dear!  There  is  an  awful  lot  to  you  that  Sara 
can  never  touch.  You  show  it  only  to  me. 
And  it’s  mine!” 

“You’d  better  stay  on  the  job.  Still,”  said 
Pen  wamingly. 


Again  Jim  laughed.  “Why,  you  sent  me 
out  West  yourself!” 

Pen  nodded.  “And  it  will  make  a  man  of 
you.  It  will  wake  you  up.  And  when  you 
wake  up,  you’ll  be  a  big  man,  Jimmy.” 

Pen’s  old  look  was  on  her  face.  “What 
do  you  mean.  Pen?”  asked  Jim. 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  “I  don’t  quite 
know.  Some  day,  when  I’ve  learned  some 
of  the  lessons  Aunt  Mary  says  are  coming 
to  me.  I’ll  tell  you.”  Then  a  look  almost  of 
fright  came  to  Pen’s  face.  “I’m  afraid  to 
learn  the  lessons.  Still!  Take  me  with  you 
now,  Jimmy!” 

The  tall  boy  looked  at  her  longingly,  then 
he  said:  “Dear,  I  mustn’t!  It  wouldn’t  be 
treating  you  right.”  And  there  was  a  sud¬ 
den  depth  of  passion  in  his  young  voice  as 
he  added:  “I’m  going  to  give  you  my  sign 
and  seal  again,  beloved.” 

And  Jim  lifted  Penelope  in  his  strong 
arms  and  laid  his  lips  to  hers  in  a  hot  young 
kiss  that  seemed  to  leave  its  impress  on  her 
very  heart.  As  he  set  her  to  her  feet,  Penel¬ 
ope  gave  a  little  sob  and  ran  from  the  room. 

Jim  went  about  his  preparations  for 
graduating  and  for  leaving  home  with  a 
complete  sense  of  security.  He  had  ar¬ 
ranged  his  future. 

The  next  two  weeks  were  busy  and  hur¬ 
ried.  Pen,  a  little  wistful-eyed  whenever 
she  looked  at  Jim,  avoided  being  alone  with 
him.  Saradokis  did  not  come  to  the  house 
again.  He  took  two  weeks  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  after  graduation  before  b^inning  the 
contracting  business  which  his  father  had 
built  up  for  him. 

Jim’s  mother.  Uncle  Denny,  and  Pen 
went  to  the  station  with  him.  He  kissed 
his  mother,  wrung  Pen’s  and  Dennis’s 
hands,  then  climb^  aboard  the  train  and 
reappeared  on  the  observation  platform. 
His  face  was  rigid.  His  hat  was  clenched 
in  his  fist.  None  of  the  watching  group 
was  to  forget  the  picture  of  him  as  the 
train  pulled  out — the  tall,  boyish  figure  in 
the  blue  Norfolk  suit,  the  thick  brown  hair 
tossed  across  his  dreamer’s  forehead,  and 
the  half  sweet,  half  wistful  smile  set  on  his 
young  lips. 

There  were  tears  on  Jim’s  mother’s 
cheeks  and  in  Pen’s  eyes,  but  it  was  Uncle 
Denny  who  broke  dowm  and  cried. 

“He’s  me  own  heart.  Still  Jim  is!”  he 
sobbed. 


The  second  instalment  of  “StiU  Jim”  will  appear  in  the  January  number. 
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■ 

ell  past  candle-lighting  time  the 
Honorable  Patricia  came  upon 
■  ■  the  king  in  his  palace. 

“Terry,”  she  began,  with  a  sly  touch  of 
the  brogue — which  was  unfair;  the  king 
knew  already  that  he’d  have  to  give  in. 
“Is  it  much  you’d  mind,  Terry  dear,”  she 
said,  heaping  her  Cavalier  hat  and  Spanish 
cloak  on  a  carved  chair,  “if  I — if  I — mislaid 
my  bridegroom  this  evening?” 

“’Tis  this  evening,”  the  king  reminded 
her,  “that  you  are  to  marry  him.” 

“I  know,”  said  Patricia,  “and  that’s  why 
I  asked  you — about  mislaying  him.” 

“’T would  be  possibly  noticed — his  not 
being  around.” 

“Honest,  Terry,  I’m  sorry,  but — well, 
that’s  what  I’ve  done.  I’ve — mislaid  him!” 

“Patricia,”  the  king  asked  quietly,  “where 
is  he,  your  Cousin  Renaldo?  You  w'ent  out 
with  him  an  hour  ago.” 

“But  you’d  send  and  rescue  him,  if  I 
told.  Then  w'e  should  have  to  have  the  wed¬ 
ding  after  all.” 

“Rescue  him.  Sis?  What - ” 


“Oh,”  said  Patricia,  “he  was  mislaid  ade¬ 
quately,  all  right.  I  rather  think  he’s  locked 
up  by  this  time.” 

One  could  believe  that  there  was  a  twink¬ 
ling  in  the  king’s  calm  gray  eyes.  The  king 
was  Irish,  after  all,  despite  his  former  incar>- 
nation  as  the  ultra-serious  Athos  of  “The 
Three  Musketeers;”  and  the  O’Hara  that 
was  in  him  now  could  not  forego  a  smile 
over  the  exquisite  Duke  Renaldo  de  Valde- 
pena  comfortably  locked  up  for  his  w  edding- 
day,  and  the  bride-apparent  not  tremen¬ 
dously  grieved  over  it,  either.  But  some¬ 
thing  else  made  the  king  suddenly  grave. 

“I  believed,  Patricia,”  he  said  gently, 
“that  you  wished  to  marry  Renaldo.” 

“Indeed,  Terry,  I  did  truly  want  to. 
That  is,”  she  corrected  herself  desperately, 
“I  winted  to  want  to,  so  much,  on  your  ac¬ 
count;  but — but  I - ” 

“Yes,  Sis?” 

“But  I  just  couldn’t  want  to  want  to — 
enough,  no  matter  how  hard  I  tried.  Yes, 
that’s  it.  I - ” 

He  put  up  his  hand,  interrupting  her,  and 
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summoned  an  attendant;  whereupon  her 
heart  and  the  mischievous  black  eyes  melted 
before  his  serene,  matter-of-fact  sacrifice 
where  his  sister  was  concerned.  She  heard 
him  dispatch  word  by  the  attendant  to  the 
patriarch  of  Illyria,  to  the  court  chamber- 
lain,  to  the  cook  in  the  kitchen,  that  there 
would  be  no  wedding  that  evening.  The 
princess  had  changed  her  mind. 

“Now,”  said  the  king,  when  they  were 
alone  again,  “where  is  Renaldo?  I  may 
need  him  at  any  moment.  This  is  no  time 
when  I  can  spare  a  true,  and  brave,  and  re¬ 
sourceful  friend,  Patricia.” 

The  girl  went  behind  her  brother’s  chair, 
where  he  sat  at  his  work  desk  in  the  great, 
bare  apartment,  and  put  a  hand  almost 
timidly  on  his  shoulder.  “Terry,  dear,  you 
really  forgive  me?”  The  brogue  was  gone. 
She  was  utterly  repentant.  “Oh,  dear,” 
she  cried,  “why  did  I  ever  come?  Or  why 
can’t  I  marry  Renaldo  and  let  him  take  me 
back,  out  of  your  way?  As  if  you  hadn’t 
enough  on  your  hands  already,  with  this 
buzzing  kingdom!  And  you  are  afraid  they 
might  cut  my  throat  too,  your  horrid  brig¬ 
ands.  Yes,  they  are,  Terry,  every  last 
Illyrian — just  brigands.  And  they  think, 
simply  because  they  made  you  their  king, 
they  can  stroll  in  any  time  and  kill  you. 
That’s  their  gratitude  for  leading  them  to  in¬ 
dependence  against  Turkey.  Why  couldn't 
you  let  the  Turks  keep  them?  You  weren’t 
under  any  obligations  to  the  Turks,  were 
you?  Dear,  dear,  why  didn’t  I  stay  in 
Paris?” 

The  king’s  calm,  white  face  softened.  He 
knew  that  she  had  come  with  some  wilful 
notion  of  saving  him  from  a  palace  massacre. 

“Don't  you  smile!”  she  cried,  but  glory¬ 
ing  in  him  because  he  could.  “It’s  a  fact, 
though,”  she  protested  earnestly,  “that  your 
being  in  danger  was  why  I  came.  I  couldn’t 
sleep  for  thinking  of  that  hateful  Austrian 
envoy  down  here,  turning  your  own  sub¬ 
jects  against  you,  making  them  believe  you 
meant  to  betray  Illyria  over  to  Austria, 
when  that  was  just  the  thing  you  wouldn’t 
do.  I  had  to  come,  that’s  all,  and  I — I’ve 
only  made  everything  worse.  And  I  can’t 
— can’t — marry  Renaldo!” 

Remorse  left  her  lip  quivering,  but  it  was 
not  remorse  that  rose-tinted  the  cream  of 
her  cheeks.  The  abrupt  and  mysterious 
discovery  that  she  could  not  marry  Re¬ 
naldo  was — oh,  surely! — but  a  coincidence 
with  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Mr. 


Ned  Thacker  of  Kansas.  She  knew  it  could 
be  nothing  else.  Only  a  coincidence. 
Surely,  although  Ned  had  followed  her 
across  Europe  and  had  promptly  fretted 
the  prosp)ective  bridegroom  into  a  fight! 

“Where,”  persisted  the  king,  “is  Re¬ 
naldo?” 

Patricia  approached  the  answer  warily, 
the  rose  tint  coming  and  going.  “Well,” 
she  said,  “to  begin  with,  Renaldo  wanted 
me  to  take  a  walk  with  him,  and  see  him 
give  that  young  American,  Mr. — Mr. ” 

“Thacker,”  supplied  the  king  innocently. 

“Yes — see  him  give  Mr.  Thacker  a  little 
lesson  in  fencing.” 

“How!”  exclaimed  the  king.  “A  duel?” 

She  nodded. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  the  king,  “Renaldo 
would  not  hurt  him.” 

“N-o,”  agreed  Patricia  reflectively,  “Re¬ 
naldo  would  not  hurt  him.  You  see,  Mr. 
Thacker  took  his  sword  away  from  him.” 

The  king  sat  back  incredulously. 

“  ’Tis  the  truth,  Terry,”  she  declared,  her 
eyes  sparkling.  “Just  wrenched  it  away  on 
his  own  blade — phisU — like  that.  Some¬ 
thing  you  would  have  enjoyed,  Terry. 
Poor  Renaldo - ” 

“What — what  was  the  quarrel?” 

The  rose  tint  deepened  deliciously. 
“Why,  how  should  I  know?  Indeed!” 

“They  should  have  been  arrested.” 

“They  were.  Your  big,  flaxen-pompa- 
doured  captain  of  the  Guard  in  the  Illyrian 
skirts - ” 

“Young  von  der  Blitzen — yes?” 

“Well,  he  arrested  them,  he  and  about 
twenty  of  his  men.” 

The  king  turned  in  his  chair,  reaching  for 
the  old-fashioned  bell-cord. 

“Wait,”  Patricia  begged.  “You  are  going 
to  send  for  Renaldo.  But  I  was  thinking, 
since  you  need  a  brave  and  resourceful 
friend,  you  might  as  well  have  two  of  them. 
Mr.  —  uh,  Mr.  Thacker - ” 

“Of  course,”'  said  the  king,  “I  shall  have 
to  have  them  both  released;  but  as  for  call¬ 
ing  upon  a  stranger  for  aid - ” 

“Mr.  Thacker  was  a  stranger,”  she  re¬ 
minded  him,  “when  he  fought  Coligny  in 
Paris  and  help>ed  you  to  your  crown.  He 
was  a  stranger  when  he  helped  Renaldo 
save  me  from  Coligny - ” 

“And  when,”  suggested  her  brother,  “he 
help)ed  you  save  yourself  from  Renaldo  this 
afternoon?” 

But  she  was  too  deeply  in  earnest  to  heed 
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the  thrust.  “Oh,  keep  him  near  you, 
Terry',”  she  pleaded. .  “He  is  the  kind  of 
man  I  want  near  you.” 

“I  grant,”  conceded  the  king  indulgently, 
“that  our  Mr.  Thacker  is  a  redoubtable  lad, 
Renaldo’s  master  with  the  foils,  and  all 
that;  but  when  it  comes  to  parrying  con¬ 
spiracy,  Austrian  conspiracy,  and  Aunt 
Jemima  doubtless  at  the  bottom  of  it,  why 
then,  give  me  Renaldo.” 

“Then  why  isn’t  he  here,  your  Renaldo?” 

“But  he  is  under  arrest,  you  say - ” 

“No  matter,  if  he  is  so  clever.  He  knows 
your  peril.  Why  isn’t  he  here?  His  wed¬ 
ding-day,  too!”  She  had  to  add  that. 

“You  make  me  wonder.  Sis,  that  Mr. 
Thacker  is  not  here.” 

“Ah,  that,”  she  cried,  “faith,  and  I  won¬ 
der  too!” 

A  soft  tapping  fell  on  the  oaken  doors  that 
gave  upon  the  corridor.  “Enter,”  called 
the  king;  and  the  doors  were  pushed  open, 
revealing  two  wild-looking  Illyrian  guards¬ 
men  on  duty  at  either  side  and  a  somber 
lackey  between,  who  announced  Milady  of 
V’aldejjena. 

“Aunt  Jemima!”  exclaimed  Patricia, 
glancing  dolefully  at  her  brother. 

The  king  was  more  gracious.  “But  you 
are  keeping  her  w'aiting,”  he  said  in  Illy¬ 
rian  to  the  footman.  “And  here,  take  one  of 
these  candles  for  light.  The  poor  old  lady,” 
he  added  to  Patricia,  “can  not  find  her  way 
yet  about  these  gloomy  corridors.” 

“Can’t  she?”  sniffed  Patricia.  “She  is 
most  at  home  in  dark  windings,  Terry. 
You  should  know.” 

The  king  did  know  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
through  exp>erience,  of  his  great-aunt’s  in¬ 
veterate  propensity  for  scheming.  But  he 
couldn’t  cure  himself  of  believ'ing  that  pres¬ 
ently  she  would  give  up  her  treacherous  dis¬ 
like  of  him.  He  did  not  know  how  deep  it 
went— with  what  jealousy  the  Spanish Val- 
depena  had  watched  the  success  of  their 
Irish  kinsman.  More  than  that,  he  only 
suspected  her  high  interests  in  Austria  and 
the  ties  that  bound  her  tightly  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  cause.  All  he  really  knew  was  her 
spiteful  predilection  for  tricking  him. 

The  flunky  had  but  stepped  back  into  the 
corridor,  and  at  once  came  forward  again, 
standing  to  one  side,  and  bowing  stiffly  as 
Aunt  Jemima,  with  her  ridiculously  gaudy 
little  bonnet,  and  befurred  to  the  eyes, 
passed  him  into  the  king’s  apartment.  But 
there  was  some  one  close  behind  her,  po¬ 


litely  propelling  her  by  an  elbow,  in  fact; 
and  at  sight  of  this  man  the  king  and  his 
sister  stared,  though  she  turned  her  head 
quickly,  that  the  man  might  not  see  the 
exultant  glow  in  her  eyes. 

“Thacker!”  exclaimed  the  king,  frankly 
bewildered. 

Ned  Thacker,  whom  Patricia  had  seen 
hardly  an  hour  before  in  the  hands  of  von 
der  Blitzen’s  guardsmen,  was  still  in  the 
same  cleared-for-action  deshabille  as  when 
he  fought  his  duel  with  Renaldo.  He  was 
stripp>ed  of  hat,  coat,  vest,  collar,  and  sus¬ 
penders;  and  even  the  cuff  was  still  rolled 
back  from  his  sword  wrist. 

But  there  were  signs  of  exertion  not  of 
the  duel,  and  certainly  more  recent.  A 
hand,  evidently,  had  fastened  in  his  collar- 
band,  tearing  the  fabric  downward,  and 
baring  the  column  of  his  neck  and  a  gleam 
of  white  chest.  Also  the  knuckles  of  his 
right  hand  were  smeared,  although  the  skin 
was  not  broken.  In  the  soft  glare  of  the 
king’s  candelabra,  his  sandy  eyelashes  bat¬ 
ted  in  appreciation  of  his  late  activities,  and 
perhaps  in  anticipation  of  those  to  come. 

Catching  Patricia’s  eye  on  the  rebound, 
he  tendered  that  astounded  young  lady  a 
sober  military  salute  by  way  of  recognition. 

“How,  young  sir,”  spoke  the  king,  “you 
are  not  in  the  custody  of  my  Guard?” 

Still  holding  Aunt  Jemima  deferentially 
by  the  elbow,  Ned  waited  until  the  flunky 
pulled  the  doors  to.  Then  he  released  the 
little  old  woman,  sprang  to  the  doors,  and 
dropped  into  place  across  them  the  heavy 
beam  that  made  them  a  fortified  barrier. 

“You  are  not  in  the  custody  of  my  Guard, 
sir,”  repeated  the  king,  unmoved,  suspend¬ 
ing  judgment. 

“Hardly,”  admitted  Ned,  glancing  down 
at  his  free  arms. 

“You  escaped?”  cried  Patricia.  “Oh, 
but  how?” 

“Easily.  The  snow  was  icy,  and  it 
was  dark;  and  they  tripped  and  slipped, 
and — but  ’twould  be  a  tame  cat  that 
did  not  streak  it;  for,  you  see,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  with  careful  consideration  of 
manner,  “when  a  man  breaks  up  a  girl’s 
wedding,  he  really  ought  to  hurry  and  be  on 
hand  to  help  her  out  of  any  consequences. 
That  seemed  to  me  only  the  pwlite  thing  to 
do,”  he  added  wistfully. 

She  lifted  her  chin  in  disdain.  But  he 
went  on;  and  out  of  his  whimsical  phrases, 
spoken  with  a  mock-app>ealing  diffidence. 


AUNT  JEMIMA,  BEI^URRED  TO  THE  EYES,  PASSED  INTO  THE  KING'S  APARTMENT.  BUT 
THERE  WAS  SOME  ONE  CLOSE  BEHIND  HER,  POLITELY  PROPELLING  HER  BY  AN  ELBOW. 
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slowly  crept  a  tragic  significance.  “I  should 
not  think,”  he  said,  “that  a  girl  w’ould  wish 
to  see  her  brother  kidnapp>ed  off  his  throne, 
and  all  because  he  could  not  get  her  mar¬ 
ried  off  and  out  of  his  way.” 

The  king  made  a  slight  gesture  of  impa¬ 
tience.  “Milady,”  he  interrupted,  address¬ 
ing  his  great-aunt,  “you  know  I  am  at  your 
disposition.  Pray  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  how  I  can  serve  you  and  Mr.  Thacker 
here,  whom  you  have  brought  with  you.” 

The  little  old  woman  had  uttered  no  word, 
although  she  made  many  odd  noises;  and 
she  did  not  reply  now,  save  by  a  raging 
spasm  of  the  tense,  withered  frame  which 
left  the  feathers  in  her  bonnet  quivering  as 
with  an  ague. 

“Oh,”  said  young  Thacker,  “it  was  I  who 
brought  her.  You  will  pardon  her  for  not 
speaking.”  Whereupon  he  gently  un- 
wrapp>ed  the  furs  from  her  throat,  and  they 
saw  that  she  was  gagged — gagged  with  her 
own  coroneted  handkerchief! 

Her  eyes,  as  they  met  theirs,  became  a 
deeper,  glittering  green. 

The  king  straightened  in  his  chair.  Even 
Patricia  was  shocked,  for  all  that  she  knewr 
of  Milady’s  wickedness. 

“It  was  my  quickest  way  to  get  to  you,” 
Ned  told  the  king  without  hint  of  apology’. 
“If  I  hadn’t  brought  her  along,  she  might 
have  told  your  flunkies  and  guards  things  to 
keep  me  from  getting  to  you  at  all.  So  I 
gagged  her  and  escorted  her  into  the  pal¬ 
ace,  and  told  the  first  footman  we  met  who 
knew  French  that  her  ladyship  wanted  to 
see  you.” 

“But  why,”  demanded  the  king,  “this 
urgent  need?” 

“Or,”  asked  Patricia  excitedly,  “why 
bar  those  doors?  And  what  has  Aunt 
Jemima - ” 

“Aunt  Jemima,”  Ned  stated  grimly,  “has 
been  cooking  up  something.” 

“Busy  little  Aunt  Jemima,”  murmured 
Patricia,  but  with  growing  terror  in  her 
heart.  “Yet  what — what  has  she - ” 

Ned  put  up  a  hand.  He  w’anted  but  the 
opportunity  to  tell  it  all,  quickly.  “You 
remember  this  evening.  Miss  Patricia,”  he 
said,  “when  you  left  for  the  palace  with 
Captain  von  der  Blitzen,  leaving  poor 
Cousin  Renaldo  and  me  overpowered  by  the 
Captain’s  wild  guardsmen?  That  was  one 
reason  why  I  broke  loose.  The  Captain 
was  to  have  arrested  only  Renaldo.  He 
agreed  with  me  as  to  that,  so  that  you  would 


not  have  to  marry  Renaldo.  But  he  arrested 
me  too,  and  you  laughed  when  you  tripped 
off  with  him,  and  the  Captain  laughed.  I 
heard  him.” 

“What — ”  began  the  king,  almost  losing 
patience. 

“Had  that  to  do  with  it?”  queried  Ned. 
“Only  this.  I  escaped  to  settle  my  score 
against  this  big,  false  captain  who  had 
seemed  so  simple.  And  when  I  escap>ed,  I 
hurried  after  him  and  Miss  Patricia  to  the 
palace  here.  That  must  have  been  a  half- 
hour  after,  and  I  came  upon  him  in  the  pal¬ 
ace  yard.  But  he  was  not  alone.  A  woman 
was  with  him,  talking  low,  and — I  decided 
to  let  my  score  against  the  Captain  wait,  for 
what  I  overheard  her  say  caused  me  to 
tiptoe  behind  a  tree  and  listen.  She  was 
more  than  gumming  up  the  Captain’s  wits. 
Her  tones  were  like  rancid  honey.” 

“What  did  you  overhear?” 

“I  heard  her  say:  ‘Yet  it  will  take  a  hero, 
a  beau  sabreur,  a  very  paladin,’  when  the 
Captain  stamped  his  foot  and  told  her  to 
tell  him  what  to  do.  Then  she  did  tell  him, 
getting  hold  of  his  jacket  and  pulling  her¬ 
self  up  on  her  toes  and  mouthing  it  into  his 
ear.  It  wasn’t  much,”  said  N^;  “he  was 
only  to  break  in  here  with  those  wild 
Illyrian  guardsmen  and  kidnap  your  Royal 
Majesty.” 

Involuntarily  the  king  and  his  sister 
turned  eyes  of  hurt  reproach  on  the  gagged 
old  woman,  who  glared  back  at  them  in 
scorn. 

“I  see,”  said  the  king  sorrowfully.  “She 
doubtless  persuaded  the  Captain,  who  after 
all  is  a  simple,  honest  fellow,  that  if  he  loves 
me,  as  he  does,  he  must  keep  me  by  force 
from  betraying  Illyria  into  the  Austrian 
policy.” 

“Something  like  that,”  Ned  replied. 
“She  told  him  that  your  Cousin  Renaldo  has 
come  here  to  exert  his  influence  over  you, 
and  that  he  and  I  both  are  in  the  employ  of 
Austria,  and  that  you  are  about  to  oflScer 
every  garrison,  arsenal,  and  fortress  with 
traitors  already  named  by  the  Austrian 
envoy.” 

“Rubbish!”  cried  Patricia.  “And  the 
Captain  believed  it?” 

“He  left  her,”  said  Ned,  “to  bring  his 
Guard  here  right  away!  Which  is  why,”  he 
added,  “I  have  barred  the  doors.” 

“And  brought  the  w’oman  to  me?” 

“Exactly,  even  your  sacred  great-aunt, 
sir.” 
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The  natural  pallor  of  the 
young  king  was  ghost-like. 
In  the  austere  calm  of  his 
gaze,  as  he  turned  to  his 
shriveled,  raging  kinswoman, 
one  felt  the  man’s  cold  dead¬ 
liness  to  all  things  base.  “To 
this,  then,  which  you  know 
will  be  assassination,  does 
your  hatred  carry  you  at  last? 
Even,  Milady,  to  murder?” 

Ned  Thacker  shrank  from 
the  baleful  hatred  in  her  eyes. 
Patricia  could  not  look  at  all; 
but  with  the  word  “assass¬ 
ination”  a  shuddering  little 
cry  of  protest  escaped  her. 

“Assassination,”  repeated 
the  king,  “for  she  knows  that 
there  will  be  one  among  the 
guardsmen  who  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  will  shoot — oh,  acci¬ 
dentally,  of  course!  But 
afterward,  he  will  go  to  the 
Austrian  envoy,  and  receive 
his  pay — Ah,  listen.  You 
hear?” 

It  was  the  silvery  note  of 
a  whistle,  trilling  on  the  frosty 
air;  and  the  king  knew  it  for 
the  Captain’s,  when  he  wished 
to  call  his  men  from  park  and 
wineshops.  A  word  that  the 
king  received  Austria’s  secret 
emissaries  would  bring  them 
raging  to  the  palace,  which 
they  knew  so  well  as  the  cit¬ 
adel  of  their  old  Turkish 
governors. 

“Mr.  Thacker,”  said  the 
king,  pointing  to  a  tapestried 
arch  in  the  bare  stones,  “that 
way  you  pass  through  my 
apartments  and  into  the  gar¬ 
dens  at  the  rear.  There  you 
will  find  a  locked  grille,  which 
gives  upon  the  drive  over¬ 
looking  the  bay.  The  fifth 
residence,  as  you  turn  down 
toward  the  city,  is  that  of  the 
French  minister.  It  is  the 
nearest  refuge,  and  here  are 
the  keys  that  you  will  need. 
Patricia,  Milady,  you  will  go 
tvith  him.” 

“Terry!  And  you  stay 
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Without  replying,  the  king  held  the  keys 
out  to  Ned;  and  Ned  shook  his  head  for  the 
second  time,  with  a  certain  sandy-pated 
finality.  “I  am  sorr\',”  he  said,  “but  you 
will  have  to  go  and  I  will  stay.  I  wouldn’t 
miss  what’s  going  to  happen  here  for  any¬ 
thing.’’ 

“Do  you  not  understand,  sir,”  said  the 
king,  “that  I  am  asking  you  to  save  my  sis¬ 
ter  from - ” 

The  whistle  trilled  nearer  under  the  pal¬ 
ace  windows. 

“And  so  I  would,”  said  Ned  earnestly, 
“only  you  are  here,  and  you — must!” 
Patricia,  at  this,  caught  his  drift  and  nodded 
with  vigor,  putting  more  obstinacy,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  into  his  stubborn  head.  “Now  please 
hurr>’,”  he  went  on,  “and  let  me  have  one  of 
your  overcoats,  with  a  high  collar,  and  a 
visored  cap  that  those  brigands  have  seen 
you  wear;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  lay  a  saber  and  scabbard,  casual¬ 
like,  across  your  desk  here.”  He  paused,  a 
russet-thatched  American  young  man  ex¬ 
acting  compliance  from  a  king.  “Please 
huny’,”  he  rep>eated. 

The  king’s  gaze  was  like  a  rapier  laid  on 
an  adversar>'’s  blade,  the  weight  of  will 
bearing  its  full  might.  But  there  was  no 
giving.  With  the  least  of  smiles,  Athos 
turned  to  do  the  bidding  of  d’Artagnan. 

“But,”  faltered  Patricia,  while  her  broth¬ 
er  was  gone,  “but  you?” 

“Oh,  I?”  said  Ned.  “I  will  entertain 
them.  You  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  get 
him  safely  to  the  French  minister’s.” 

“But — please  let  me  finish — but  they  will 
kill  you?” 

“No,  because  they  will  think  I  am  the 
king.” 

“But  when  they  learn  that  you  are  not? 
Or — Heaven’s  mercy,  I  forgot!  There  will 
be  one  who  will  shoot.” 

“Shooting  and  hitting  are  different  words, 
Miss  Patsy.” 

In  the  yard  below  men  were  running.  A 
rifle  dropped  on  •  the  flagging.  The  first 
vicious  yelps  of  insurrection  rose  to  their 
ears.  The  deep,  thunderous  tones  of  Cap¬ 
tain  von  der  Blitzen  were  heard  booming. 
The  little  old  woman  with  the  gag  listen^ 
thirstily. 

Then  the  king  entered,  bearing  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  disguise.  He  gravely  valeted  the 
young  Kansan,  slipping  over  his  shoulders 
the  worn,  gray  army  coat  that  had  been 
familiar  to  Illyrians  on  many  a  battlefield. 


“Any  further  instructions,  sire?”  asked  the 
king. 

“Yes,”  said  Ned,  with  equal  gravity.  “I 
want  to  borrow  Aunt  Jemima.” 

The  ancient  creature  started.  The 
wicked  eyes  strained  on  him  uneasily. 

“They  might  miss  the  king’s  sister,  and 
some  of  them  go  hunting  for  her,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Let  them  think  she,  too,  is  in 
their  hands.  Miss  Patricia,  that  Spanish 
cape  and  plumed  hat  you  wore  this  after¬ 
noon — the  Captain  already  knows  you  in 
them.  Good,  here  they  are  on  this  chair. 
Put  them  on  Aunt  Jemima,  and  you  put 
on  her  furs  and  so  forth.  Not  a  fair  ex¬ 
change,  but — quick,  I  hear  them  down  the 
corridor!” 

Patricia,  working  swiftly  as  directed,  her 
expression  very  thoughtful,  stopped  with 
an  abrupt  little  exclamation  of  despair. 
“Oh,”  she  cried,  “Auntie’s  slippers!”  and 
swept  a  gesture  downward  at  the  old  wom¬ 
an’s  surviving  vanity,  her  feet,  which  were 
pertly  encased  in  salmon-beaded  satin. 
Patricia  thrust  forw'ard  one  of  her  own 
stout  little  fur-topped  boots,  and  shook  her 
head  at  it.  “  ’Tis  no  use,”  she  said,  “unless 
we  change  them,  too.”  Whereupon  she 
hustled  her  muffled  great-aunt  through  the 
tapestried  arch  for  this  more  intimate  detail 
of  their  disguise. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  king  put 
out  his  hand  to  Ned.  “Mr.  Thacker,”  he 
said,  “I  understand.  You  use  my  sister’s 
peril  to  force  me  to  save  myself,  as  I  must 
in  order  to  save  her.  But  before  you  seri¬ 
ously  risk  yourself,  reveal  who  you  are,  and 
tell  them  I  shall  return.  Once  I  have  her 
safely  at  the  French  minister’s - ” 

“Of  course,”  said  Ned.  But  to  himself  he 
said:  “And  she’ll  keep  you  there,  too,  my 
suicidal  liege  lord.”  Then  he  blew  out  the 
candles,  leaving  only  three  or  four  alight 
in  the  cavernous  hall  that  the  king  called 
his  closet. 

Patricia  and  her  aunt  reappeared,  one 
smothered  to  the  bridge  of  her  nose  in 
Milady’s  furs,  the  other  in  the  folds  of  Pa¬ 
tricia’s  Spanish  cloak. 

“Come,  Sis,  if  that  is  you,”  said  the  king 
to  the  one  in  furs,  and  she  hastened  to  his 
side,  and  the  tapestry  fell  into  place  behind 
them  as  the  padded  footfalls  of  the  mocca- 
sined  guardsmen  reached  the  barred  oaken 
doors.  Ned  was  alone  with  the  one  in  the 
cloak.  At  first  he  approved.  She  was  Pa¬ 
tricia  so  far  as  Patricia  had  been  able  to 
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contrive  it,  from  the  brim  of  the  Cavalier 
hat,  shading  the  eyes  in  mysterious  con¬ 
spirator  fashion,  even  to  the  compact  little 
boots.  He  resented  those  boots,  however. 
They  were  almost  too  eloquent  of  his  witch¬ 
ing  Irish  princess.  They  almost  made  him 
long  to  take  the  cloaked  figure  in  his  arms, 
until  he  recalled  what  noxious  and  withered 
form  was  hidden  there. 

Out  in  the  corridor  they  were  knocking 
for  admission. 

“Look  here.  Milady,”  he  warned  her, 
“you’re  not  as  bent  and  aged  as  that,  you 
know.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it’s  some  job  for 
you  to  imitate  the  loveliest  girl  ever,  but 
still — Now  what?”  - 

A  quick  gasp,  sounding  indignation,  and 
she  crooked  her  back  the  more.  Infuriated, 
he  caught  her  by  the  shoulder.  “You’ll 
let  them  see  you’re  not  Patricia,  will  you? 
You’ll  sp)oil  this  plot,  will  you?  .  .  .  Stop 
that  clawing.  .  .  .  Ugh!” 

She  was  struggling  against  him,  but  it  was 
not  that  which  brought  his  exclamation  of 
disgust.  It  was  when  she  relaxed  in  his 
grasp,  and  lay  for  a  moment  inert  in  his 
arms,  while  she  panted,  catching  her  breath 
for  further  resistance.  He  shoved  her  from 
him,  very  ridiculous  in  his  anger. 

The  mutineers  were  using  rifle-butts  and 
yataghans  upon  the  oak.  The  woman 
shrank  back,  stopping  her  ears  against  the 
howls  and  the  crash  of  splintering  wood; 
but  always,  from  the  deep  shadow  of  her 
hat,  her  eyes  were  on  the  young  American, 
as  if  fascinated  by  youth  and  the  bubbling 
of  crystal-pure  courage.  He  had  fastened 
the  high  collar  of  the  king’s  coat  by  its 
chain-clasp,  so  that  he  was  lost  in  it  to  the 
ears,  and  pulled  the  king’s  cap  low  over 
his  eyes;  and  he  stood  beside  the  king’s  desk, 
watching  the  door. 

Already  there  was  a  jagged  rent  in  one 
lower  panel,  and  here  a  huge  fist  twisted  its 
way  through,  followed  by  a  prodigious  pink 
forearm.  Fist  and  forearm  worked  upward, 
then  the  fist  opened,  the  fingers  groping  un¬ 
til  they  closed  on  the  oaken  beam,  which 
they  lifted  and  hurled  clear.  The  doors 
gave,  and  the  Illyrians  of  the  Guard 
swarmed  in  like  hornets,  like  white-and- 
scarlet  hornets  in  their  red  vests  and  flow¬ 
ing  sleeves  and  white  Albanian  skirts.  They 
seemed  all  fierce  black  eyes  and  brandished 
weapons;  all  except  him  of  the  pink  forearm, 
who  stood  out  from  them  with  gleaming  yat¬ 
aghan,  a  magnificent  Viking  of  a  man,  a 


Porthian  colossus — nay,  Porthos  himself! 

There  was  a  clamoring  forward,  and  a 
crowding  back,  and  there  was  that  hesita¬ 
tion  which  halts  the  pack  when  the  quarry  is 
brought  to  bay.  All  craned  to  see  the  figure 
in  the  army  coat  so  quietly  waiting,  and  the 
tense  figure  of  the  woman  near  him.  It 
seemed  that  they  were  only  in  time.  The 
king  and  his  sister  were  on  the  point  of  going 
out,  perhaps  of  escaping.  They  began  to 
murmur  something  of  this  as  they  stared, 
restless,  yet  hesitant. 

“Well,  homicides?”  said  Ned  in  greeting. 
But  then  he  remembered.  His  voice  was  not 
the  king’s. 

The  Porthian  colossus  frowned  terribly, 
yet  the  terribleness  of  him  was  mostly  em¬ 
barrassed  simplicity.  He  tortured  his  sea- 
king  mustache  into  mousquetaire  spirals. 
His  blue  eyes  strained  appealingly  to  the 
woman  who  must  be  Patricia,  to  the  man 
who  must  be  the  king.  The  Illyrians  be¬ 
hind  him  jostled  and  muttered.  He  saluted, 
very  like  a  gorgeous  automaton. 

“Your  Majesty - ” 

Ned  stiffened.  An  American  may  not 
often  answer  to  that  address. 

“In  the  name  of — of — IlhTian  liberty, 

I  arrest  y — y — your  Majesty.” 

The  kingly  figure  remained  silent.  Ned 
might  not  parley,  but  he  would  precipitate 
nothing.  He  would  gain  all  the  time  he 
could  for  Patricia’s  flight.  The  Captain 
sighed  and  reluctantly  advanced  to  lay  a 
hand  on  his  prisoner’s  shoulder,  his  yata¬ 
ghan  flashing  like  silver  in  the  yellow  gloom. 
He  had  come  half-way  when  the  supposed 
king  flung  back  the  cape  of  his  coat,  freeing 
his  right  arm,  and  drew  the  saber  on  the 
desk  from  its  scabbard. 

Instantly  rifles  were  leveled,  and  pistols 
were  jerked  from  red  sashes,  and  a  murder¬ 
ous  grumbling  filled  the  room.  The  woman 
uttered  a  sharp  cry,  and  Ned  had  to  brush 
her  off,  using  his  left  arm.  He  wanted  none 
of  Milady’s  knife-thrusts  from  behind. 

The  Captain  turned  on  his  men.  “Draw 
on  the  king,  would  you?”  he  roared  at  them 
in  their  own  tongue.  “Now  shoulder  arms! 
Put  up  those  pistols!  And  I’ll  kill  the  first 
of  you  that  pulls  a  trigger.” 

He  was  obeyed,  sullenly,  yet  promptly. 

“Good  old  fat-headed  sport!”  murmured 
Ned,  waiting,  saber  in  hand. 

“Disarm  him,  then!  Disarm  him!”  cried 
the  mutineers. 

The  Captain  faltered.  He  would  have  to 
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cross  swords,  not  so  much  with  his  king,  as 
with  that  young  general  and  friend  at  whose 
side  he  had  fought  the  Turks.  The  rough 
old  campaign  coat  reminded  him  of  it 
jxiignantly.  But  to  his  simple  understand¬ 
ing  it  was  a  case  of  his  friend’s  honor,  and  his 
straightforward  heroism  was  equal  even  to 
this. 

“At  least  take  off  your  coat,”  he  urged. 

Ned  declined  with  a  slight  bow,  and 
brought  the  saber-hilt  to  his  lips  in  salute. 
The  Captain  groaned,  and  presented  his 
yataghan  point.  Instantly  the  enraptured 
tribesmen  heard  the  chafing  of  steel,,  while 
the  cloaked  woman  gripped  the  edge  of  the 
desk,  watching  eagerly. 

Now  Ned,  being  ignorant  of  Illyrian,  did 
not  understand  that  he  was  to  be  disarmed, 
and  he  received  for  a  thrust  a  slashing  blow 
down  the  length  of  his  blade,  which  numbed 
his  arm  and  sent  his  weapon  flying.  But 
he  had  it  again  as  it  clattered  to  the  floor, 
and  was  darting  low,  with  the  swift  stealth 
of  a  mouse.  So  he  slipp>ed  under  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  guard  and  ran  the  blade  through  be¬ 
tween  ribs  and  scarlet  vest. 

The  Captain  gave  way  and  seemed  to 
stagger,  whereupon  an  Ill>Tian  drew  and 
fired  on  the  supposed  king. 

At  that  infamy  the  Captain  hurled  round, 
singled  out  the  man  by  his  smoking  pistol, 
and  knocked  him  down.  Then,  sobbing  for 
shame,  he  turned  again  to  Ned. 

“Not  hit?”  he  cried. 

Ned  once  more  brushed  aside  the  trouble¬ 
some  cloaked  woman.  At  the  report  she 
had  shrieked  and  darted  at  him  as  if  to 
make  assassination  sure.  But  he  was  un¬ 
hurt. 

“God  bless  such  bad  aim!”  fervently 
mumbled  the  Captain. 

“But  you — ”  Ned  checked  himself,  and 
with  his  saber  pminted  inquiringly  at  his 
adversary’s  crimsoned  blouse. 

“That?”  scoffed  the  giant.  “Pouah,  vest 
ripped,  that’s  all!  Do  better  next  time. 
Come  on!” 

Ned  came.  And  his  whole  practical,  cat¬ 
like  mind  he  gave  to  fending  cyclopean 
blows  at  a  glancing  angle.  All  the  while  he 
was  aware  of  the  cloak^  figure  behind  him, 
hovering  always  near;  and  grisly  legends  of 
the  harpies  got  into  his  brain.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  old  woman’s  eyes,  and  felt  them 
on  a  certain  spot  between  his  shoulder 
blades  where  an  icy  hand  seemed  laid.  He 
swept  his  left  arm  behind  him  while  by 


leaps  and  parrying  he  kept  off  the  terrific 
giant  in  front. 

“Another  one!  Look,  he  will  shoot!” 

She  had  slipped  her  gag,  he  thought;  the 
voice  was  piercing.  She  meant  to  distract 
his  attention  for  an  instant.  An  instant, 
and  then  the  Captain  would  have  him. 
Therefore  he  did  not  look.  But  the  Cap¬ 
tain  did.  Of  course  the  Austrian  envoy 
would  have  more  than  one  assassin  among 
the  mutineers.  This  second  one  was  trust¬ 
ing  to  no  pistol.  In  cold  deliberation  he 
steadied  his  rifle  to  empty  a  throne. 

The  Captain  rushed  at  him  with  uplifted 
blade,  scattering  the  other  guardsmen. 
Ned  looked  then,  and  stooped  in  the  flash 
of  thought.  But  a  soft,  impetuous  weight 
crowded  him  off  his  balance,  and  he  went  to 
his  knees.  The  woman’s  arms  were  about 
his  neck,  as  if  to  throttle  him  or  hold  him 
for  the  rifle’s  aim,  although  for  the  instant 
she  was  between  him  and  the  assassin.  He 
felt  the  chain  at  his  collar  tom  away  by 
those  awful  fingers,  and  the  king’s  cap 
snatched  from  his  head. 

“See,”  she  cried  to  the  assassin,  “he  is 
not  the  king!  He  is  not  the  king!” 

The  murderous  rifle  sank  to  the  man’s 
side.  In  common  with  his  fellows  he  stared 
at  the  sandy-pated  American.  Captain 
von  der  Blitzen,  stopp>ed  midway  by  the 
woman’s  cry,  stared  hardest. 

“Mr. —  Buh-Buttons!”  he  ejaculated. 
“But  see  here„  you  are  locked  up.  I  mean, 
you  were  lock^  up.  Or — how — what — ” 
His  voice  drifted  vaguely  off  on  a  flood  of 
bewilderment. 

Nor  could  Ned  have  answered.  He  was 
having  an  astounding  surprise  of  his  own. 
The  voice  that  had  saved  him — it  was  a  very 
clear  voice,  and  honest  and  brave.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  caught  the  cloaked 
woman’s  two  hands — the  hands  with  the 
awful  fingers! — in  one  of  his  own.  With  the 
other  he  tilted  back  the  Cavalier  hat  from 
her  brow,  and  looked. 

The  face  under  the  brim,  the  chin,  mouth, 
nose,  eyes — still  wide  in  their  terror  for  him 
— they  were  all  Patricia’s. 

The  boy’s  heart  sang.  He  remembered 
how  the  supposed  old  woman  had  relaxed 
inert  in  his  arms.  He  wanted  to  make  sure 
why  she  had  thus  doubled  r61es,  playing  the 
king’s  sister  for  part  of  her  audience,  and 
the  king’s  great-aunt  for  himself.  Had  she 
done  it  to  save  him?  She  had  saved  him, 
too! 
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“Patricia — ”  he  began. 

She  slipped  from  his  hold  and  made  her¬ 
self  very  disdainful — princess-like  all  at 
once,  though  perhaps  it  was  a  shade  too 
hastily  done  for  a  proper  deterrent. 

“Why,”  she  said,  forestalling  his  ques¬ 
tion,  “I  had  seen  you  fight  twice,  and  it  was 
so  interesting  that — well,  you  see,  I  didn’t 
want  to  miss  any,  you  know.” 

He  decided  that  he  had  better  take  that 
as  it  came.  “But  the  old  woman - ” 

“Aunt  Jemima?  Oh,  she  was  more  than 
willing.  She  hoped  they’d  kill  you  and  kid¬ 
nap  me;  and  she  went  right  along  with 
Terry.  But — oh,”  she  cried  in  a  sudden  new 
terror,  “I  see  why  now!  She  will  reveal  her¬ 
self  to  Terry - ” 

“And  he  will  hurry  back  here  to  save 
you!” 

“Yes,  yes,  and  I  must  stop  him!  Oh, 
keep  those  brigands  from  following  me. 
Can  you?” 

“Go!”  he  said.  “Go!” 

He  hurried  her  to  the  tapestried  arch,  and 
there  he  found  that  her  hand  was  in  his,  and 
that  her  fingers  gave  his  a  quick  clasp;  and 
he  saw  that  the  black  eyes  of  his  little  Irish 
princess  were  large  with  wonder  of  him, 
and  moist — yes,  moist. 

Then  the  tapestry  fell  behind  her,  and  he 
stood  with  his  back  to  it,  ready  to  hold  the 
arch  against  the  whole  Illyrian  pack.  It 
had  all  been  the  work  of  less  than  a  minute, 
and  the  mutineers  had  stood  dazed  with 
surprise  and  bewilderment.  Ned  had  his 
saber  again,  and  he  was  coatless  now,  and 
altogether  he  was  quite  ready.  He  remem¬ 
bered  that  her  eyelashes  were  wet. 

The  mutineers  roused  as  they  saw  her 
vanish,  and  the  predatory  instinct  to  pursue 
whatever  runs  stirred  in  them. 

“The  king!  She  is  going  to  the  king! 
Follow  her!”  they  cried  to  one  another. 

They  had  no  thought  of  stopping  for  a 
lone  champion  at  the  arched  doorway.  He 
would  be  much  better  done  in  bronze,  as  to 
that:  lithe,  alert  figure,  naked  saber  in  hand, 
gray  eyes  resolute.  “Shoot  him!”  they 
howled.  There  was  no  reason  now  why  they 
should  not  use  firearms.  This  was  no 
king  in  their  path.  He  was  only  a  med¬ 


dling  foreigner,  an  agent  for  Austria.  “Shoot 
him!” 

But  there  was  their  captain.  Rifles  at 
aim  wavered.  Captain  von  der  Blitzen  had 
advanced  ahead  of  them,  and  had  turned 
and  faced  them.  He  stood  beside  the  young 
American.  The  two  spanned  the  doorway. 
They  would  hold  it  for  Patricia,  the  two  of 
them — Porthos,  d’Artagnan! 

,  However,  just  because  it  was  Patricia  to 
be  saved,  the  more  artful  d’Artagnan  sheered 
off  from  the  obvious  and  heroic  thing. 

“.’T won’t,  do,”  he  said.  “They’ll  kill  us 
both,  then —  Quick,  arrest  me!  Snatch 
away  my  saber!  Dear  old  Blunder  Blitzen, 
quick,  quick!” 

The  Illyrians  saw  that  their  captain  was 
not  defying  them  after  all.  It  was  but  a 
ruse  to  overpower  the  stranger.  They  saw 
him  turn  on  the  stranger  unawares  and 
wrench  away  his  sword. 

“Now,”  muttered  Ned,  as  he  struggled  in 
that  python  enfoldment,  “to  jail  with  me. 
I  hate  this  like  sixty,  but - ” 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Guard,”  cried  the 
Captain,  “to  the  barracks  with  him,  all  of 
you.  Once  to-day  he  escaped  from  a  dozen 
of  your  comrades.  Now  see  if  the  rest  of  you 
will  be  enough.” 

“But  the  king?”  they  clamored. 

The  Captain  stammered.  He  was  at  the 
end  of  his  line.  “Tell  them,”  urged  Ned, 
“that  I  am  their  bait  to  catch  the  king. 
They  know  the  man  he  is.  They  know  he 
will  come  himself  to  set  me  free.  TeU'them 
that.” 

“And  he  will,  he  will,”  declared  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  “After  what  you  have  done  this  night, 
he  will  not  let  that  obligation  stand  against 
him.  And  they  will  believe  it,  too.  Watch 
me. 

The  Captain  had  but  to  tell  them.  They 
did  know  the  king,  and  knew  that  he  would 
come.  But  to  bring  him,  they  made  very 
sure  of  their  prisoner.  So  it  was  that  Ned 
Thacker  went  to  his  bed  that  night  at¬ 
tended  by  the  resplendent  hornet  swarm  of 
the  King’s  Guard,  led  by  the  incomparably 
resplendent  big  king-homet  himself. 

But  he  was  by  no  means  an  unhappy 
d’Artagnan. 


•Another  story  about  d’Artagnan  of  Kansas  will  appear  in  the  January  number. 
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THE  GRIM  BUSINESS 
of  WAR 

hy 

FREDERICK  PALMER 

BditOti  Note— this  article  is  going  to  press,  we  have  word  from  Mr. 
Palmer  that  he  is  starting  for  Germany,  in  the  attempt  not  only  to  report  war 
news  from  behind  the  German  lines,  but  to  discover  at  first  hand  conditions 
resulting  from  the  war,  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere.  His  January  article  will 
therefore  present  German  aspects  of  the  war. 

The  article  printed  herewith  pictures  at  close  range  the  grim  work  of  the 
trenches,  and  sums  up  the  strategy  and  the  results  of  the  first  three  months 
of  fighting. 


E  H.WE  come  into  the  second 
era  of  the  war.  At  the  start 
the  generals  knew  their  ma¬ 
chine  only  by  its  work  in  the¬ 
oretical  experiments  of  drill 
and  maneuvers,  imitating  ac¬ 
tual  warfare.  For  forty  years  armies  had 
trained  for  the  cataclysm,  but  only  the  old 
generals  had  ever  been  in  battle,  except  in 
colonial  wars.  Officers  had  yet  to  prove 
their  leading;  privates  to  prove  their  cour¬ 
age.  An  auto-intoxication  of  eagerness  pos¬ 
sessed  them.  They  were  as  boxers  spring¬ 
ing  from  their  comers  at  the  sound  of  the 
gong,  in  the  intrepidity  of  a  deadly  enmity. 


So  there  was  a  fierce,  terrific  first  round 

“Why,”  said  a  British  officer,  “when  we 
had  our  first  glimpse  of  anything  that  look¬ 
ed  like  Germans,  everybody  let  go.  Since 
we’ve  seen  plenty  of  Germans  the  novelty 
has  worn  off.  We  shoot  now  only  when  it’s 
worth  while.” 

In  the  morning  of  the  war  every  officer 
and  soldier  was  fresh  with  energy,  as  the 
runner  is  fresh  from  the  rubber’s  hands  at 
the  start  of  a  race.  The  officers  of  all  the 
armies  unnecessarily  e.xposed  themselves. 
Each  nation  rejoiced  in  those  early  exploits 
of  abandoned  courage  which  proved  that 
the  old  spirit  still  survived.  Troops  going 
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into  their  first  charges  swept  on  in  forma¬ 
tions  whose  fearful  exposure  was  all  very 
well  for  maneuvers,  but  not  against  modern 
artillerx',  rifle,  and  machine-gun  fire. 

Old  heads  e.xpected  this.  Temerity  was 
better  than  timidity  at  the  start.  Germany 
had  her  exhibit  of  the  folly  of  heedless 
braverx'  before  Li^e  and  in  the  daring  of  the 
Crown  Prince’s  army  before  French  trench¬ 
es;  France  had  hers  in  the  first  rush  against 
German  trenches  in  .Alsace;  Russia  hers  in 
East  Prussia;  England  hers  in  the  charge  of 
the  Ninth  Lancers,  which,  unlike  that  of 
the  Light  Brigade,  was  not  because  some 
one  had  blundered,  but  because  they  “want¬ 
ed  to  do  it.”  Each  nation  gave  its  press 
only  the  story  of  the  charges  that  succeeded. 
It  left  untold  those  of  the  decimation  of  bat¬ 
talions,  regiments,  and  brigades  to  no  pur¬ 
pose. 

With  the  Aisne,  the  mental  ecstasy  and 
physical  ardor  of  the  troops  were  spent. 
Discomfort  and  hardship  b^me  the  com¬ 
monplaces  of  e.xistence.  German  officers 
who  started  out  with  dress-suit  cases  follow¬ 
ing  them  on  motor  trucks  were  glad  to  have 
a  toothbrush  and  comb  in  their  pockets. 
English  officers  who  had  rubber  baths  and 
pajamas  and  mattresses  in  their  kits  found 
it  a  luxury  to  sleep  in  a  haymow  and  get  off 
their  boots.  Soldiers  who  had  looked  so 
neat  as  they  left  their  mobilization  de|X)ts 
were  grimy  and  bearded. 

There  was  an  end  to  the  sp>ort  of  war.  It 
had  become  a  business,  an  occupation.  The 
courage  of  impulse  had  passed.  In  its  place 
had  come  the  courage  of  wisdom,  of  grim, 
tactical  cunning  and  determination.  All 
commanders  had  passed  the  word  for  offi¬ 
cers  to  take  care  not  to  exp)ose  themselves 
unnecessarily.  An  officer  is  a  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty,  costly  to  train,  not  really  replaced. 

FROM  BUSH  TO  MAJOR  LEAGUE 


as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  worth  while. 
Each  army  had  learned  the  extent  and  the 
limitation  of  its  p)ower.  Batteries  that 
poured  out  ammunition  prodigally  in  the 
beginning,  learned  to  bide  their  time  till  a 
maximum  amount  of  punishment  could  be 
inflicted.  Killing  became  cold-blooded. 

The  aeroplanes  had  found  out  their  uses; 
exactly  how  low  they  might  descend, 
whether  their  position  warranted  pursuit  of 
or  flight  from  another  plane.  Reserx’es  in 
close  order  seeing  a  smoke-ball  overhead 
from  a  passing  enemy’s  plane  scattered  in¬ 
stantly,  knowing  that  the  smoke-ball  was  a 
signal  to  the  enemy’s  guns  which  would 
send  a  flight  of  shells  to  the  spot.  The  man 
with  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  a  machine- 
gun  did  not  get  “buck  fever”  and  fire  too 
soon.  He  knew  the  psychological  moment 
for  opening  the  nozzle  of  his  bullet-stream, 
confident,  however  ominous  the  charge  ap¬ 
peared,  that  it  could  be  stopjied  before  it 
reached  the  trenches.  Infantry'  learned 
where  to  look  for  rapid-fire  guns  and  in¬ 
stinctively  to  concentrate  its  fire  on  them 
when  located.  Team  play  was  develop>ed 
among  all  the  armies.  Enemies  knew  en¬ 
emies,  and  all  enemies  “knew  how.” 

WAR  WITH  SPADES 

If  one  could  sail  low  in  a  plane  over  the 
French  and  the  German  front  in  France,  one 
might  say  this  was  not  a  war  at  all;  that  it 
was  a  competition  in  excavation;  that  these 
armies  were  not  composed  of  men,  but  of 
rodents.  He  would  see  little  ganglia  of 
troops  and  transports  on  the  roads  back  of 
human  warrens,  and  groups  of  guns  behind 
the  cover  of  hills  and  woods,  now  silent,  now- 
firing  leisurely,  now-  rapidly,  at  a  point  hid¬ 
den  in  the  smoke  of  bursting  shells  and  the 
dust  of  trenches  rising  heavenward;  which 
would  mean  that  one  or  the  other  was  at¬ 
tacking  to-day  and  trying  to  gain  a  little 
advantage.  The  vista  would  seem  hardly 
more  warlike  to  the  eye  than  blasting  and 
digging  a  railroad  cut.'  It  might  suggest 
rival  villages  of  beavers  and  prairie- 
dogs. 

It  is  amazing  what  a  company  of  soldiers 
with  picks  and  spades  and  axes  can  accom¬ 
plish  on  hurry  orders.  They  are  not  limited 
by  trade-union  hours.  In  a  few  hours  they 
will  give  you  a  deep  trench;  in  a  day,  if 
there  are  trees  near  by,  a  fine,  covered  tim¬ 
ber  redoubt,  with  separated  chambers  to 


In  two  months  the  armies  had  learned 
more  about  real  war  than  in  all  their  maneu¬ 
vers.  They  had  started  in  in  the  mood  of  a 
bush-leaguer  pitching  his  heart  out  in  his 
first  major -league  game;  they  Ixxame 
Mathewsons,  who  saved  their  arms  and 
tightened  in  the  pinches.  The  wise  regi¬ 
mental  commander  was  not  he  who  rushed 
on  with  the  charge  in  face  of  oveqx)wering 
fire,  but  he  who  took  cover  and  reported  the 
estimated  losses  it  would  cost  to  gain  the 
position  and  awaited  the  answer  of  the  .staff 
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localize  a  shell-explosion  and  apertures  just 
broad  enough  to  permit  a  rifle  to  be  aimed 
or  a  rapid-flre  gun  to  be  swung. 

Do  not  think  that  these  trenches  are  sim¬ 
ple  ditches  as  for  a  pipe-line.  They  are  in¬ 
geniously  constructed  to  deceive  and  entrap 
the  enemy. 

If  a  body  of  attacking  infantry  takes  one 
trench,  that  is  not  the  only  one.  Zigzag 
ditches  run  back  to  another  trench  where 
the  reserves  are;  and  they  loose  rifle-fire 
and  machine-gun  fire  and  shell-fire  on  the 
invaders. 

Day  and  night  some  force  must  be  in  the 
frontal  trenches  eyeing  the  enemy  venom¬ 
ously.  The  army  becomes  divided  into 
watches,  like  the  navy.  Those  off  duty  are 
away  from  the  murk  and  stench  of  the 
trench,  yet  near  at  hand,  ready  to  rush 
back  at  the  first  alarm.  They  have  such 
shelter  as  they  can  make;  or  if  they  have 


luck  and  the  frontal  trench  is  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  village,  the  chance  of  war  gives 
them  a  house  and  its  comforts. 

There  is  everywhere  the  comradeship  of 
danger  and  of  patriotism.  The  men  play 
cards;  they  break  into  song.  Sometimes 
they  get  letters  from  home,  censored;  some¬ 
times  they  get  newspap>ers,  censored.  They 
know  almost  nothing  of  the  progress  of  the 
war  as  a  whole;  only  of  what  is  going  on  in 
their  little  world,  as  isolated  as  that  of  an 
arctic  exploring  party  snowbound.  And 
they  write  letters  in  which  all  that  the  cen¬ 
sor  will  let  them  say  is  that  they  are  alive 
and  well  and  at  an  unnamed  place  as  units 
of  the  vast  battle-line. 

Such  is  life  along  the  center,  varied  by  the 
enemy’s  artillery  dropping  occasionally  a 
six-inch  shell  on  a  motor-truck,  knocking 
the  steeple  off  a  church,  or  killing  the  fellow 
who  held  a  winning  hand  at  cards. 


THE  KRUPP  MONSTER 


Every  known  weajwn,  from  rifle  to  aero¬ 
plane,  has  played  about  the  part  that  Euro¬ 
pean  army  staffs  had  foreseen.  With  a  sin¬ 
gle  exception  no  nation  had  up  its  sleeve 
any  revolutionary  secret  instrument  of  de¬ 
struction.  The  exception  was  the  Ger¬ 
man  traction  siege-howitzer,  which  is  to  the 
European  War  what  the  monitor  was  to 
naval  warfare  in  our  Civil  War. 

As  you  know,  a  ship  armed  with  twelve- 
inch  guns,  thanks  to  the  distance  that  its 
projectiles  will  carry,  stands  off  safely  out 
of  range  as  it  sinks  a  ship  with  six-inch 
guns. 

While  the  world  let  its  imagination  play 
on  the  fearful  destruction  by  bombs  from 
airships,  the  house  of  Krupp  was  at  work 
on  the  principle  which  makes  the  six-inch 
gun  helpless  against  the  twelve  or  the  twelve 
against  the  sixteen.  While  Count  Zeppelin 
was  flying,  the  practical,  dividend-paying 
Krupps  kept  to  earth  as  usual.  They  made 
no  pretensions  to  genius.  They  relied  on 
the  industry,  energy,  and  merciless  applica¬ 
tion  to  detail  of  their  experts  and  grimy  me¬ 
chanics,  without  hesitating  at  any  proposi¬ 
tion,  provided  the  German  government 
could  meet  the  expense. 

There  seems  no  limit  to  the  size  of  gun 
that  may  be  built.  The  Krupps  set  out 
simply  to  bring  up  a  howitzer  before  the 


enemy’s  forts  that  would  be  of  far  heavier 
caliber  than  any  he  manned.  If  it  had 
to  be  fired  from  a  cement  foundation,  then 
they  would  build  a  cement  foundation  on 
the  spot.  Most  of  the  world’s  artillery  offi¬ 
cers  would  have  been  amazed  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  movable  sLxteen-inch  howitzer. 
To  transport  it  within  any  reasonable  length 
of  time  seemed  impossible.  But  the 
Krupps,  being  makers  of  guns,  did  not  put 
their  monster  into  a  single  load.  They  con¬ 
structed  it  in  parts,  to  be  drawn  over  the 
solid,  graded  roads  of  Europe  by  traction- 
engines,  which,  peculiarly  enough,  were  of 
English  manufacture,  because  the  English 
make  the  best  heavy  traction-engines. 

W’hile  armies  trained  to  secrecy  seem  to 
hav'e  been  able  to  keep  none  of  their  impor¬ 
tant  secrets  from  one  another,  this  commer¬ 
cial  concern,  with  its  workmen  knowing 
only  the  part  of  the  gun  which  they  helped 
to  make,  kept  the  secret  of  the  big  guns. 
Not  only  that,  but  in  some  places,  through 
their  own  secret  service,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  they  had  cement  platforms 
already  built  under  German  factories  or 
villas  in  Belgium. 

And  the  Krupps  wanted  no  assistance  in 
manning  the  guns  after  they  were  built.  If 
the  German  army  had  set  out  to  drill  artil¬ 
lerists  for  them,  the  French  might  have 
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found  out  about  it.  These  guns  were  pure¬ 
ly  a  Krupp  affair;  when  they  were  taken  to 
war  it  would  be  by  a  Krupp  family  party. 

The  army  tried  to  take  Liege  without 
waiting  on  the  Krupps’  help,  and  its  method 
gratified  the  foresight  of  the  defenders.  It 
threw  masses  of  infantry  across  an  op>en 
space  against  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire. 
The  Germans  admitted  a  loss  of  sixteen 
thousand  as  the  cost  of  their  failure,  and 
the  infantrv’  did  not  make  another  attempt. 
They  wait^  for  the  Krupp  party  to  come 
up  w’ith  their  slow,  cumbrous  caravan  of 
steel  and  shells  and  engineers  and  mechan¬ 
ics.  Nothing  glorious  or  warlike  about  that 
Krupp  party.  They  might  have  been  a 
construction  gang  off  to  build  a  bridge;  mere 
workers,  without  any  pretension  to  the 
honor  of  the  aristocratic  Prussian  military 
caste. 

When  the  huge  howitzers  were  set  up, 
they  began  coughing  their  enormous  shells 
at  the  forts.  The  shells  penetrated  like  the 
armor-piercing  shells  of  the  naxy  and  ex¬ 
ploded  after  they  were  well  imbedded.  Ce¬ 
ment  work  erupted  under  volcanic  pressure, 
while  out  of  range  of  the  guns  of  the  forts 
the  Krupp  party  had  only  to  load  and  fire 
in  as  safe  and  prosaic  a  manner  as  if  they 
were  placing  dynamite  charges  in  excavat¬ 
ing  a  subway.  After  they  had  finished  with 
Liege,  they  moved  on  to  Namur. 

If  the  Japanese  had  had  the  Krupp  party 


along,  they  would  have  taken  Port  .\rthur 
in  two  weeks  instead  of  two  months  and  at 
a  loss  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  men  instead 
of  a  hundred  thousand;  such  is  the  value  of 
human  life  beside  the  power  of  modern  in- 
dustn.’  when  it  turns  to  destruction.  From 
Namur,  the  Krupp  caravan,  with  its  strong 
traction-engines,  moved  to  Maubeuge  and 
then  to  Antwerp. 

The  German  infantry'  gained  confidence 
from  the  superiority  of  their  artillery.  Iron 
crosses  were  given  to  the  Krupps  more 
prodigally  than  to  the  aristocratic  officers 
of  the  German  cavalrx'.  Some  satire  in  that! 
It  shows  that  war  is  grim  work,  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  work. 

The  Krupp  party  had  never  appeared  at 
an  imperial  review;  it  had  no  militarx’  eti¬ 
quette  or  discipline  except  of  an  industrial 
organization.  It  had  been  fulfilling  a  busi¬ 
ness  contract  in  destruction.  Another  na¬ 
tion  may  know  how  to  make  those  guns;  it 
may  have  inexhaustible  funds  in  its  treasury- 
and  great  steel  works  of  its  own,  but  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  time  is  against  it.  The  German 
siege-guns  are  made;  the  Allies’  are  to  be 
made.  There  would  be  a  hundred  million 
dollars  waiting  for  anylxxiy  who  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  score  of  these  guns  in  time  for  spring 
delivery.  The  .Allies  will  need  the  guns  in 
going  against  German  fortifications  in  the 
spring  campaign.  But  no  works  on  earth 
can  produce  such  guns  inside  of  a  year. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 


French  people  think  and  feel  on  the 
defensive,  fostering  belief  in  the  irre- 


You  hear  a  lot  about  the  morale  in 
war.  It  is  a  French  word  that  may  be 
translated  into  the  temper,  the  spirit,  the 
mood  of  an  army  and  of  a  people  behind  an 
army.  Anything  to  keep  up  the  morale  of 
your  army  and  to  depress  that  of  the  enemy 
is  a  foremost  purpose  of  a  good  army  staff, 
which  studies  psychologx’  no  less  carefully 
than  railroad  transjwrt.  This  accounts  for 
each  combatant  publishing  all  the  good  news 
on  its  side  and  all  the  bad  on  the  enemy’s. 
It  is  as  much  responsible  for  the  censorship 
as  is  the  need  of  militarx’  secrecy. 

The  Germans  were  thinking  of  French 
morale  in  dropping  bombs  from  an  aero¬ 
plane  on  Paris.  A  raid  by  a  single  aero¬ 
plane  required  a  score  of  French  aeroplanes 
to  guard  against  further  attacks,  while,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  German  idea,  it  made  the 


sistible  power  of  the  German  legions. 

The  German  army  reflects  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  German  policy — the  policy  of 
force  and  e.xpansion.  Germany  is  the  young 
fighter  fighting  to  gain  new  ground;  France 
the  old  fighter  seeking  self-preservation; 
England  the  old  fighter  strinng  to  keep  her 
mighty  empire  intact. 

Berlin  fully  lighted  at  night  and  London 
and  Paris  darkened  for  fear  of  Zepp>elins 
only  carries  out  the  principle  as  old  as  hu¬ 
man  conflict.  News  of  British  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  the  German  press  strengthens  the 
German  soldier’s  conviction  that  if  he  keeps 
on  hitting  hard  the  enemy  will  yield,  partly 
because  in  the  enemy’s  heart  is  the  fear 
that  he  mav  have  to  vield.  .And  to  have 
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the  hardest  -  hitting  gun,  therefore,  might 
seem  hardly  less  important  psychologically 
than  physically. 

THE  GERMAN  RAIN  OP  SHELLS 

After  the  fall  of  Antweqi  the  Allies  were 
asking  where  the  Krupp  jiarty  would  strike 
next.  While  the  mighty  howitzers — there 
are  said  to  be  only  eight  of  them — would 
probably  strike  only  at  one  point,  the  Allies 
must  be  ready  at  all  points.  Aside  from 
these  sixteen-inch  siege-pieces,  the  German 
army  had  kept  the  offensive  in  mind  with 
its  own  artillery.  Counting,  perhaps,  on  the 
superior  handling  of  the  French  light  artil¬ 
lery  and  the  superior  intelligence  and  mo¬ 
bility  of  French  infantr>%  the  German  Staff 
was  ready  as  an  offset  with  sup)erior  num¬ 
bers  of  guns — impossible  of  movement  ex¬ 
cept  by  modem  motor  transport — which 
outranged  the  French  field-guns.  In  rapid 
field  fighting  their  advantage  was  relatively 
small.  But  where  the  Allies  “dug  in”  the 
Germans  could  get  the  range  exactly  and 
settle  down  to  pouring  their  six-inch  shells 
into  the  trenches.  British  and  French  in¬ 
fantry'  had  to  bear  this  fire  wthout  any  fire 
from  their  own  guns  to  silence  the  enemy, 
which  is  the  hardest  test  for  infantry.  Bear 
it  the  .Allies  did,  in  a  way  that  amazed  the 
Germans. 

However,  those  wonderful  guns  were  not 
used  against  Paris  as  planned,  but  on  the 
.Aisne,  where  their  presence,  porhaps,  saved 
the  German  defense,  and  they  were  fired  so 
freely  that  some  are  already  worn  out.  The 
French  and  British  soldiers  have  come  to 
know  by  the  cough  of  their  discharge  when 
the  rifling  is  getting  bad. 

VALUE  OF  INTIMIDATION 

Taught  by  von  Moltke  never  to  do  things 
by  halves,  the  German  staff  checked  Bel¬ 
gian  reprisals  by  widespread  and  purpx)seful 
destruction,  imprisonment,  and  executions. 
They  would  burn  a  block  for  a  house  where 
a  rifle  had  been  found  and  leave  the  next 
block  standing. 

Talk  all  you  will  about  humanity,  you 
will  not  convince  German  generals  that  the 
fall  of  .Antwerp  was  not  easier  because  she 
had  terrorized  the  Belgians.  Since  Ger¬ 
many  has  taken  .Antweq),  I  should  say  that 
her  pwlicy  might  change,  because  she  has 
the  Belgian  p)eople  who  have  not  left  their 


country  beaten  to  humility;  she  has  them 
where  Caesar  had  the  Gallic  and  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  tribes,  ready  to  bend  to  the  yoke  to  I 
save  their  propierty  and  lives. 

Every  German  military  writer  knows  the 
importance  to  Germany’s  own  blessed  mili¬ 
tary  morale  of  defending  German  provinces 
from  invasion.  In  the  name  of  the  Bran¬ 
denburg  gods,  Prussian  soil  is  sacred.  For 
the  foot  of  the  Russian  alien  to  remain  in 
East  Prussia  was  to  suggest  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  War  Lord,  which  asked  blind 
trust  in  war  from  the  pjeople,  could  not  pro¬ 
tect  them.  A  staff  that  did  nothing  by 
halves  would  not  send  merely  suflScient 
force  to  stem  the  tide  of  invasion.  In  a 
week’s  time  it  threw  across  Germany  a 
larger  force  than  Nap>oleon’s  army  which 
ended  its  career  at  Moscow,  and  struck  Ren- 
nenkampf  with  catapultic  force  and  trained 
German  confidence. 

Rennenkampf  was  thrown  back  on  his 
clumsy  transport  in  confusion.  Instead  of 
refugees.  East  Prussia  sent  to  Berlin  many 
captured  guns  and  standards. 

ENGLAND’S  FAITH  IN  FRANCE 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  advance  of  the 
Russian  “steam-roller,”  which  was  carrx’ing 
the  flags  on  the  maps  in  English  shop  win¬ 
dows  straight  to  Berlin  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  until  British  editorials  teem^  with 
praise  of  Russia.  The  British  were  affec¬ 
tionate  toward  their  Russian  ally,  but 
toward  the  French  secretly  bitter,  because  of 
the  inexplicable  disaster  to  the  British  army 
at  Mons,  when  the  French  failed  in  their 
support.  On  all  sides  you  heard  talk  of  how 
the  French  were  not  “standing  up  to  it.” 

The  British  feared  that  a  French  army 
that  had  fallen  back  under  the  first  German 
attack  could  never  recover  its  spirit.  Kitch¬ 
ener  hurried  to  France  fearfully;  he  return¬ 
ed  content.  His  experienced  soldier’s  eye 
told  him  that  the  French  army  was  all  right; 
and,  better  still,  that  dogged  British  army 
was  cheerful  and  in  good  order.  So  the  third 
month  of  the  war  found  the  hope  of  the  .Al¬ 
lies  not  in  the  Russian,  but  in  Frenchmen 
turned  cautious  and  dogged,  tenaciously 
facing  the  Germans  in  their  breastworks 
along  the  .Aisne.  After  all,  the  Russian  was 
primitive  and  clumsy.  The  French  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  great  martial  people,  etc.,  etc. 
Whoever  is  winning  in  war  has  all  the 
nrtues  and  whoever  is  losing  has  none. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Germans  could  not  afford 
to  see  the  Austrian  army  ovei^vhelmed  and 
Vienna  in  danger.  Pressure  must  be  taken 
off  Germany’s  ally.  Germany  sent  some 
divisions  to  Austria’s  assistance  in  Galicia. 
But  even  in  this  crisis,  with  her  network  of 
railw'ays  at  command,  Germany  was  not 
going  to  change  her  policy  of  offensive  blows 
as  the  best  means  of  the  defensive.  She 
called  the  Russian  bluff  of  a  great  army  in 
Russian  Poland,  while  she  fell  back  on  her 
frontier  in  East  Prussia  after  her  advance 
into  Russia  in  that  direction.  And  she 
struck  into  Poland  with  another  force  pour¬ 
ing  out  from  her  railroad  heads. 

A  WAR  OF  RAILROADS 

In  one  sense  this  is  a  railroad  war;  a  war 
of  communications,  of  ready  resources,  of 
populations  not  only  trained  to  war  but  to 
the  complex  work  of  modern  industry'. 
Germany  has  a  fine  system  of  railroads,  all 
government  owned  and  government  or¬ 
ganized  with  such  an  end  as  this  war  in 
view.  We  forget  that  having  her  enemies 
on  both  sides  was,  in  one  sense,  an  advan¬ 
tage.  The  distance  from  her  French  to  her 
Russian  frontier  may  be  compared  with 
that  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  or  Denver 
to  Omaha.  In  Belgium  and  France  and 
West  Germany,  highways  are  as  le\'el  as 
one  of  our  own  town  speedways.  Ger¬ 
many  could  supplement  her  railways  with 
her  immense  resources  in  motor-trucks  and 
omnibuses. 

These  things  Russia  lacked.  Her  trans- 
{)ort  was  mostly  wagons.  If  she  got  into 
Germany  the  incubus  of  impedimenta 
must  make  advance  slow.  With  her  abun¬ 
dant  rolling-stock,  Germany  had  only  to 
clear  main  lines  of  traffic  and  run  trains  on 
short  headway  to  transfer  half  a  dozen  army 
corps  from  the  French  to  the  Russian  fron¬ 
tier  in  a  week’s  time.  And  the  autumn 
rains  which  sank  cartwheels  in  the  mud  of 
Galicia,  Russia,  and  East  Prussia  had  been 
relied  on  by  the  German  staff  to  delay 
Russia  w’ith  the  same  accuracy  of  foresight 
that  characterized  all  its  work.  Though 
Russia  knew’  where  Germany  was  going  to 
strike,  she  had  such  miserable  communi¬ 
cations  that  it  was  hopeless  to  meet  mass 
with  mass  by  prompt  concentration.  Ger¬ 
many  could  move  five  corj>s  from  France  to 
Warsaw  while  Russia  was  moving  one  from 
Lemberg  to  Warsaw.  It  is  not  any  absence 


of  courage  in  Russia’s  troops,  understand, 
or  lack  of  ability  in  her  councils  that  makes 
me  think  of  Russia  as  being  in  the  bush- 
league  class;  but  partly  her  clumsy  trans¬ 
portation.  She  could  not  get  supplies  up 
to  her  army  through  the  mud  if  she  should 
move  forward.  Therefore,  she  let  Germany 
come  through  the  mud  to  her  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter.  She  had  the  fate  of 
Napoleon’s  invasion  in  mind;  though  that 
was  not  a  modern  instance,  which  the 
Germanic  invasion  is. 

Thus,  the  middle  of  October  found  Ger¬ 
many  free  of  invasion  and  carrying  an 
invasion  into  France  and  Russia,  with 
Belgium  finally  conquered.  Her  generals 
had  taken  charge  of  the  Austrian  army. 
She  had  made  .\ustria  feel  her  dependence, 
which  was  a  step  toward  the  Germanic 
ambition  of  making  all  German-si>eaking 
Europe  into  a  single  empire.  But  was  she 
really  winning?  That  would  depend  on 
the  lives  and  resources  which  her  vigorous, 
unrelenting  efforts  had  cost. 

Her  militar)'  j)olicy  had  been  purely  the 
offensive;  Russia’s,  a  j)eculiar  mLxture  of 
offensive  and  defensive;  France’s,  the  de¬ 
fensive  supjx)rted  by  the  offensive,  which 
hugs  local  advantages  and  her  enemy  close. 
But  most  ridiculous  of  all  assumptions  is 
that  the  Germans  had  a  set  program  of 
reaching  certain  joints  at  certain  dates. 
The  German  staff,  like  the  French,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  practical  men;  all  theorists  are 
disqualified. 

A  staff  is  a  sublimated  brain  trust,  most 
to  be  likened  to  that  which  controls  a  great 
cor{X)ration.  Joffre  is  more  like  a  business 
man  than  the  general  of  tradition.  A  staff 
is  an  instrument  of  foresight  plus  day-by¬ 
day  opportunism.  While  the  press  of  each 
country  is  urged  to  propagate  the  absolute 
suporiority  of  its  soldiers  in  all  particulars 
and  minimizes  defeats  and  exaggerates 
victories,  the  army  staffs  must  fall  into 
none  of  these  errors.  They  must  go  on 
evidence;  they  must  be  led  into  no  illusions 
by  the  pirejudice  of  patriotism;  they  must 
recognize  the  actual  morale  and  racial 
characteristics  of  their  troops  and  the 
enemy’s  with  p)rofessional  perspicacity  and 
breadth  of  mind,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
of  their  material. 

The  Germans  publish  their  casualties  and 
the  French  do  not.  This  does  not  prove 
that  the  Germans  are  more  honest.  On  the 
contrarx’,  they  are  practising  the  deception 
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of  candor,  I  should  say,  a  favorite  method 
of  diplomacy  which  has  taken  in  a  number 
of  our  American  correspondents. 

Up  to  October  ist,  the  published  Prussian 
lists  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand,  exclusive  of  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 


BIG  OUTLINES 


burg,  and  Saxony.  But  the  lists  represent 
a  date  earlier  than  that  of  issue.  No 
slightly  wounded  men  are  included,  while 
every  man  hit  is  included  in  the  British 
lists,  which  always  mention  the  period 
covered. 


OF  STRATEGY 


The  bold  outlines  of  German  strategy  the  neighborhood  of  Niagara  to  the  roar 

are  clear.  The  German  staff  planned  a  of  the  falls.  But  they  were  slow  to  be- 


smashing  blow  into  France,  to  go  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  it  could,  but  not  farther  than 
wise.  It  e.xjjected  to  take  Paris,  but  when 
it  found  that  impracticable  it  fell  back  on 
the  .\isne  line  of  defenses.  Each  day’s 
results  were  the  criterion  for  the  next  day’s 
action  in  directing  the  mighty  machine. 

More  than  any  other  feature,  the  German 
siege-guns  enabled  the  Germans  to  carry 
out  their  general  plan.  Germany  had  not 
failed  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  She  did  not  close  her  eyes 
to  the  fact  of  how  modern  arms  favored 
the  defensive.  She  was  prepared  for  a 
quick  offensive,  in  order  that  the  German 
defensive  might  be  made  in  the  vineyards 
of  France.  Not  German  homesteads,  but 
Belgian  and  French  should  suffer. 

Joffre,  or  rather  the  French  staff — for 
Joffre  is  but  the  head  of  a  machine — when 
the  house  of  Krupp  brought  the  unexpected 
element  into  play,  had  to  alter  his  plans. 
The  best  French  forts,  those  on  the  Franco- 
German  frontier,  might  be  in  danger.  So 
the  Krupp  engineers  and  mechanics  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  French  retreat  to  the 
Marne.  However,  fighting  the  little  Bel¬ 
gian,  whether  with  Krupp  siege-guns  or 
with  troops  against  troops,  is  one  thing,  and 
fighting  the  French  army  is  another. 

The  French  line  to  the  east  has  hung  on 
the  great  fortress  of  Verdun  and  the  other 
fortresses  along  the  .■Msatian  frontier.  A 
strip  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  has  been 
taken  and  retaken;  fortunes  varied  with 
each  round  in  that  narrow  space.  The 
French  were  on  the  defensive,  as  a  whole, 
but  played  the  offensive  in  detail  for  the 
sake  of  a  sure  defense.  Battered  villages 
were  occupied  by  French  to-day  and  Ger¬ 
mans  to-morrow.  The  people  looked  out 
of  their  windows  in  the  morning  to  see 
which  army  was  in  town.  They  became  as 
used  to  the  sound  of  firing  as  residents  in 


come  refugees.  This  is  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  French.  They  go  into  cellars 
or  take  to  the  suburbs  when  there  is  a  battle, 
but  return  to  their  villages  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity.  They  stick  to  their  homes  and 
pray  for  France. 

Trying  here  and  there  for  a  weak  spot, 
the  Germans,  with  all  the  machine  force 
of  valor  of  which  they  are  capable,  drove  a 
wedge  between  the  foi  tresses  of  Verdun  and 
Toul,  where  the  River  Meuse  forms  a  nat¬ 
ural  banier.  They  reached  the  river  bank 
at  St.  Mihiel.  This  looked  pretty  serious. 
But  the  point  of  that  German  wedge  was 
enclosed  on  both  sides.  French  infantry 
hemmed  it  in  and  French  guns  from  the 
heights  across  the  river  belched  steel  thun¬ 
derbolts  overhead.  Yet  the  Germans  stuck. 
They  would  not  give  up  what  they  had 
fought  so  hard  to  gain.  They  burrowed 
defiantly  in  mud  under  October  rains. 
Thus,  along  the  eastern  frontier  and  on  the 
line  from  Verdun  through  Soissons,  where  the 
Germans  and  the  Anglo-French  forces  had 
“dug  in,’’  there  was  a  practical  stalemate. 

But  now’,  with  their  army  completely 
mobilized  and  in  hand,  the  French  began 
bringing  up  their  reserves  from  the  south 
to  extend  the  wing  in  the  air  to  flank  out 
the  Germans.  The  German  staff  could 
not  fail  to  foresee  the  obvious  next  step. 
It  sprang  to  meet  it  with  the  offensive,  as 
usual,  striking  at  the  head  of  the  French 
extension  whenever  it  came  dangerously 
near  its  communications;  and  the  French 
lost  ground  and  gained  ground  in  give-and- 
take  action  till  the  combatants  found  them¬ 
selves  settled  in  an  ever-lengthening  line 
of  trenches;  till  the  extension  of  the  .\llies 
and  the  Germans  had  literally  reached  the 
North  Sea.  After  three  months,  of  war  in 
’70  the  Germans  had  practically  all  France 
at  their  mercy;  in  1914  they  occupied  one- 
thirtieth  of  ail  France. 
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Meanwhile,  with  the  Austrian,  German, 
and  Russian  front  dev'eloped  practically 
continuous  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Carpa¬ 
thians,  the  war  in  the  East  had  become  a 
siege  of  even  greater  distances  than  in  the 
West. 

Just  as  the  Russians  by  their  invasion 
of  East  Prussia  had  relieved  the  French 
situation  in  August,  so  in  late  September 
the  French  offensive  had  relieved  the  Rus¬ 
sian  situation. 

Nobody  can  now  better  afford  to  wait 
than  the  Russian;  and  he  waits  in  Poland 
facing  the  Germans,  who  are  beyond  their 
railroad  heads.  The  two  sides  have  played 
against  the  middle  in  a  consistent  polic>’, 
while  the  middle  have  rushed  troops  back 
and  forth,  from  East  to  West,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  moment. 

The  operations  in  north  France  which 
began  in  mid-September  have  been  referred 
to  as  the  longest  battle  in  histor>’  and  as 
marking  a  new  era  in  warfare.  They 
formed  not  a  battle,  but  many  battles;  and 
in  duration  were  anything  but  unprece¬ 
dented.  Their  counterpart  on  a  shorter 
line  with  weapons  long  ago  obsolete  was 
Grant’s  final  campaign  against  Richmond, 
which  lasted  ten  months. 

Then  Grant  wrestled  his  way  step  b\- 
step  on  the  flank,  as  Joffre  has;  then  both 
the  Federals  and  the  Confederates  w’ere 
digging  as  the  Germans  and  the  French 
have  been  digging.  Grant  had  room  for 
flanking.  But  the  Allies’  and  German  lines 
in  France  extend  from  the  borders  of 
Switzerland  to  the  English  Channel.  Grant 
could  screen  movements;  the  Germans  can 
not  except  at  night.  If  they  set  a  corps  in 
motion  by  day,  French  aeroplanes  give  the 
word.  All  surprise  movements  must  be 
made  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  at  dawn 
scores  of  planes  are  abroad  looking  for  any 
change.  For  aeroplanes  are  playing  as 
unexpectedly  large  a  part  on  land  as  sub¬ 
marines  in  naval  warfare. 

The  staff  of  each  army,  it  seems,  had 


minimized  the  value  of  planes  in  observ’a- 
tion.  Probably  each  thought  that  its 
aviators  were  a  lot  better  than  the  enemy’s 
and  that  they  had  a  surprise  up  their 
sleeves;  with  the  result  that  when  war  came 
each  side  had  a  surprise  for  the  other. 
Planes  need  not  descend  as  low  as  we  had 
thought  in  order  that  the  eye  of  a  trained 
obser\'er  may  tell  the  numbers  and  nature 
of  a  force  and  its  intentions.  Usually  the 
aviator  keeps  to  a  height  of  six  thousand 
feet;  at  five  thousand  he  will  be  fired  on; 
at  four  thousand  he  will  be  in  serious 
danger. 

Details  of  transport  and  position  which 
would  mean  nothing  but  soldiers  and  motor¬ 
trucks  to  the  civilian,  reveal  a  purpose  to 
his  eye.  An  army’s  formations  are  bound 
by  certain  conventions  of  organization 
that  are  telltale  of  its  strength  to  him.  He 
need  not  actually  see  guns  in  order  to  iden¬ 
tify  a  regiment  of  artiller>'.  A  column  of 
troops  may  be  only  a  ribbon,  but  he  knows 
by  the  space  they  occupj'  as  he  looks  at  his 
map  how  many  there  are.  In  a  short  time 
he  is  back  at  headquarters  with  the  news; 
an  hour  later  another  aviator  brings  an¬ 
other  bulletin. 

THE  WINTER’S  DRAW 

Wisely,  the  Allies  have  taken  no  risk  of 
a  decisive  defeat.  Joffre,  with  the  aid  of 
the  present  British  force,  will  crowd  the 
Germans  out  of  France  if  he  can,  without 
risking  any  vital  blow  to  his  army  before 
the  new  British  army  of  a  million  men  takes 
the  field  in  the  spring. 

It  is  in  the  spring  that  the  third  and  de¬ 
cisive  era  of  the  war  will  begin. 

In  my  first  article  I  wrote  on  September 
first  that  a  Germany  which  had  advanced 
only  to  Amiens  on  that  date  was  a  losing 
Germany;  and  a  Germany  that  had  not 
taken  Paris  and  demoralized  the  French 
army  by  October  first  was  a  beaten  Ger¬ 
many.  i  have  no  reason  to  change  my  views. 


Mr.  Palmer's  January  article  will  come  from  Germany. 


MACKENZIE  KING. 


CapilaUan&Lahor  Specialisi 


OPEFULLY  to  undertake  a  final 
investigation  of  so  vast  and  inco- 
hesive  a  subject  as  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labor  in  the 
world,  one  must  place  more  trust  in  statis¬ 
tics  than  they  yet  deser\'e — and  fail ;  or  else 
believe  beyond  his  time  in  the  wddth  and 
reasonableness  of  human  nature. 

In  the  second  case,  he  will  be  a  young 
man,  say,  below  forty,  with  a  large  resers'e 
stock  of  nervous  vitality,  the  power  to  think 
constructively,  and  the  sympathy  to  know 
wherein  the  subtle  facts  of  human  feeling 
transcend  the  coarser  facts  of  record. 
Therefore,  he  will  have  special  breadth 
across  the  head  on  a  line  above  the  eyes, 
sensitive  middle  features,  an  aggressive  low¬ 
er  face,  and  the  doing  hand.  His  reactions 
to  life  will  not  be  purely  scientific.  Many 
of  them  will  be  mystical  or  religious. 

And  all  of  these  things  are  verified  in  the 
Honorable  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  who, 
having  risen  faster  and  higher  in  Canadian 
public  life  than  any  other  man  of  his  years, 
now  turns  his  back  upon  what  seemed  to 
him  a  brilliant  political  career  to  conduct 
at  the  instance  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  the  most  comprehensive  inquiry- 
into  Industrial  Relations  so  far  ever  at¬ 
tempted. 

On  my  arrival  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  he 
came  to  find  me  at  the  Chftteau  Laurier, 
which  is  believed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
way  that  built  it  to  be  the  finest  hotel  on 
the  American  continent. 

“Here  is  a  vivid  contrast,”  I  said.  “Your 
Canadian  villages  are  even  uglier  than  ours 
— frame  and  sheet-iron  houses,  badly  built 
and  ill  maintained.  The  farm  houses  are 
almost  pathetic  in  their  cheapness  and  dis- 
rej^air.  Eveiy'where  is  the  need  of  capital 
to  build  better  or  to  build  at  all.  And  now, 
after  having  ridden  through  miles  and  miles 
of  that,  I  am  plumped  suddenly  into  this 


gorgeous  hotel  which,  although  it  has  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money,  has  yet  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  social  utility.” 

“It  is  because  great  sums  of  capital  are 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  corpora¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  “I  regard  it  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  age.  When  the  feudal  lords 
ruled  the  earth,  commanding  labor  and  cap¬ 
ital  without  stint,  they  built  castles.  Then 
when  the  church  had  its  way  with  capital 
it  built  cathedrals.  Their  monuments  sur¬ 
vive.  Now  it  is  the  corporation,  and  it 
does  this  sort  of  thing.  Our  problem  is 
how  to  bring  about  a  greater  diffusion  of 
wealth.” 

AT  HOME 

Then  he  carried  me  off  to  lunch  with  him 
in  his  bachelor  apartment,  saying:  “It  will 
be  nothing  like  this.  It  will  be  modest.  But 
you  won’t  mind?” 

A  man’s  chattel  possessions  speak  of  his 
inner  character,  especially  if  he  is  unmar¬ 
ried;  and  the  larger  the  personality  of  your 
man  the  more  une.\p)ected  some  of  his  chat¬ 
tels  are  likely  to  be.  One  would  quite  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  Mr.  King’s  book-shelves  sag¬ 
ging  with  theories  of  political  economy  on 
wealth  and  capital  and  labor  and  money 
and  profit  and  marginal  utility;  to  find  the 
table  in  his  li\ing-room  littered  with  the 
latest  English,  .American,  German,  and 
French  economic  reviews,  and  to  notice  on 
the  wall  a  great  chart  in  several  colors  show¬ 
ing  graphically  the  fluctuations  of  wages, 
prices,  and  jjer  capita  consumption  of  goods 
through  a  sequence  of  years. 

It  is  with  somewhat  of  a  start,  in  fact, 
that  one  sees  on  the  wall,  in  place  of  that 
chart,  a  beautiful  old  painting  of  a  supreme¬ 
ly  religious  character — “The  Crown  of 
Thoms.”  .\s  he  speaks  of  it  one  learns, 
though  not  directly  from  his  words,  that  he 
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finds  it  an  unfailing  source  of  emotional  in¬ 
spiration.  A  less  important  painting,  almost 
as  large,  also  religious  in  feeling,  occupies 
another  wall.  The  large  square  mahogany 
table  is  not  littered  wdth  anything,  and  one 
looks  hard  to  find  any  political  economy 
on  the  book-shelves.  History  and  bi¬ 
ography  are  plentiful. 

I  desired  him  to  talk  about  himself,  and 
he  rough-sketched  his  career  from  the  time 
at  which  it  might  be  supposed  to  interest 
anybody,  reddening  and  stopping  frequent¬ 
ly  to  remind  me  that  I  wished  it.  He  had 
taken  post-graduate  courses  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  and  at  Harv’ard,  and  he  had 
been  appointed  instructor  in  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  on  the  Harvard  staff  and  was  pursuing 
some  special  study  abroad  when,  much  to 
his  surprise,  he  was  asked  to  establish  a  De- 
p»artment  of  Labor  for  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment. 

AT  HEART 

He  thereupon  abandoned  academic  life, 
became  the  non-political  head  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Department  of  Labour,  founded  the 
Dominion  Labour  Gazette,  got  into  Liberal 
politics  because  the  fighting  was  good,  won 
an  election  to  Parliament,  entered  the  cab¬ 
inet  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  as  Minister  of 
Labour,  and  then  all  of  them  got  dumped  in 
one  great  Liberal  heap  on  the  issue  of  Amer¬ 
ican  reciprocity,  which,  of  course,  was  of 
the  uncertainty  of  politics.  He  had  no 
thought  but  to  continue  his  political  career, 
liking  it  tremendously,  when  he  was  asked 
to  take  up — “this  new  work.” 

“It  was  a  wrench  to  give  up  p)olitics,”  he 
said.  “I  had  seen  the  inside  of  government. 
I  knew  my  way  around  in  it  and  what  a 
man  might  hope  to  win;  but  the  other  work 
was  bigger.  I’m  only  beginning  to  feel  how 
big  it  is.  The  mind  can  not  foresee  all  the 
possibilities  of  good  to  flow  from  such  an 
investigation  as  this,  to  be  conducted  with¬ 
out  let  or  hindrance,  free  of  the  slightest 
political  bias,  unembarrassed  even  by  a  civil- 
serv’ice  list  from  which  you  have  to  take  the 
ne.xt  in  line,  though  the  third  or  fifth  were 
better,  and  wdth  no  aim  but  to  find  the 
truth.  Nothing  like  it  w’as  ever  imagined. 
There  is  a  foundation  incorjxjrated  under 
the  law's  of  New  York  State  with  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  $100,000,000  to  be  employed  with 
no  restriction  other  than  the  stipulation 
that  it  shall  be  devoted  to  the  general  wel¬ 


fare  of  man  in  the  world.  That  is  another 
expression  of  our  age.  And  yet” — he  paused 
for  quite  a  minute — “I  doubt  if  I  should 
have  thought  of  undertaking  it  but  for  my 
experience  in  politics.  That  taught  me  what 
human  nature  is  really  like  and  to  love  it — 
to  love  its  weaknesses  even,  and  not  to 
mind  its  being  so  often  dirty.”  The  last 
words  were  entwisted  with  an  indulgent 
smile. 

That  feeling  of  intense  human  sympathy 
had  been  showing  through  the  conversation 
from  the  very  first,  and  I  asked  him  bluntly 
where  he  had  got  it.  He  had  probably  not 
got  it  as  Lloyd-George  did,  from  a  child¬ 
hood  acquaintance  with  poverty,  for  he  had 
enjoyed  what  we  call  “advantages;”  but 
how'  and  where  had  he  acquired  it,  outside 
books  of  political  economy,  which  are  most¬ 
ly  ignorant  of  it? 

The  answer  was  direct.  He  had  got  it  as 
a  blood  portion.  His  maternal  grandfather 
was  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  one  of  the 
great  radicals  in  Canadian  histoiy,  who  led 
th^  rebellion  of  Upper  Canada  against  Brit¬ 
ish  oppression  in  1837,  went  about  for  a 
time  with  a  reward  on  his  head,  and  lived 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  That  stormy  old  ancestor  loved 
the  people  out  of  his  heart  because  he  knew 
what  poverty  was.  He  had  lived  his  child¬ 
hood  with  a  widowed  mother  through  mis¬ 
ery  and  famine  in  Scotland,  and  he  had  seen 
her  take  from  the  kist  the  precious  plaid  of 
her  own  hands’  weaving  and  go  and  sell  it 
for  a  cupful  of  barley. 

The  Honorable  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King 
read  me  this  from  his  maternal  grandsire’s 
autobiography;  also  some  eloquent  passages 
denouncing  special  privilege  before  human 
nature  in  1837  had  been  goaded  to  the  point 
of  revolt. 

From  that  side  of  the  house  he  had  in¬ 
herited  those  ideals  which  go  into  the  ma¬ 
king  of  a  reformer  who  puts  his  faith  in  the 
multitude,  and  for  the  poise  which  may 
come  of  some  Tory  leaven  he  is  indebted  to 
the  line  represented  historically  by  the  pa¬ 
ternal  grandfather  who  came  to  Canada  in 
1837  at  the  head  of  a  British  regiment  to 
put  down  the  rebellion  led  by  his  maternal 
grandfather.  It  is  not  a  common  mixture. 

He  had  so  far  been  able  only  to  feel  some 
of  the  big  outlines  of  his  work.  In  announc¬ 
ing  the  project  on  October  i,  the  trustees  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  said: 

“In  facing  the  problem  of  Industrial 
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Relations  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  de¬ 
liberately  attempting  to  grapple  with  what 
it  believes  to  be  the  most  complicated  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  urgent  question 
of  modern  times,  and  it  b  precisely  for  this 
reason  that  the  investigation  has  been  in¬ 
stituted.  The  foundation  is  not  baffled  at 
the  outset  by  the  knowledge  that  the  task 
hitherto  has  seemed  well-nigh  hopeless,  and 
that  the  literature  on  the  subject,  and  the 
tried  e.xperience  of  the  world,  is  so  vast  as  to 
be  overwhelming.” 

AT  WORK 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  vast,  in¬ 
deed.  Mr.  King  had  just  had  made  a 
card-index  of  such  of  it  as  existed  in  the 
Harvard  and  Boston  libraries,  and  merely 
to  read  that  index  would  require  a  week’s 
time.  He  showed  it  to  me,  wondering 
himself  at  its  physical  cubic  content,  and 
then  he  unrolled  his  first  attempt  to 
sketch  the  subject  diagrammatically.  It 
covered  a  sheet  of  paper  three  feet  by  four. 
Here  was  a  circle  representing  capital  and 
here  another  representing  the  people  avail¬ 
able  for  employment  in  production,  and  con¬ 
necting  these  two  and  flowing  from  them 
were  lines  and  symbols  to  represent  the  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  nature  of  industrial  re¬ 
lations. 

Running  through  the  whole  of  this  com- 
p)osition,  and  recurring  like  a  wistful  theme, 
was  the  thought  of  good  and  evil  in  human 
affairs.  Everything  else  had  somehow  to 
accord  with  the  concept  that  in  so  far  as  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  fail  to  promote  happiness 
they  are  wrong. 

In  this  country  the  Honorable  W.  L.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  King  would  be  called  a  trust-buster. 
The  highest  achievement  of  his  political  life 
is  the  Combines  Investigation  .\ct,  under 
which  any  six  persons  may  apply  to  a  judge 
of  their  own  choosing  for  an  order  of  inves¬ 
tigation.  If  they  make  a  prima-facie  case, 
the  judge  orders  an  investigation,  and  the 


Minister  of  Labour  appoints  a  board  of  three 
to  conduct  it.  If  the  report  of  this  board 
confirms  the  allegation  that  a  combine  ex¬ 
ists  to  promote  the  advantage  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  at  the  e.xpense  of  con¬ 
sumers,  the  finding  is  published  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  may  lower  or  abolish  tariff 
protection  to  restore  competition,  or  invali¬ 
date  the  patent  under  which  the  combine 
works,  and  a  person  found  guilty  of  restrain¬ 
ing  trade  or  commerce  is  subject  to  indict¬ 
ment  and  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars 
a  day  for  continuing  to  offend. 

His  second  most  notable  achievement  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament  was  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  under  which 
either  a  strike  or  a  lockout  is  unlawful  in 
any  mine  or  industry  connected  with  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  before  the  matters  in  dispute 
have  been  investigated  by  a  board  of  three 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labour,  whose 
findings  are  published  broadly.  Thus  is  the 
force  of  public  opinion  invoked  beforehand. 
Since  the  enactment  of  this  law  strikes  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  been  reduced 
eighty  or  ninety  per  cent. 

Mr.  King  has  personally  intervened  in 
forty  strikes,  and  has  almost  invariably 
found  the  root  of  the  trouble  to  be  not  so 
much  in  the  terms  as  in  the  failure  of  hu¬ 
man  understanding.  He  says  to  the  em¬ 
ployer:  “You  make  a  mistake  in  thinking 
that  these  men  are  ruled  by  self-interest 
alone.  They  have  also  self-respect.  One 
of  their  leaders  writes  you  a  letter,  and  you 
do  not  answer  it,  and  you  expect  to  meet 
them  afterward  on  a  plane  of  sweet  reason¬ 
ableness.” 

And  that  is  the  man  who  hopes  to  .solve 
the  distressing  problems  that  have  arisen 
between  modern  capital  and  massed  labor, 
and  to  do  it  by  means  of  an  investigation 
regally  financed  with  money  arising  from 
the  most  efficient  practise  of  the  veiy  in¬ 
dustrialism  that  has  created  the  problems. 

In  that  paradox,  perhaps,  abides  the  germ 
of  all  this  human  confusion. 


Why  was  James  Manning,  U.  S.  R.  S.,  called 
“Still  Jim”?  Begin  Mrs.  Willsie’s  new  serial 
story,  on  Page  721,  and  find  out 
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Heres  ^ovr 

NEW  FREEDOM" 

THE  ANTI-TRUST  LEGISLATION 


'OU  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
comment  on  the  Clayton  Bill  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Bill 
5  — the  most  important  effort  to 
legislate  with  regard  to  the  bread-and- 
butter  part  of  daily  life  since  the  Sherman 
J^w  of  1890.  But  have  you  seen  the  facts? 
Here  they  are — a  complete  but  ver>'  com¬ 
pact  schedule  of  the  new  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions  of  the  New  Freedom — for  everybody: 
Working  Man,  Farmer,  Railway  Man,  Mer¬ 
chant,  Slanufacturer,  Banker.  Everj'body 
is  in  it,  somrd'here,  somehow. 

THE  WORKING  MAN 

The  working  man  gets  more  new  freedom 
than  anybody  else.  He  is  the  big  winner. 

He  may  now  do  the  two  things  most 
necessary-  to  him  in  conflicts  with  employ¬ 
ers. 

He  may  go  as  far  as  he  likes,  peacefully, 
in  calling  a  strike  and  in  persuading  his  fel¬ 
low  working  men  to  join  him  in  that  strike 
and  to  spread  it,  even  if  the  result  may 
be  a  general  universal  strike;  and,  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose,  he  may  go  to  the  corner 
of  the  hostile  factory,  whether  there  is  a 
strike  there  or  not,  and  he  may  stand  there 
and  proceed  to  “persuade”  and  to  “picket,” 
peacefully,  as  much  as  he  pleases. 

That’s  one.  Two: 

He  may  refuse  to  buy  the  “unfair”  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  hostile  factory  and  may  go  as 
far  as  he  likes  in  persuading  his  fellow 
working  men  to  join  him  in  that  refusal  and 
to  spread  it.  even  if  the  result  may  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  universal  refusal  of  the  “unfair”  prod¬ 
uct  and  the  complete  destruction  of  its 
market.  The  working  man  may  “boycott,” 
peacefully,  as  much  as  he  pleases. 


In  interstate  commerce,  so  far  as  Federal 
judges  have  power. 

^  says  Section  Twenty  of  the  Clayton 
Bill.  It  doesn’t  say  it  with  perfect  clear¬ 
ness.  But  there  are  very  few  sections  of 
the  Clayton  Bill  that  say  anything  with 
perfect  clearness.  Mr.  Wilson  is  reported 
to  have  had  much  influence  on  it.  I  think 
Napoleon  had  more. 

When  Napoleon  was  selling  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States,  a  secretary  rushed  into 
his  room  and  '’'Quelle  horreurl"  said  he, 
“there  is  a  section  in  this  treaty  that  is 
ambiguous,  absolutely.”  “Splendid!”  re¬ 
plied  Napoleon.  “If  it  were  not  ambiguous, 
it  would  be  your  duty  to  make  it  so.” 

In  this  Napoleonic  mood  Congress  wrote 
both  of  the  labor  sections  of  the  Clayton 
Bill — Section  Six  as  well  as  Section  Twenty. 
It  is  Section  Six  which  contains  that  im¬ 
mortal  generosity:  trade  unions  shall  not 
be  prosecuted  under  the  anti-trust  laws  for 
“lawfully”  carrying  out  their  “legitimate” 
objects.  But  see  what  comes  next: 

“Nor  shall  such  organizations,  or  the 
members  thereof,  be  held  or  construed  to 
be  illegal  combinations  or  conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  trade  under  the  anti-trust  laws.” 

Let  the  lawyers  wrangle  as  they  may; 
that  provision  is  perfectly  definite,  politi¬ 
cally.  What  Attorney-General  will  ever 
prosecute  any  union — or  any  union  of 
unions — under  the  anti-trust  law  when  the 
anti-trust  laws  themselves  tell  him  that 
they  are  not  in  restraint  of  trade? 

Mr.  Wilson  is  again  a  convert.  From  the 
“referendum”  all  the  way  along  a  ver\’  ex¬ 
tended  and  slippery  mourners’  bench  down 
now  to  “trade  unions,”  it  is  Mr.  Wilson’s 
capacity  for  conversion  that  distinguishes 
him  among  sinners. 
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A  few  months  back,  in  days  of  academ¬ 
ic  inexperience,,  he  reproved  Congress  for 
taking  trade  unions  out  of  the  special  appro¬ 
priation  for  enforcing  the  anti-trust  laws. 
In  rip>eness  of  judgment  he  signed  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Bill  without  protest;  and  his  secretary 
very  appropriatel>-  took  one  of  the  pens 
with  which  he  signed  it  and  sent  it  to  Sam¬ 
uel  Gompers. 

Politically,  practically,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  won.  It  is  out 
from  under  the  Sherman  Law,  and,  more 
importantly,  much  more  importantly,  its 
two  principal  methods  of  fighting  its  ene¬ 
mies  have  been  legalized.  So  says  the  sur¬ 
face  wording  of  the  Clayton  Bill,  and  so  if 
the  courts  drive  holes  through  that  word¬ 
ing,  Labor  will  be  back  at  Congress  with  the 
plea  that  never  fails:  “You  tried  to  give  us 
a  certain  thing.  You  used  the  wrong 
words.  Now  use  the  right  ones.” 

THE  'JUDGE 

Every  Federal  judge  must  now  be  as  slow 
to  issue  injunctions  as  the  wise  Federal 
judge  has  always  been.  The  Clayton  Bill 
so  instructs  him,  in  detail.  Stealthy  injunc¬ 
tions  will  be  less  frequent. 

Besides,  if  a  Federal  judge  now  forbids 
you  to  do  a  thing  which  is  a  “criminal  of¬ 
fense” — such  as  assaulting  your  enemy — he 
can  not  punish  you  for  doing  it  until  the 
fact  that  you  did  do  it  has  lieen  established 
by  a  jur>-  of  your  peers  or,  pretty  soon, 
peeresses. 

THE  FARMER 

Farmers’  coojierative  organizations  for 
selling  their  crops  can  not  be  “illegal  com¬ 
binations  in  restraint  of  trade  under  the 
anti-trust  laws.” 

This  is  a  real  exemption.  The  working 
man  does  not  deal  in  a  commodity.  It  was 
always  absurd  to  legislate  about  his  labor 
in  the  same  law  with  soft  coal  and  oranges. 
But  the  orange  is  a  commodity.  .\nd  the 
soft-coal  business  in  many  mining  districts 
to-day  is  just  as  demoralized  and  just  as 
wasteful  as  the  orange  business  used  to  be 
in  California  before  the  days  of  that  highly 
beneficent  organization,  the  California  Fruit 
Growers’  Exchange. 

If  cooperation  has  benefited  both  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  of  oranges — and 
it  has — why  might  it  not  Ijenefit  both  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  of  soft  coal? 


This  exemption  gives  that  question  a 
point  which  will  become  sharper  every'  year. 

THE  RAILWAY  MAN 

The  railway  man  must  retire  still  farther 
from  the  outside  world  and  go  still  deeprer 
into  his  nunnery.  He  must  no  longer  have 
any  interest  in  firms  w’hich  sell  locomotives 
or  oil  or  anything  else  to  his  railway.  And 
he  must  have  no  interest  in  firms  which 
take  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  his  railway 
and  market  them  among  investors.  Except 
in  certain  circumstances.  But  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  must  be  supervised  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  The  general 
rule  is  that  when  railways  buy  supplies  or 
sell  securities  they  shall  not  be  handing 
private  profits  to  their  ow’n  officers. 

THE  BANKER 

The  banker,  too,  must  be  more  single- 
hearted.  If  he  becomes  a  director  or  officer 
or  “other  employee”  of  any  bank  organized 
under  Federal  law,  his  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  a  director  or  officer  or  “other  em¬ 
ployee”  of  any  other  bank,  national  or  state, 
is  very  limit^.  The  general  rule  is  that 
different  fountains  of  credit  shall  not  be 
piped  through  the  same  faucet. 

The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Congress,  but 
the  hand  is  the  hand  of  Louis  Brandeis. 

THE  MANUFACTURER  AND  MERCHANT 

The  manufacturer  and  merchant,  also, 
must  keep  himself  more  strictly  to  his  one 
true  love.  But  the  rule  for  his  guidance  is 
an  amazing  one.  He  must  not  become  a 
director  in  two  corporations  “if  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  competition  between  them  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  of  the  pro\'i- 
sions  of  any  of  the  anti-trust  laws.” 

The  word  ambiguity  does  not  do  justice 
to  this  clause.  Ambiguity  may  mean,  liter¬ 
ally,  “two  guesses.”  Merely  two.  I  suggest 
the  word  “multiguity”  as  perhaps  remotely 
adequate.  This  clause  is  superbly  multig- 
uous. 

But  wait  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission. 

THE  CORPORATION 

The  Corporation,  likewise,  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  stay  at  home  more  of  the  time.  It 
must  not  go  out  and  buy  the- stock  of  other 
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corporations  if  the  result  would  be  to  “sub¬ 
stantially  lessen  competition”  between  them. 

“Substantially.”  How  much  is  that? 
More  work  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  wasn’t 
in  Mr.  Wilson’s  campaign  for  President 
to  any  great  e.xtent.  But  it  is  all  that  saves 
the  business  sections  of  the  Clayton  Bill. 

The  five  members  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  become  specialists  in  busi¬ 
ness — e.xcluding  banks  and  railway  com¬ 
panies — in  general  business.  Theirs  the 
task  of  enforcing  all  these  clauses  against 
“interlocking  directorates”  and  “holding 
companies”  in  the  general  business  field. 
And  theirs,  also,  certain  other  tasks  even 
more  momentous  and  even  more  character¬ 
istic  of  the  coming  age  in  which  the  lawyer 
must  decrease  and  the  economist  increase. 

As  follows: 

TRUSTS 

Several  hundred  rules  have  already  been 
laid  down  by  judges  for  the  daily  conduct  of 
a  score  of  “dissolved”  trusts. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  for  in¬ 
stance,  must  not  buy  its  raw  materials  for 
electric  lamps  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
its  competitors  from  getting  their  raw  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  same  sources  on  equally 
favorable  terms. 

Such  rules  are  business  rules,  designed  to 
restore  and  maintain  a  state  of  full  and  free 
and  fair  competition. 

Hereafter,  when  a  judge  is  about  to  think 
them  up,  he  may  call  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  help  him.  When  he  has 
settled  the  law,  he  may  resort  to  special 
students  of  business  for  his  economics. 

And  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
follow  up  any  anti-trust  decree  and  find 
out  if  it  does  give  us  competitive  conditions. 

UNFAIR  COMPETITORS 

If  you  make  a  product  and  it  costs  you 
twenty  cents  and  you  sell  it  in  Louisville 
at  ten  cents  to  kill  a  competitor,  while  in 
other  cities  you  sell  it  at  twenty-five,  you 
are  likely  to  be  violating  Section  Two  of  the 
Clayton  Bill. 

If  you  are  making  a  full  line  of  products 
in  a  certain  field  and  then  a  new  man  starts 
up  to  make  one  of  those  products,  and  you 
try  to  shut  him  out  by  telling  your  custom¬ 
ers  that  they  must  give  up  your  whole  full 


line  if  they  take  in  the  new  man’s  one  ewe 
lamb,  you  are  likely  to  be  violating  Section 
Three  of  the  Clayton  Bill. 

These  two  things  are  “unfair.”  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  must  stop  them. 
But  more!  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Bill  says  that  all  “unfair”  methods  of  com- 
jjetition  are  hereafter  “unlawful.”  And  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  must  stop  them. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  war  has  been 
really  carried  into  the  enemy’s  country. 
Because: 

A  thread  company  was  recently  accused 
by  the  Government  of  having  “Fighting 
Brands.”  These  brands  were  sold  only  by 
“Flying  Squadrons”  of  salesmen,  and  they 
were  sold  only  to  the  customers  of  competi¬ 
tors,  and  they  were  sold  at  a  special  price, 
which  was  below  the  cost  of  production. 
They  were  sold  only  to  kill  competitors. 

The  company  is  now  forbidden  by  in¬ 
junction  to  continue  this  method.  But, 
first,  the  Government  had  to  wait  till  there 
was  a  thread  trust.  It  had  to  wait  till  com¬ 
petition  had  already  been  destroyed. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  wall  not 
have  to  wait.  If  it  finds  a  company  using  an 
“unfair”  method,  it  can  stop  it  now. 

The  company  may  appeal  to  the  courts. 
The  courts  will  decide  whether  or  not  the 
facts  show  that  there  was  “unfairness.” 
But  the  facts  themselves  will  stand  as  found 
by  the  Commission — as  found  by  special 
students  of  business. 

We  may  get  a  code  of  economic  law  based 
on  the  findings  of  economists.  To  start  in 
that  direction  is  the  biggest  move  that  can 
be  made  to-day.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  wall  make  it. 

WOODROW  WILSON 

They  say  Woodrow  Wilson  isn’t  mag¬ 
netic.  On  the  contrary,  no  useful  political 
iron-filing  of  an  idea  ever  comes  to  rest  till 
it  strikes  him.  He  bristles  with  them  now. 
They  may  be  repelled  from  the  negative 
pole  of  his  academic  inexperience,  but  with¬ 
in  a  few  months  they  flutter  helplessly  to 
the  positive  i>ole  of  his  ripe  judgment.  In 
this  legislation  he  has  combined  all  of  the 
ideas  of  Republican,  Democratic,  and  Pro¬ 
gressive  origin  which  could  be  passed 
through  a  Democratic  South-bound  Con¬ 
gress.  And  if  a  “New  Freedom”  comes,  it 
will  be  his;  for  he  manufactured  it,  though 
he  originated  none  of  it. 


SUSY  GILVARRY  WAS  NOT  AT  ALL  SATISFIED  WITH  HER  APPEARANCE. 
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NEW  family  had  come  to  live  op¬ 
posite  the  Gilvarr>’  house.  Susy 
and  Genevieve  watched  from  the 
library  window  the  hauling  in  of 
the  furniture,  but  were  only  mildly  excited. 
They  were  not  concerned  with  tables,  chairs, 
or  pier  glasses.  Nor  did  it  matter  to  them 
what  sort  of  Big  People  were  to  be  their 
neighliors.  One  question  filled  them: 

"Any  childrenr 

The  early  October  darkness  came  before 
this  could  be  answ'ered  to  their  satisfaction. 
But  after  hurrying  through  cereal  and  soft 
eggs  at  breakfast  the  next  morning — which 
fortunately  was  Saturday  and  replete  with 


leisure  and  engaging  possibilities — they 
were  ready  for  long  and  patient  detective 
work. 

“I  wish,”  said  Susy,  pressing  her  nose  to 
an  .\frican  breadth  against  the  library  pane, 
“there  w'as  one,  little,  new’  girl  for  us  to 
play  with!” 

“I  wish,”  said  Gene\'ieve,  as  she  followed 
Susy’s  example  and  flattened  in  the  same 
way  the  tiny  Grecian  treasure  she  called  a 
nose,  “there  was  two.  One  for  you,  Susy, 
and  one  for  me!” 

They  continued  to  gaze,  while  blowing 
steam  on  the  glass  and  wishing  life  were 
one  never-ending  Saturday.  Then - 
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“Look!”  came  gaily  from  Susy. 

“Oh,  goody-go^y!”  from  Genevieve,  and 
she  pattered  on  her  tiptoes. 

For  there,  sure  enough,  at  a  lower  win¬ 
dow  was  a  little  girl!  And  she  looked  up  at 
them  in  the  friendliest  way.  She  was  ra¬ 
diantly  blonde  and  had  on  a  pronounced 
black-and-white  plaid  dress,  a  ruffled  apron 
going  over  her  shoulders,  a  bright  cherry 
bow  on  her  hair. 

“Oh,  I  like  her!”  said  Genevieve. 

“I’ll  bet  she’s  got  a  peachy  name,  like 
Evangeline  Westmoreland!”  said  Susy  wist¬ 
fully  and  enviously,  as  the  little  girl  re¬ 
treated  from  sight. 

Then  something  astounding  happ>ened. 
There  was  scarcely  time  for  their  new  neigh¬ 
bor  to  have  stepp>ed  to  the  door  of  the  room 
she  was  in  before  she  appeared  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  at  the  attic  window!  Such 
locomotion  was  nothing  short  of  super¬ 
natural.  How  could  it  be?’  Yet  there  she 
was — blonde;  every  feature  identically  the 
same;  plaid  dress;  ruffled  apron  and  cherry 
bow!  They  gasf>ed — and  gasped.  But 
when  she  left  the  window,  and  almost  be¬ 
fore  they  could  say  “one — two — three,”  ap¬ 
peared  again  far  below  at  the  parlor  win¬ 
dow,  they  felt  frightened,  and  stiffened  at 
their  {X)st,  while  hand  stole  into  hand. 

Mrs.  Gilv’arrv'  came  into  the  library  at 
that  moment.  Their  stillness  was  so  clam¬ 
orous  she  became  suspicious  and  looked 
over  their  shoulders. 

“Oh,  a  ver>’  sweet  child!”  she  said,  both 
relieved  and  commending. 

She  was  astonished  when  the  children 
fiercely  caught  her  by  the  skirt. 

“But  watch — mama — watch!”  they  said. 

In  a  few  moments  the  phenomena  that 
had  dazed  them  occurred  again. 

“There!”  said  Susy,  a  break  in  her  voice. 
“How  does  she  do  it?  She  goes  up  quicker 
than  a  Roman  candle!” 

Mrs.  Gilvarrv’  laughed,  and  pinched 
Susy’s  cheek.  “Why,  dearie,  she  doesn’t 
run  up  and  down  stairs  that  way,  of  course. 
She  couldn’t.  There  are  twins  over  there.” 

Twins? 

The  children  gave  each  other  a  long,  un¬ 
winking  stare. 

Twins? 

It  was  a  new’  word.  It  had  a  mysterious, 
disturbing  sound. 

“I  don’t  know  what  twins — is!”  said  Susy, 
her  eyes  rapacious. 

“Me  neither!”  Genevieve  chirp>ed. 


“It’s  just  this  —  there  are  two  little 
girls — ”  Mrs.  Gilvarry  began,  as  she  turned 
to  the  desk. 

“They  couldn’t  be  just  alike!”  Susy  de¬ 
clared,  her  inquiring  propensity,  which  led 
her  to  explore  every  new  thing,  beginning 
to  rowel  her.  “Or — could  they?” 

“Tw’ins  are  almost  exactly  alike,”  said 
Mrs.  Gilvarry  without  impressiveness,  as 
she  started  to  make  out  the  Sunday  menu. 
“They  are  close — oh,  very  close  to  each 
other.” 

The  words  made  Susy’s  chest  heave 
resentfully.  “More  alike  than  —  sisters? 
Closer  than — us?”  she  demanded. 

It  seemed  to  Genevieve,  also,  that  their 
mutual  love  and  loyalty  for  each  other  was 
somehow  by  this  new  w’ord  and  this  un- 
dreamed-of  condition  belittled  and  threat¬ 
ened.  She  went  to  Susy  and  held  her  hard 
around  the  waist,  much  as  she  would  have 
hugged  a  p)ost. 

“I  like  to  be  Susy’s  sister,”  she  said 
valiantly,  “and  I  am!” 

“Certainly,  darling,  and  it’s  very  sweet — 
isn’t  it?  But  close  as  you  two  are  to  each 
other,  twins  are  ev’en  closer,”  said  Mrs.  Gil¬ 
varry  as  she  scribbled.  “They  look  alike, 
talk  alike,  and  mothers  dress  them  alike. 
I’ve  heard  they  even  think  alike  —  that 
sometimes  they  know  each  other’s  thoughts 
without  the  need  of  speech.  You  see,  such 
children — twins — have  the  same  birthday. 
Sometimes  they  are  two  little  brothers,  or 
little  sisters  as  in  this  case,  sometimes  a  lit¬ 
tle  brother  and  a  little  sister.  That’s  why 
they  look  alike.” 

Susy  Gilvarry  felt  much  as  people  must 
have  done  when,  long  ago,  they  were  told 
that  their  nice,  flat  world  was  round. 

“I  thought  everybody  had  a  birthday  all 
to  theirselves”  she  said,  and  gulped.  A 
queer,  curdling  misery  was  beginning  to  per¬ 
colate  through  the  exquisite  Saturday  joy¬ 
ousness. 

“Oh,  no!  Twins  are  bom  the  very  same 
hour,”  said  Mrs.  Gilvarry.  “They  come 
into  the  world  together.  That’s  why  they 
are  one  in  spirit  all  through  life,  side  by 
side  to  the  journey’s  end.”  And  feeling 
that  she  had  started  the  day  with  a  very 
tender  thought  for  the  children,  she  went 
away,  satisfied,  the  menu  fluttering  in  her 
fingers. 

Not  so  Susy  Gilvarr)’.  She  felt  as  if  she 
had  congealed  into  that  hard,  glazed  jelly 
that  came  around  the  cold  meats  from  the 
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caterer’s,  while  deep  within  her  a  sadness  as  they  were  seized  by  Susy’s  clutching  in- 
hardened  into  a  little  core.  And  just  so — in  telligence  they  were: 
a  lesser  degree — her  sister  Genevieve.  They 
stood  breast  to  breast,  eyes  looking  into 
eyes,  and  yet  in  this  new  thought  that  it 
was  possible  for  some  sisters,  from  having 
been  born  on  the  same  day,  to  be  just  alike 
and  love  each  other  better,  more  under- 
standingly  than  they  did,  they  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  to  be  aware  of  a  division  in  spirit  as 
a  narrow  fissure  may  split  a  mountain  that 
at  first  glance  seemed  whole  and  indivisible. 

Susy  spoke  no  more.  After  an  hour  Gene¬ 
vieve  asked  what  was 
the  matter,  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  answer  with 
which  she  was  fa¬ 
miliar.  “I  am — think-  1 

ing.”  She  knew  then  ] 

that  one  of  Susy’s 
silent  attacks  had  set  i  J 

in,  during  which,  back  y 

of  her  set  lips,  her 
brain  would  be  going  f  ( 

as  fast  as  an  electric  T . 

fan.  These  pondering  In 

hours  of  Susy’s — a 
mental  retreat  that  Oi 

never  failed  to  bring  a  s 

forth  important  re-  ^ 

suits  —  were  always  f'.'M 

respected  by  Gene-  f  S 

vieve.  She  played  /  " 

very  quietly  by  her-  I 
self,  though  constantly  Sf: 

glancing  at  her  sis-  |  T  j; 

ter — while  she  waited.  I  ^  ^ 

Susy,  w’ith  drawn  1 

brows  and  somber,  in-  I  ^ 

censed  eyes,  never  left  I9| 

the  library  window  Iw 

that  day  except  when  I  I 

pulled  from  it  for  ■  ^ 

fittings  of  autumn 
dresses,  for  lunch,  and 
the  like.  And  at  last,  llj 

well  on  in  the  after-  Ml 

noon,  when  her  legs  M 

had  grown  so  tired  \ 

that  every  moment  1 

she  changed  her 
weight  from  one  to 
the  other,  she  had  her  reward 
twins — together. 

There  came  out  of  the  house  opjwsite 
and  down  the  front  steps  —  a  Wonder  that 
took  away  her  breath!  Set  down  in  items 


Two  sailor  hals  .  .  . 
Two  yellow  plaits  .  . 
Four  large  eyes  .  .  . 
Two  small  noses  .  .  . 
Two  mouths  .... 
Two  gray-striped  dresses 
Four  gray  stockings 
Four  patent  leather  shoes 
Two  blue  parasols  (pinked) 


Why,  as  these  twins  looked  at  each  other 
it  must  have  been  like  standing  before  a 
mirror  and  seeing 
^  yourself.  Shoulder  to 

i  t  y BW  '  shoulder,  they  glan- 

j  same  time,  up  at  the 

v  ■  •  -.rj  sky;  gave  a  concerted 

jy  skip  as  if  worked  by 
wires;  and 
vanished  into  the  per- 
spective  of  the  long 
street  as — one. 

■  #  A  To  understand  how 

unachievable  am- 
V  bition  first  simmered 

■  blazed  in 

V  %  Susy  Gilvarry  it  must 

^  f!k  be  clearly  understood 

that  she  was  not  at 
all  satisfied  wnth  her 
appearance.  She  felt 
square;  she  had  riot- 
ous  hair  that  would 
EM  not  look  combed,  and 

I  Ik  '  <  ^  ^  unnoticeable 

-  y  brown;  she  had  yel- 

-  1 1  lowish  hazel  eyes  that 

sometimes  were  even 
green.  Never  had  she 
read  of  a  little  girl- 
m  FW  heroine  who  looked 

J  ^  like  herself;  nor  in  her 

own  excursions  into 
storj’-writing  had  she 
ever  so  described  one. 
She  adored  chiseled 
perfection  of  an  an¬ 
gelic  blondeness. 

Now  Genevieve  was 
all  a  shimmering  ra- 
She  saw  the  diance  —  gold  and  blue;  pink  and  white. 

More  than  that,  from  her  cloud  of  corn-silk 
hair  to  her  dimpled  pink  toes  she  was  as 
dainty  and  delicate  as  a  Dresden  shepherd¬ 
ess.  In  a  flash,  as  the  twins  disappeared 


SUSY  GAVE  HER  FIRST  AT¬ 
TENTION  TO  WHAT  W’AS 
EASIEST — DRESSING  ALIKE. 
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from  the  house  opp>osite,  Susy  became  in 
imagination  Genevieve’s  twin.  The  thought 
of  looking  in  a  mirror  and  seeing  her  reflec¬ 
tion  as  a  facsimile  of  her  sister  dizzied  her 
with  a  sharp  ecstasy,  but  it  was  ecstasy 
mixed  with  the  angry  despair  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionist  who  must  abide  by  laws  he  is 
powerless  to  break. 

She  turned  sharply  to  Genevieve.  Fire 
was  in  her  eyes;  but  tears,  too. 

“What  is  it,  Susy?’’  Genevieve  faltered. 


ready  to  weep  sympathetically  on  signal. 

“I  am  furious!’’  said  Susy  Gilvarry  slow¬ 
ly,  in  a  deep,  cold,  raging  tone.  “I  am — 
perfectly  furious!  Oh — those  twins!’’ 

“Did  they  make  a  snoot  at  you,  Susy,  or 
swag  their  tails?”  Genevieve  asked,  coming 
nearer. 

“No!  They  looked — sweet.  Oh,”  she 
whispered,  breaking  down,  “I  wish  we  were 
twins,  Genevieve!  Oh,  I  wish  I  looked  just 
like  you!  You’re  the  nicest.  Everybixly 
says  so!  Oh,  why  can’t  I  he  just  like  you?" 

Genevieve  grew  very  troubled.  “I  don’t 
know,  Susy,”  she  said  helplessly.  “I  guess 
we  got  to  stay  the  way  we’re  put.” 

But  Susy’s  sorrow  changed  into  rebellion. 
“Why  weren’t  we  homed  together?”  she 
demanded.  “We  could  hav'e  been.  It 
would  have  been  just  as  easy.” 

“But  I  was  found  in  a  pink  rose,”  Gene¬ 
vieve  explained  soothingly;  “and  you  were 
found  sitting  on  the  door-mat  writing  on  a 
little  slate!” 

“That  makes  no  difference!”  Susy  said 
fiercely.  “In  pictures  I  saw  roses  that 
would  be  plenty  big  enough  for  us  two. 
Babies,  when  they’re  fresh,  are  teeny.  Or,” 
she  continued,  more  emphatically,  “you 
could  have  sat  on  my  door-mat  with  me! 
I’d  have  been  glad  of  your  company,  Gene¬ 
vieve.  And  then  we’d  have  beenyM5/  alike. 
Now,  it’s  too  late!” 

But — wait.  Was  it  too  late?  A  week 
and  more  went  by  during  which  Susy  neg¬ 
lected  her  lessons,  her  story-books,  and 
her  play,  and  had  little  sleep,  while  she 
thought  continuously  of  the  marv’el  of  twin- 
ship.  During  this  time  she  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  wonderful  replicas  across 
the  street  and  found  another  fly  in  the 
honey-pot  of  her  life  on  learning  that  they 
were  named  Cordelia  and  Cornelia,  or  Delia 
and  Nelia.  This  syllabic  unanimity  made 
such  a  powerful  appeal  to  her  imagination 
that  she  felt  that  only  to  twins  were  the 
sweets  of  e.xistence  given. 

She  also  discovered,  from  some  chance 
reply  to  her  continual  questions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  Cook  had  been  a  twin.  To  Cook, 
one  baking  day,  she  forthwith  descended, 
prepared  with  a  list  of  corkscrewy  questions 
regarding  her  origin,  subsequent  existence, 
habits,  etc.,  that  would  have  made  Cook 
extremely  uncomfortable  had  she  been  hi¬ 
ding  any  guilty  secret  in  her  past. 

But  she  was  as  calm  as  she  was  red  and 
fat.  She  let  Susy  loll  in  her  big  wooden 
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rocker  before  her  while  she 
worked.  She  answered  all 
thequestions  amiably.  After 
astute  piloting  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  she  began  to  talk  in¬ 
timately  of  her  twin. 

“As  like  as  two  peas  we 
were!”  said  Cook,  patting 
a  lump  of  dough. 

“And  your  thoughts  were 
identical!”  Susy  added  in 
a  confirming,  assisting  tone. 
She  had  lately  learned  the 
word  “identical”  in  relation 
to  twins,  and  used  it  when¬ 
ever  possible. 

“They  were  indeed.  And 
if  she  felt  sick  Vd  get  a  pain 
in  the  very  same  place!" 

“Oh,  Cook,  that’s  peachy! 
Both  in  bed  the  same  time!” 
said  Susy  with  a  longing 
sigh.  “Did  you  dress 
identical?” 

“Why,  what  else?”  de¬ 
manded  Cook,  as  she  fluted 
the  edges  of  a  pie.  “E.xcept 
that  they  used  to  tie  a  blue 
bow  on  my  wrist  and  a  pink 
one  on  Lizzie’s - ” 

“To  tell  which  was 
which!”  said  Susy  in  solemn 
rapture,  finding  this  label¬ 
ing  by  ribbons  a  most  delect¬ 
able  item.  “Why  doesn’t 
vour  twin  live  with  you 
now?” 

“Ah,  sure,  she  died,  poor 
Lizzie  did — when  she  was 
twelve!” 

Cook  was  called  to  talk 
to  the  butcher’s  boy  and 
Susy  was  left  to  think.  By 
thn  time  the  woman  return¬ 
ed  she  had  decided  to  take 
her  partially  into  her  con¬ 
fidence. 

“Can  people  sometimes 
get  to  be  twins  afterward. 
Cook,  even  if  they  didn’t 
start  out  that  way?” 

“.\ngels!”  said  Cook,  her 
mouth  wide  open  in  a  way 
that  Susy  thought  jarringly 
unattractive.  “My,  \iiss 
Susy,  but  you’re  the  queer 


one; 


A  NEW  FAMILY  HAD  COME  TO  LIVE 
OPPOSITE  THE  CILVARKY  HOUSE. 
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“I  want  to  be  Genevieve’s  twin,”  said 
Susy  concisely. 

“Well,  you  can’t!”  said  Cook,  in  a  tone 
that  settl^  the  matter  as  she  clapped  the 
oven  doors  shut. 

“Did  nobody  ever  get  turned  into  a  twin 
by  trying?” 

“The  idea!”  Cook  gave  a  dazed  chuckle. 
Then,  looking  at  the  troubled,  desiring  face 
of  the  child,  she  grew  serious,  and  spoke 
with  that  majestic  poetry,  so  like  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  that  is  found  always  in  the 
deeply  felt  utterances  of  the  Irish.  “You 
couldn’t  change  yourself  into  any  one’s  twin. 
Miss  Susy,  without  it  was  a  miracle.  You 
are  what  you  are!  To  try  to  be  different 
would  be  like  thinking  you  could  move  the 
high  mountains  with  one  of  your  little 
hands,  or  like  trying  to  count  the  sands 
upon  the  shores  of  the  sea!” 

Susy  soon  slipped  from  the  chair  and  from 
the  room.  Cook  had  somehow  sounded  like 
the  Bible  and  made  her  feel  awed  and  mel¬ 
ancholy.  But  the  effect  w'as  submerged  by 
a  critical  recognition  of  her  own  superior  in¬ 
telligence  as  she  recalled  having  once  seen 
on  Cook’s  memorandum-pad  a  never-for¬ 
gotten  line:  “chopps  frinched  wit  Spinwich 
tamatses  hole  wdt  limmon  sorse.” 

Therefore  from  the  dramatic,  discourag¬ 
ing  imagery  anent  the  helplessness  of  mor¬ 
tals  against  Fate,  only  one  phrase  of  Cook’s 
endured:  “without  it  was  a  miracle.”  This 
might  be  w’orth  attention.  Susy  spoke  of 
the  matter  to  Genevieve  and  found  her 
agreeable  to  trying  a  concerted  and  con¬ 
stant  wishing  that  a  miracle  would  change 
them  into  twins.  But  when  a  week  went 
by  without  anything  happening,  the  de¬ 
mand  on  patience  and  faith  became  too  tr>'- 
ing,  and  they  stopped. 

It  was  then  that  Susy  determined  that 
they  were  confronting  a  situation  where 
personal  effort  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
success.  In  consequence  she  gave  her  first 
attention  to  what  was  easiest — the  dressing 
alike.  She  and  Genevieve  both  put  in  such 
burning,  insistent  pleas  for  this,  that  their 
mother  began  amiably  to  give  way  to  them, 
with  the  result  that  after  two  months  or  so 
everything  Susy  had  that  in  any  w’ay  differ¬ 
ed  from  Genevieve’s — or  vice  versa — had 
been  altered.  They  eventually  had  clothes 
exactly  alike  to  a  button,  and  the  picture 
was  presented  of  a  largish,  sturdy,  dark¬ 
haired  girl  of  nine  and  a  small,  fairy-like 
blonde  girl  of  six  being  appareled  in  a 


manner  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  twins  that  ever  came  into  existence, 
either  in  a  flower  or  upon  a  door-mat. 

While  the  wardrobe  changes  were  under 
way  the  revolutionists  were  not  idle  in  other 
directions.  They  did  not  dare  to  rename 
themselves  publicly  more  “twrinnily” — to 
coin  a  word.  But  on  one  long,  rainy  day, 
while  playing  in  the  attic,  they  somehow  b^ 
came  known  to  each  other  as  Dorine  and 
Corine,  and  these  were  to  be  their  cabalistic 
soul-names.  They  had  also  started  two  or¬ 
ganizations  that  might  have  been  called 
“The  Bureau  of  Simultaneoxis  Thinking,” 
and  “The  Telepathic  Conununications  of 
the  Gilvarry  Sisters.” 

If  Susy  thought  of  a  white  horse,  Gene¬ 
vieve  at  one  and  the  same  moment  thought 
of  that  identical  quadruped.  If  one  were 
up-stairs  and  the  other  wanted  her  it  had 
only  to  be  thought  of  to  be  felt.  Susy,  in 
particular,  had  a  way  of  suddenly  app)ear- 
ing  before  her  sister,  and  saying  in  a  hollow 
voice: 

“Corine,  I  felt  you  wanted  me.  Did 
you?” 

Although  Genevieve  might  not  look  at 
all  like  a  rapt  psychist — might,  in  fact,  even 
be  surprised  in  the  act  of  contentedly  suck¬ 
ing  a  chocolate  cream — she  never  failed  in 
the  response  exp)ected: 

“Yes,  Dorine,  I  wanted  you.” 

They  knew  these  amateur  experiments 
into  the  occult  were  not  always  devoid  of 
fraud,  yet  nevertheless  came  to  believe  that 
they  now  thought  alike;  and  no  doubt 
they  sometimes  did.  But ‘alas!  though  they 
were  parallels  to  a  dot  in  dress,  and  envel- 
op)ed  in  spontaneous  mental  communion, 
pink  and  blue  bows  were  not  in  the  least 
required  to  tell  them  apart! 

A  crisis  was  reached  when  one  afternoon 
Susy  overheard  a  caller  say  to  her  mother: 

“Why  have  you  taken  to  dressing  the 
children  alike?” 

“It’s  not  my  idea,”  she  heard  her  mother 
answer.  “It’s  Susy’s.  The  twins  opposite 
have  got  on  her  nerves.” 

“And  does  she  suppose  that  any  one  with 
eyes  would  ever  suppose  Ihat  she  and 
Genevieve  were  twins?  Why  their  hair, 
alone - ” 

She  had  crept  away,  chilled  by  the  soft, 
amiable  laughter  wrap)ping  the  words,  and 
had  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  window-seat 
of  the  empty  store-room,  discouraged,  al¬ 
most  conquered.  The  grim,  unyielding  fact 


i 


THEY  MADE  A  NOISELESS  ASCENT 
TO  THE  TOP  FLOOR.  THE  DOOR 
OF  THE  BACK  ROOM  WAS  LOCKED. 
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of  her  own  and  Gene¬ 
vieve’s  striking  phys¬ 
ical  dissimilarity  had 
not  given  way  an  inch. 

You  might  alter 
clothes  and  train 
thought  —  yes  —  but 
what  about  such  fixed 
facts  as  hair,  legs, 
freckles,  and  size?  It 
was  at  this  time  that 
she  overflowed  in  the 
following  stanza  in 
the  o  I  d  copy  -  book 
that  she  kept  for  her 
lyric  attempts: 

IN  V.\IN 

Half  a  twin,  half  a  twin, 
half  a  twin  only 
Oh  hut  my  heart  it  is  sad¬ 
dened  and  lonely 
Nobody  knows  of  this  but 
only  Corine 

Who  would  like  if  twer 
[Mssiblc 

To  be  twin  of  Dorine. 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply 
Theirs  but  to  wonder  why 
Poor  Dorine  and  Corine. 

But  courage  came 
back  to  her.  Perhaps 
something  could  be 
done,  little  by  little,  to 
alter  what  were  her 
most  salient  points  of 
contrast  to  her  sister. 

With  this  puqx)se  in 
mind  she  nursed  two 
known  facts — that  if 
you  ate  little  you  must 
of  necessity  get  thin¬ 
ner;  that  lx)rax  must 
lighten  hair,  since  it  was  sparingly  used  in 
washing  Genevieve’s  to  help  retain  its  fair¬ 
ness. 

With  these  reflections  to  keep  her  hope¬ 
ful,  a  patient  watching  and  questioning  be¬ 
gan  that  she  believed  might  help  her  to  a 
belated  victory.  She  asked  her  teacher  if 
any  one’s  eyes  ever  changed  color?  No,  this 
was  imjx)ssible.  Did  twins  ever  have  eyes 
of  different  colors?  Oh,  yes;  such  small  dif¬ 
ferences  were  .sometimes  found  in  twins. 
Ergo — the  following  note  in  Susy’s  brain: 
“//  don't  matter  a  smitch  if  my  eyes  stay  dif¬ 
ferent.” 

She  heard  her  mother  tell  Cook  one  day 


about  some  pears  that 
were  to  be  soaked  in 
xinegar:  “They  will 
come  out  half  the  size, 
and  a  clear  w’hite  with 
all  the  specks  gone.’’ 
Ergo  —  the  following 
note  in  Susy’s  brain: 
'^Vinegar  shrinks  you 
and  makes  your  specks 
go  off.”  An  older  girl 
in  her  class  gave  her 
some  valuable  derma¬ 
tological  hints  gleaned 
from  the  advertise- 
ments  of  beauty- 
parlors. 

To  all  but  her  sister 
she  became  during 
these  days  a  puzzle, 
when  she  was  not  a 
downright  pest.  Gene¬ 
vieve  knew  why  Susy, 
who  had  loved  food, 
now  dodged  it;  why 
she  drank  vulgarly 
from  the  vinegar-bot¬ 
tle  when  no  one  was 
looking;  also  carric'd 
vinegar  in  cups  to 
secret  corners  and 
there  soaked  her  nose 
in  it.  She  knew  that 
Susy  started  sleep 
with  a  clothespin 
tweaking  that  same 
tortured  nose — 
though  it  always  fell 
off  before  morning — 
in  an  attempt  to  keep 
it  from  growing.  And 
that  her  new  habit  of 
noisily  sucking  in  her  cheeks  was  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  dimples. 

But  the  mo.st  important  change  was  still 
looming  in  the  offing  —  the  blanching  of 
Sus3'’s  hair.  Just  to  think  of  this  gave  her 
accomplice  the  icy  horrors  of  stage-fright. 
Unlike  the  other  hoped-for  changes,  this 
could  not  be  achieved  without  publicity, 
and  the  dread  of  what  would  happen  when 
Susy  suddenly  appeared  before  her  parents 
as  a  blonde  would  make  Genevieve  lie  down 
on  the  floor,  emitting  chiq^s  of  terror. 

She  was  stretched  in  this  manner  one 
afternoon,  and  Susy  was  close  to  her,  on  a 
footstool. 
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“Oh,  Donne,  I  wouldn’t  do  it,”  she  gasp-  shook  with  secret  excitement  and  swallowed 
ed.  “Oh,  I’m  glad  it  isn’t  me.  I  wouldn’t  bubbles  that  continually  formed  in  the 
— I  wouldn’t!”  throat  and  made  the  ears  hum.  At  break- 

“It  must  be  done,”  said  Susy  in  the  voice  fast  Susy  broke  a  cup  and  Genevieve  spilled 
of  Fate. 

“Oh,  what  with 
— what  with?” 

Genevieve  shiv¬ 
ered. 

“Borax,”  said 
Susy,  and  sighed. 

“Heaps  of  it!” 

“Oh,  when  — 
when?"  Gene¬ 
vieve  asked,  and 
rolled  stiffly  in 
suppressed  hys¬ 
teria  like  a  log 
caught  in  a  cur¬ 
rent. 

‘‘When  are 
They  going  to 
New  Haven?” 

Susy  asked 
darkly. 

“Next  week,” 

Genevieve  whis¬ 
pered,  and  a  fore¬ 
shadowing  pause 
trembled  between 
them. 

“Then — wait,” 
said  Susy,  going 
slowly  from  the 
room  by  a  revolv¬ 
ing  process  which 
made  it  possible 
for  her  to  keep 
her  eyes  almost 
continuously  o  n 
Genevieve,  who 
still,  while  staring 
at  her,  remained 
rigidly  spread  out 
on  a  mat. 

The  Saturday 
on  which  They — 
her  father  and 
mother  —  went 
away  by  an  early 
train  was  one 

that  Susy  Gil-  they  made  a  success- 
varry  was  not  to  ful  return  through 
forget  to  her  life’s 
close.  She  and 
Genevieve,  while 
being  dressed, 
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egg  over  herself.  Nothing  mattered!  Their 
thoughts  were  on  what  that  day  was  to 
bring  forth — a  metamorphosed  Susy  Gil- 
varr>'  so  near  the  pinnacle  of  her  ambition 
that  any  pure-food  law  on  the  subject  of 
twins  might  easily  be  deceived  as  to  her 
genuineness. 

At  three  o’clock  Margaret,  who  sewed 
for  them,  left  them  in  their  seeming  quiet 
playing  with  paper  dolls,  and  went  to  her 
room  to  read  the  latest  instalment  of  a 
continued  story.  Susy  knew  what  hap- 
jjened  when  Margaret  got  into  a  rocker 
with  a  magazine  and  a  box  of  walnut 
creams.  There  was  no  hurrw  She  beck¬ 


oned  to  Genevieve  and  they  went  about 
their  covert  task  with  a  leisurely  thorough¬ 
ness. 

First  a  basin  was  hustled  into  the  bath¬ 
room  and  hidden;  this  would  be  easier  for 
their  unaided  use  than  the  tall  corner 
wash-stand.  Next  they  made  an  absolute¬ 
ly  noiseless  ascent  to  the  top  floor  and  to  a 
back  room  there.  This  was  used  by  their 
father  as  a  sort  of  laboratory'.  It  was  a 
mysterious  place  to  them,  and  their  only 
reason  for  visiting  it  was  that  Susy  knew 
the  borax  used  every’  fortnight  on  Gene¬ 
vieve’s  hair  came  from  a  large  glass  bottle 
kept  on  a  shelf  in  that  room. 

The  door  was  locked. 
^  They  had  prepared  for 

this.  The  window  of  the 
^  storeroom  next  to  it  gave 

on  the  same  fire-escape. 
'jti  Susy’  crept  out  on  this 

narrow  bridge  while  Gene- 
vieve  did  sentry’  duty.  If 
^  the  window  were  not 

K  latched,  all  would  be  well. 

Gene\’ieve  listened  and 
n  peered  until  the  pushing 

K  moan  of  the  casement 

came  to  her  and  Susy’s 
^  skirts  and  legs  vanished 

^  from  the  sill.  Ice-cold  and 

Jn  flut  tering,  Genevieve  crept 

tto  the  door  and  waited. 

Only’  quiet  from  Mar¬ 
garet’s  room  in  the  front, 
and  quiet  all  down  the* 
f  '3  huge  well  made  by  the 

I  1  circular  staircase.  ^  far, 

r  I  so  good!  She  returned  to 

[  1  the  window  in  time  to  re- 

fceive  from  the  breathless 
I  adventurer  an  enormous 

glass  jar  almost  filled  with 
the  magical  white  ix)wder. 
But  after  a  successful 
■  return  through  the  silent 

house;  even  after  the  bath- 
^  room  on  the  second  floor 

had  been  reached  and  the 
door  securely’  locked,  fail¬ 
ure  seemed  near,  for 
Genevieve  got  what  their 
•  brother  Bob  called  “cold 

feet,’’  and  the  panic  was 
communicated  even  to 
Susy’s  pioneer  spirit  when 

SHE  CARRIED  SUSY,  scREAMi.NG,  TO  HER  BEDROOM.  she  felt  shivering  Ups  hard 
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against  her  ear  and  the  following  jwabbly 
hiss: 

“Oh,  Dorine,  what  will  They  do  when 
they  see  you — dijfferent?” 

Do?  Susy  had  no  idea.  Something  ter¬ 
rible,  no  doubt.  She  felt  sick  into  the  mar¬ 
row  of  that  Something  that  was  trouble¬ 
some  and  talkative  and  away  down  deep  in 
one.  Her  mother  would  probably  cry.  Her 
father  would  give  her  that  pained,  inquiring 
look  that  always  made  her  sorry  and  un¬ 
comfortable.  She  hesitated.  But  just  then 
the  sun  made  such  a  straw-colored  glory  of 
Genevieve’s  curls  that  Susy  grew  hard  in 
her  sinning.  To  be  a  twin  with  hair  like 
that  was  worth  any  price! 

“Don’t  let  us  talk,  Corine.  Let  me  get — 
different!”  she  said  wildly,  and  turned  her 
back  for  Genedeve  to  unbutton  her  frock. 

All  the  ambushed  terrors  coexistent  with 
secret  transgression  began  their  attack  upon 
them.  They  could  hardly  pull  out  the  basin, 
which  somehow  had  got  wedged  under  the 
tub,  and  when  it  did  come,  with  unexp>ected 
force,  it  flung  Genevieve  backward  so  that 
she  upset  the  towel-rack.  This  necessitated 
listening  guiltily  at  the  door:  Not  a  sound. 
But  surely  the  hot  water  was  acting  as  if  it 
“had  a  spite”  for  them;  never  had  it  snort¬ 
ed  as  now,  nor  gurgled  nor  groaned.  More 
listening:  Not  a  sound.  The  stopper  did 
not  come  out  of  the  bottle  until  they  were 
both  clammy  from  the  strain;  aften^-ard  the 
bo(ax,  which  they  had  always  seen  run  as 
smoothly  as  powdered  sugar,  remained  so 
hard  they  had  to  get  down  the  little  curtain 
rod  and  punch  it,  which  broke  the  bottle. 
Again  more  listening:  Still,  not  a  sound. 

Susy  now  had  three  cuts  on  her  fingers, 
and  a  slight  pain,  that  she  had  been  resist¬ 
ing  all  the  morning,  was  beginning  to  feel 
like  swelling  corks  back  of  her  cars.  But 
she  had  decided  that  there  would  never  l>e 
“another  time”  for  this  work  —  that  she 


they  could — but — what  was  this?  The  borax 
was  acting  in  a  most  singular  manner.  It 
stuck  to  Genevieve’s  fists  like  mittens.  It 
made  a  mat  on  Susy’s  head.  In  a  twink¬ 
ling  all  semblance  of  hair  had  disappeared 
under  an  opaque  substance  that  thickened 
and  thickened.  Susy  sprang  up  and  looked 
in  the  glass 

“I  put  in  too  much!”  she  said,  tiying  not 
to  l)e  afraid.  “We’ll  wash  it  all  out,”  and 
she  stretched  her  neck,  as  a  feeding  hen  does, 
to  put  her  head  actually  under  the  faucet. 

But  the  stuff  was  growing  thicker  and 
water  had  no  effect  on  it. 

“Is  it  coming  off?”  she  gasped,  not  caring 
now  that  the  steaming  pi|)e  was  so  hyster¬ 
ical  in  its  groans  and  shrieks  that  Margaret 
must  hear  it. 


must  go  on.  And  this  although  Genevieve 
was  really  ciying  real  tears  and  she  was 
herself  aware  of  them  just  back  of  her  ob¬ 
sessing  determination  to  ^et  finished.  She 
put  the  large,  white  lump  into  the  hot 
water,  where  it  sluggishly  broke  and  floated, 
set  her  teeth,  and  stuck  her  head  into  the 
basin. 

“Rub!  Rub!”  she  hissed  at  Genevieve, 
as  she  filletl  the  tooth-brush  mug  with  the 
white,  sticky  mass  and  {wured  it  over  her 
head. 


“No,  no!  It — it — is  acting  funny,”  Gene¬ 
vieve  sobbed  in  panic.  “Susy — Susy — it’s 
hard!  Oh,  Susy,  it’s  going  to  hurt!” 

Wet  from  head  to  foot,  Susy  swung  des- 
|>erately  to  the  towel  rack.  She  would  wipe 
it  off.  But  the  feeling  of  the  cloth  was  un¬ 
canny,  sickening.  It  seemed  to  be  applied 
to  something  far  away,  that  was  not  her — 
to  a  cap  that  was  turning  to  stone  on  her 
skull,  while  slowly,  slowly  she  felt  a  fear¬ 
some  crimping  of  her  scalp,  a  pulling  back 
of  her  face. 


The  flower-like  hands  obeyed  as  well  as  It  was  this  last  sensation  that  was  her 
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utter  undoing. 

She  climbed  up 
on  the  chair  and 
looked  in  the  mir¬ 
ror  at  what  she 
had  hoped  to 
transform  into 
Genevieve’s  twin. 

Instead,  a  Horror 
faced  her  that  re¬ 
minded  her  of  a 
picture  she  had 
seen  of  Blue¬ 
beard’s  wives, 
hanging  by  their 
hair — her  fore¬ 
head  strained  and 
glistening;  eye¬ 
brows  pulM  up 
to  Mephistophe- 
lian  points;  eyes 
oblique;  mouth 
flattened  like  a 
toad’s;  and  on  her 
head  a  white 
chalk  edifice  ris¬ 
ing  into  a  stiff 
brush  that  ended 
in  a  point  as  small 
as  a  pencil’s. 

Gene\deve  had 
begun  to  cry. 
aloud,  and  as  the 
mass  continued  to 
solidify,  and  her 
face  to  stretch 
back  with  it  far¬ 
ther  and  farther, 

Susy  renounced 
hope  and  joined 
her.  They  were 
screaming  hard  as 
Margaret  batter¬ 
ed  on  the  door. 

She  was  relieved 
at  first  at  not 
finding  them  on 
fire,  but  as  her 
eyes  fell  on  Susy 

she  went  agape  as  if  confronted  by  a  specter. 

“In  the  name  of  mercy - !” 

“Borax!”  Susy  gasped.  “I  got  it  from 
father’s  room.  Oh,  get  it  off  me,  Margaret! 
I  got  a  sore  throat!” 

“Borax?  Nothing  of  the  sort!  Show  me 
the  bottle,”  Margaret  called  frantically, 
and  then  helplessly  inspected  the  broken 


glass  and  what  was  left  sticking  to  it.  “I 
don’t  know  what  it  is!” 

She  carried  Susy,  screaming,  to  her  bed¬ 
room;  Genevieve,  effective  as  a  Greek 
chorus,  followed;  while  Cook  yelled  like  a 
fog-horn  through  the  well  of  the  house: 

“I  niver  heerd  the  like!  Is  it  fire — or 
ivhat?” 
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croup.  She  was  painted  under  the  ears 
with  something  that  scorched,  while  she 
knew  that  ahead  of  her  lay  the  horror  of 
a  scalding  bath  with  mustard. 

Not  a  word  of  reproof  had  she  heard 
from  father  or  mother,  who  had  come  to 
this  unhappy  home  after  a  tiring  day  and 
train  journeys,  but  their  faces  had  the 
hurt,  sad  look  that  made  her  ache  with 
remorse.  How  sorry  she  was — oh,  how 
sorry!  More  sorry  for  them  than  for  her¬ 
self!  And  yet  so  choked  was  she,  she 
could  only  wheeze  this  and  hope  they 
understood. 


The  doctor — who  lived  next  door — was 
telephoned  for  and  came  at  once.  By  this 
time  Susy  had  made  up  her  mind  that  what¬ 
ever  she  had  put  on  her  head  was  going  to 
drag  her  face  of,  and  that  rather  than  live 
without  a  face  she  would — die! 

“Poor  kid,”  said  the  doctor,  “she’s  put 
enough  plaster  of  Paris  on  her  head  to  make 
several  death-masks!” 

It  would  be  futile  to  follow  in  detail  the 
humiliations  that  fell  to  Susy  Gilvarr>'’s  lot 
during  the  next  five  hours.  That  night, 
with  her  anxious  parents  beside  her,  she  lay 
in  her  bed.  Her  hair  had  literally  been 
chopped  off,  and  what  tufts  were  left  upon 
her  raw’  and  throbbing  scalp  were  soaked  in 
unguents  and  ointments  and  covered  with 
cotton.  Besides  this,  the  suffocating  feeling 
in  her  throat  had  been  given  a  name — 


The  croup  took  on  variations,  be¬ 
came  mumps  and  bronchitis,  and  Susy 
was  very  ill  for  ten  days.  She  was  ill 
enough  at  Christmas  to  be  kept  in  bed, 
still  nursed  and  doctored  and  dosed,  a 
mob-cap  covering  her  shorn  head.  Her 
bitter  lesson  had  so  subdued  her  that 
when  she  discovered  she  could  not  take 
active  part  in  the  Christmas  festivities, 
nor  wear  her  new  clothes,  she  only  smiled 
like  a  little  angel  and  said  it  w’as  “all  for 
the  best.”  But  she  made  one  request  of 
her  brother  Bob,  who  was  home  for  the 
holidays.  After  she  had  whispered  her 
wishes  to  him,  he  said: 

“Yep,  I’ll  do  it  for  you,  Susy!  We 
won’t  say  a  thing  till  it’s  finished,”  and 
chuckling,  as  boys  will  at  girls’  fancies, 
Bob  hurried  off. 

During  the  next  half-hour  he  made  sev¬ 
eral  secret  journeys  between  Susy’s  room 
and  other  parts  of  the  house.  There  was  a 
demand  for  pins,  for  a  hammer  and  nails. 
Sounds  as  from  a  busy  carpenter  issued 
from  the  sick  chamber.  At  last  Susy’s  wish 
was  carried  out,  and  propped  up  on  her  pil¬ 
lows  she  made  a  gentle  request  that  the 
Family  be  called  in  to  see  the  result  of  his 
labors. 

They  all  came — even  the  nurse,  and  the 
doctor,  and  Margaret — and  saw  a  sort  of 
effigv’  of  Susy  as  she  might  have  appeared  in 
her  Christmas  best,  nailed  high  on  the  wall 
before  her.  First  her  hat;  under  this  her 
new’  dress  was  stretched  out,  with  v'elvet 
coat  and  ermine  furs  over  it,  the  coat  sleeves 
stuffed  to  be  as  life-like  as  possible;  pinned 
securely  to  the  skirt  were  the  dangling 
stockings;  and  to  them,  the  new  patent- 
leather  boots,  buttoned  up  in  the  neatest 
w’ay.  All  of  these  w’ere,  of  course,  dupli¬ 
cates  of  what  Genevieve  w’as  wearing.  So 
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much!” 


sfieak  to  you — alone.”  Genevieve  nodded  a  was  twelve.”  She  also  saw  her  own  illness 

reply;  but  still  with  that  troubled  brow.  in  a  new  light;  perhaps  in  trying  to  be  a 

After  all  were  gone — even  the  nurse,  who  twin  she  had  grown  delicate,  and  the  croup 
was  cooking  arrowroot  in  a  room  across  the  that  had  accompanied  her  sartorial  frenzy 
hall — Susy  scrooged  under  the  clothes  and  was  really  one  of  the  penalties  that  belonged 
rigidly  waited.  She  felt  that  Genevieve  to  the  glory  to  which  she  aspired, 
would  not  keep  her  long  in  suspense.  And  “Oh,  Susy,  I  don’t  want  you  to  be  my 
she  was  right,  for  after  a  few  moments  the  twin,  and  die!”  Genevie’’e  whimpered.  “I 
door  was  pushed  gently  back,  and  the  small,  want  you  to  stay  all  different,  and  then 
lovely  creature,  radiant  and  sleek  in  her  you’ll  get  better.” 

holiday  garb,  stole  in.  This  was  now  Susy’s  desire  and  decision 

Susy  lunged  around  so  that  she  fully  faced  to  a  nicety.  She  knew  that  dying  was  go- 
her,  and  even  a  one-sided  globular  effect  ing  away  from  this  earth — and  if  you  were 
beneath  the  left  ear  could  not  lessen  the  go^,  to  heaven.  But  much  as  she  ad- 
tragedy  of  her  long  look.  “What  is  it,  mired  heaven,  she  wanted  emphatically  to 
Corine?  Oh,  what  is  it?”  she  breathed,  stay  upon  the  earth,  right  where  she  was, 
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with  father  and  mother  and  sister  and 
brother.  She  had  a  child’s  usual  unconcern 
for  the  idea  of  guarding  health  when  men¬ 
aced  by  such  delights  as  pickles,  pies,  gorg¬ 
ing  on  holidays,  getting  feet  wet  in  a  love¬ 
ly  shower,  and  the  like;  but  oh — to  be  in  a 
quiet  room,  with  blinds  down,  and  see  sad 
faces,  and  know  that  what  was  familiar 
was  soon  to  be  lost  in  a  wonderful  yet  ter¬ 
rifying  Change  of  some  sort — that  made 
Susy  Gilvarry  shudder. 

Her  mind  was  made  up  on  the  instant. 
All  the  energy  she  had  formerly  given  in 
the  hop)e  of  biformity  was  now  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  reestablishing  an  undeniable  bifur¬ 
cation.  She  sprang  to  her  knees  and  seized 
Genevieve’s  shoulders. 

*‘Am  I  your  twin?”  she  asked,  adding  be¬ 
tween  her  teeth,  “Say  no — say  no!” 

“No — no,”  Genevieve  declared,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  look  hopeful. 

“And  we  haven't  the  same  birthday — 
hare  we?”  asked  Susy,  triumphantly. 

“No!”  said  Genevieve,  scrambling  to  her 
feet  and  bringing  one  down  hard. 

“And  are  we  going  to  dress  alike  after 
this?”  Susy  shook  her  head  wildly  in  the 
negative. 

“No!  No!”  Genevieve  cried. 

This  sort  of  question-and-answer  game 
was  continued  until  Susy  felt  that  the  sub¬ 


ject  had  been  thoroughly  ventilated  and 
the  curse  that  had  threatened  her  removed. 
But  even  this  was  not  enough.  Her  brother 
Bob  was  summoned  to  nail  up  a  blue  dress 
instead  of  the  green  one  like  that  Genevieve 
was  wearing;  also  a  maroon  felt  hat  abso¬ 
lutely  unlike  the  new  black  velvet  one. 
Not  until  these  changes  were  effected  did 
Susy  lie  back  on  her  pillow — exhausted,  but 
thankful  for  her  escape. 

The  Big  People  never  understood  why 
the  twin  partnership  went  into  such  sudden 
bankruptcy.  They  soon  forgot  about  it. 
And  so,  in  other  interests,  ^d  Susy  and 
Genevieve.  The  firm  never  resumed  busi¬ 
ness,  not  even  when  the  little  invalid  across 
the  street  was  well  again  and  playing  with 
her  sister  as  gaily  as  ever;  not  even  when 
Susy  read  an  account  of  twins  celebrating 
a  ninetieth  birthday  together.  No,  the 
experience  had  left  its  marks  in  a  realization 
that  some  ambitions  are  beyond  mortals’ 
most  untiring,  fervid  endeavor. 

But  from  this  little  lesson  in  humility  one 
pleasant  thing  endured — their  secret  names 
for  each  other.  “Corine”  and  “Dorine” 
were  to  last  through  life,  to  be  used  only  in 
moments  of  tenderest  intimacy.  And  surely 
at  such  times  they  would  mean  all  that  the 
most  soulful  twinship  could  possibly  supply! 
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CATHEDRALS 

UNDER  THE  mR  CLOUD 

RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM 

HEAD  OF  TtlE  ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 
THE  FIRM  OF  ARCHITECTS  OF  WHICH  HE  IS  THE  SENIOR  MEMBER  HAS  RECENTLY  BEEN  CHOSEN 
TO  COMPLETE  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE. 


ROM  the  standpoint  of 
g  j-  — ji  s  art  and  of  history  there 

i  ®  is  no  quarter  of  the 
j|  Li  j|  gi  earth’s  surface,  except 

I  X  ill  north  Italy  alone,  where 

^  ,  _ II  ^  the  ravages  of  war,  as 

it  is  waged  under  the 
conditions  of  “modem 
civilization,”  may  be  so  devastating  and  ir¬ 
reparable  as  in  the  present  European  war- 
zone. 

Between  the  coast  and  the  Alps,  the  Seine 
and  the  Rhine,  are  crowded  together  almost 
unimaginable  treasures  of  painting,  sculpt¬ 
ure,  craftsmanship,  and  especially  archi¬ 
tecture.  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Bruges,  and 
Ghent  are  stored  with  the  priceless  and 
almost  unique  pictures  of  the  wonderful 
Flemish  school ;  almost  every  city  and 
\’illage  has  (or  had  a  month  ago)  matchless 
old  houses,  town  halls,  guildhalls,  while 
there  is  hardly  one  of  the  myriad  cathe¬ 
drals  and  churches  that  is  without  its 
treasures  of  woodwork  and  needlework  and 
metalwork.  The  sculptures  of  Rheims  and 
Amiens  are  (or,  again,  were)  the  finest  prod¬ 
ucts  of  medievalism,  and  counted  in  point 
of  p>erfection  with  the  best  art  of  Greece. 

.As  for  architecture,  there  is  no  region 
in  the  world,  of  the  same  area,  equally 
rich  or  equally  diversified:  four  of  the  six 
noblest  Gothic  cathedrals  in  the  world 
are  here  —  Paris,  .Amiens,  Rheims,  and 
Cologne — while,  each  in  its  own  sphere, 
Laon,  Noyon,  .Antwerp,  Strasburg,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  Freiburg  are  almost 
equally  beautiful  and  important  in  the 
history  of  art  and  civilization.  Of  the 
parish  churches  that  are  masterpieces  of 
design  there  is  an  endless  list,  with  St.  Remi 
at  Rheims  and  St.  Rombold  at  Malines, 


with  its  matchless  tower,  at  the  head  of  the 
line. 

Every  period,  from  the  time  of  Charle¬ 
magne  until  the  end  of  art  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  represented  by  the  most  perfect 
examples  —  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Worms,  No¬ 
yon,  Laon,  Paris,  Rheims,  Amiens,  Co¬ 
logne,  Antwerp,  Freiburg,  Malines;  the 
sequence  is  complete,  and  not  one  of  these 
monuments  can  be  destroyed  or  defaced 
without  infinite  loss  to  humanity. 

Hitherto,  whatever  the  war,  however 
furious  and  insane  the  frenzy  that  drove 
commanders  and  soldiers  alike,  every  great 
civic  and  ecclesiastical  monument  in  this 
region  has  been  spared,  and  for  a  thousand 
years  and  more  neither  sacrilege  nor  re¬ 
venge  nor  wilful  destruction  has  menaced 
the  immortal  records  of  great  civilizations. 
The  insanity  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
Revolution  took  awful  toll  of  the  abbeys  and 
convents,  and  castles  and  chateaux  some¬ 
times  fell  a  prey  to  the  streaming  armies, 
but  in  every  case  the  war  was  against  men, 
not  against  God  and' humanity,  and  cathe¬ 
drals,  colleges,  and  civic  halls  were  scrupu¬ 
lously  protected. 

Already  Rheims,  in  a  large  sense  the 
proudest  and  most  glorious  church  in 
Christendom,  has  been  wrecked  beyond 
the  possibility  of  restoration — wrecked  while 
the  Red  Cross  flag  flew  from  its  towers,  and 
while  wounded  Prussians,  with  French 
nurses  ministering  to  them,  huddled  in  its 
glorious  nave  under  bursting  shells  that 
crashed  through  its  splendid  windows  and 
its  perfect  vault. 

The  soul  of  humanity  shudders  at  the 
thought  of  the  work  that  is  still  left  to  do 
if  the  battle-line  is  not  soon  removed  to 
the  further  side  of  the  Rhine. 


AMIENS 


SOMETIMF.S  CALLED  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFCL  CATHEDRAL  IN  THE  WORLD.  BCILT 
BETWEEN  1220  AND  1288.  IT  REPRESENTS  GOTHIC  ART  AT  THE  PINNACLE  OF  ITS 
DEVELOPMENT.  THE  SCULPTURES  OF  THE  WEST  PORTALS  ARE  COMPARABLE  IN 
THEIR  PERFECTION  ONLY  WITH  THOSE  OF  RHEIMS  AND  WITH  THE  BEST  GREEK  ART. 


1 
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MALINES 


NOTABLE  FOR  ITS  ENORMOUS  TOWER  DATING  FROM  THE  XVTH  CENTURY,  WHICH 
IS  OF  AN  ALMOST  IMPOSSIBLE  RICHNESS  OF  DESIGN.  IT  WAS  INTENDED  TO  BE 
THE  TALLEST  SPIRE  IN  THE  WORLD,  WITH  A  FULL  HEIGHT  OF  550  FEET,  BUT  IT 
WAS  NEVER  COMPLETED,  AND  WORK  CEASED  AT  A  HEIGHT  OF  320  FEET.  THE 
CATHEDRAL  CONTAINS  VAN  DYCK’S  GREAT  “CRUCIFIXION.” 
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WORMS 


A  NOBI.E  EXAMPLE  OF  NATIVE  GERMAN  ARCHITF.CTURE,  DATING  FROM  THE 
XIITH  CENTI  RY.  IT  IS  RHENISH  ROMANESQUE  IN  STYLE,  AND  IS  TYPICAL  OF  THE 
RUDE  BUT  POWERFUL  WORK  THAT  PRECEDED  THE  MATCHLESS  GOTHIC  DEVEL¬ 
OPED  DURING  THE  FOLLOWING  CENTURY  IN  FRANCE 


^4' 
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A  WONDERFUL,  PICTURESQUE  COMBINATION  OF  VARIED  ARrillTECTURE,  THE  ORIGINAL  CHURCH  HAVING  BEEN 
BUILT  BV  CHARLEMAGNE.  A  LOfTV  CHOIR,  TOWERS,  CHAPELS  HAVE  BEEN  ADDED  AT  VARIOUS  TIMES  FROM  THE  XIVTH 
TO  THE  WITH  CENTURIES. 


PullUking  Vt/mpmmp. 


ANTWERP 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  XIVTH  CENTURY  CATHEDRALS  IN  EUROPE.  IT 
HAS  SIX  AISLES  IN  PLACE  OF  THE  USUAL  THREE,  AND  ITS  INTERIOR  IS  THEREFORE 
UNUSUALLY  RICH  AND  PICTURESQUE.  THREE  OF  RUBENS’ S  GREATEST  PICTURES 
ARE  WITHIN  ITS  WALLS.  THE  NORTH  TOWER  IS  A  MIRACLE  OF  FLAMBOYANT 
DESIGN,  AND  DATES  FROM  THE  XVITH  CENTURY. 


NOVON 

A  VERY  IMPORTANT  EXAMPLE  OF  TRANSITIONAL  ARCHITECTfRE,  OF  THE  XITH 
AND  XIITH  centuries;  IMPRESSIVE  IN  ITS  NOBLE  SIMPLICITY.  THE  USE  OF 
ROUND  AND  POINTED  ARCHES  INDISCRIMINATELY  IS  UNIQUE,  WHILE  ITS  TRAN¬ 
SEPTS  HAVE  THE  APSIDAL  TERMINATION,  FOUND  NOWHERE  ELSE  EXCEPT  AT 
TOURNAI. 


LAON 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
GOTHIC  STYLE  IN  FRANCE.  IT  IS  LARGELY  OF  THE  XIITH  AND  EARLY  XIIITH 
CENTURIES,  AND  ITS  WEST  FRONT  HAS  BEEN  CONSIDERED  A  MASTERPIECE  OF 
DESIGN  EVEN  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  CATHEDRAL  IN  FRANCE 
WITH  A  SQUARE  EAST  END,  AND  ITS  TOWERS  CONTAIN  EFFIGIES  OF  OXEN  IN  COM- 
•MEMORATION  OF  THOSE  WHICH  WERE  SAID  TO  HAVE  HARNESSED  THEMSELVES 
TO  DRAW  THE  STONES  TO  THE  SITE. 


RHEIMS 


THIS  CATHEDRAL  WAS  FOR  SEVEN  lU  NDRED  YEARS  THE  MOST  CONSISTENT  AND 
COMPLETE  EXAMPLE  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTCRE  IN  THE  WORLD.  BKGl  N  IN  1212. 
IT  HAD  SEVEN  TOWERS,  ORIGINALLY  SURMOUNTED  BY  SPIRES  WHICH  WERE  BURNED 
IN  1480.  ITS  SC  ULPTURE  AND  STAINED  GLASS  WERE  MATCHED  ONLY  AT  AMIENS 
AND  CHARTRES.  HERE  THE  KINGS  OF  FRANCE  WERE  CROWNED  FOR  SIX  CEN¬ 
TURIES,  WHILE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  RHEIMS  WAS  PRIMATE  OF  FRANC  E.  IT  WAS 
SCRUPULOU.SLY  SPARED  BY  THE  ARMIES  OF  SEVEN  CENTURIES,  BUT  WAS  PRACTI¬ 
CALLY  RUINED  BY  THE  GEK.MANS  IN  SEPTE.MBER. 
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ST.  GUDULE,  BRUSSELS 


A  (iREAT  rurRCH,  Bt’ILT  DURING  THE  XIIITH,  XIVTH,  AND  XVTH  CENTURIES, 
BUT  HARMONIZED  INTO  A  VERY  BEAUTIFUL  WHOLE.  THE  WONDERFUL  STAINED 
GLASS  IS  ITS  GREATEST  GLORY,  AND  DATES  MAINLY  FROM  THE  XVITH  CENTURY. 
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ZONA  GALE 


'how  are  YOrR  CONVICTIONS,  MISS  LAVVY 


rW  THKN  the  minister’s  wife  sent 
l/W  for  me  that  day,”  said  Calli- 
Y  Y  ope  Marsh,  “it  was  a  real  bad 
time,  because  I’d  been  doing 
up  my  tomato  preser\'es  and  I’d  stood  on 
my  feet  till  they  was  ready  to  come  off.  But 
as  soon  as  I  got  the  last  crock  filled,  I 
changed  my  dress  and  pugged  my  hair  up 
under  my  hat,  and  thought  I’d  remember  to 
keep  my  old  shoes  underneath  my  skirt. 
“The  minister’s  parlor  is  real  cool  and 


shady — she  keeps  it  shut  up  all  day,  and  it 
kind  of  smells  of  its  rose-jar  and  its  silk 
cushions  and  the  dried  grasses  in  the  grate; 
and  I  sunk  down  in  the  horse-hair  jiatent 
rocker  and  was  glad  to  rest.  But  I  kept 
wondering  what  on  earth  the  minister’s  wife 
could  want  of  me.  It  wasn’t  the  season  for 
missionary'  barrels  nor  lumberman’s  liter¬ 
ature — the  season  for  them  is  house-clean¬ 
ing  time  when  we  don’t  know  what  all  to 
do  with  the  truck,  and  we  take  that  way  of 
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getting  rid  of  it  and,  same  time,  providing 
a  nice  little  self-indulgence  for  our  con¬ 
sciences. 

“But  this  was  the  dead  of  summer,  and 
everybody  was  sunk  deep  in  preserves  and 
vacations  and  getting  their  social  indebted¬ 
ness  paid  off,  and  there  wasn’t  anything 
going  around  to  be  dutiful  about  for,  say,  a 
month  or  six  weeks  yet,  when  the  fall  woke 
up,  and  the  town  begun  to  get  out  the 
children’s  school-clothes  and  hunt  ’em  for 
moths. 

“  ‘Well,  Calliope,’  says  the  minister’s 
wife,  ‘I  s’pose  you  wonder  what  I’ve  got  im¬ 
portant  to  say  to  you.’ 

“  ‘True,’  says  I,  ‘I  do.  But  my  feet  ache 
so,’  I  says,  graceful,  ‘I’m  perfectly  contented 
to  set  and  listen  to  it,  no  matter  what  it  is.’ 

“She  scraped  her  chair  a  little  nearer — 
she  was  a  dear,  fat  woman,  that  her  breath¬ 
ing  showed  through  her  abundance.  She 
had  on  a  clean,  starched  .wrapper,  too  short 
for  anything  but  home  wear,  and  long- 
sleeved  cotton  underwear  that  was  always 
coming  down  over  her  hands — in  July  or 
August — and  making  you  feel  what  a  grand 
thing  it  is  to  be  shed  of  them.  I  don’t 
know  of  anything  whatever  that  makes 
anybody  seem  older  than  to  see  long,  cot¬ 
ton  undersleeves  on  them  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  ninety  degrees  at  the  City  Bank 
corner. 

“  ‘Well,’  says  she,  ‘Calliope,  the  Rever¬ 
end  and  I—’  she  always  called  her  husband 
the  Reverend —  ‘have  been  visiting  in  the 
city,  as  you  know.  And  while  there  we  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  Church  of  the 
Divine  Life.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  says  I,  wondering  what  was  com¬ 
ing. 

“  ‘Never,’  says  she,  impressive,  ‘never 
have  I  seen  religion  at  so  high  an  ebb.  It 
was  magnificent.  From  gallery  to  the  back 
seat  the  pews  were  filled  with  attentive,  in¬ 
telligent  people.  Outside,  the  two  sides  of 
the  street  were  lined  with  their  automobiles. 
And  this  not  one  Sunday,  but  every  Sun¬ 
day.  It  was  the  most  p>ositive  proof  of  the 
interest  of  the  human  heart  in — in  divine 
things.  It  was  grand.’ 

“  ‘Well,  well,’  says  I,  following  her. 

“  ‘Now,’  she  says,  ‘the  sermon  wasn’t 
much.  Good,  but  not  much.  And  the  sing¬ 
ing —  Well,  Lavvy  Whitmore  can  do  just  as 
good  when  she  sets  about  it.  Then  what 
made  folks  go?  The  Reverend  and  I  talked 
it  over.  And  we’ve  decided  it  isn’t  l>ecause 


they’re  any  better  than  the  village  folks. 
No,  they’ve  simply  got  in  the  habit  of  it: 
they  see  everybody  else  going,  and  they  go. 
And  it  give  us  an  idea.’ 

“  ‘What  was  that?’  says  I,  encouraging, 
for  I  never  see  where  she  was  driving  on  at. 

“  ‘The  same  situation  can  be  brought 
about  in  Friendship  Village,’  says  she.  ‘If 
only  everybody  sees  everybody  going  to 
church,  everybody  else  will  go!’ 

“I  sat  trying  to  figger  that  out.  ‘Do  you 
think  so?’  says  I,  meantime. 

“  ‘I  am  sure  so,’  she  replies,  finn.  ‘The 
question  is.  How  shall  we  get  ever>’body  to 
go,  till  the  example  becomes  fixed?’ 

“  ‘How,  indeed?’  says  I,  helpless,  won¬ 
dering  which  of  the  three  everybodys  she 
was  tMnking  of  starting  in  on. 

“  ‘Now,’  she  continues,  ‘we  have  talked 
it  over,  the  Reverend  and  I,  and  we  have 
decided  that  you’re  the  one  to  help  us.  We 
want  you  to  help  us  think  up  ways  to  get 
this  whole  village  into  church  for,  say,  four 
Sundays  or  so,  hand-running.’ 

“I  was  trying  to  see  which  end  to  take 
hold  of. 

“  ‘Well-a,’  I  says,  ‘into  which  church?’ 
“The  minister’s  wife  stared  at  me.  ‘Why, 
ours!’  says  she. 

“  ‘Why  into  ours?’  I  ask’  her,  thoughtful. 

“  ‘My  goodness,’  says  she,  ‘what  do  you 
s’pose  we’re  in  our  church  for,  anyw^ay?’ 

“  ‘I’m  sure,’  says  I,  ‘I  don’t  know.  I 
often  wonder.  I’m  in  our  particular  one 
because  my  father  was  janitor  of  it  when  I 
was  a  little  girl.  Why  are  you  in  it?’ 

“She  looked  at  me  perfectly  withering. 
‘I,’  she  says,  cold,  ‘was  brought  up  in  it. 
There  was  never  any  question  what  one  I 
should  be  in.’ 

“  ‘Exactly,’  says  I,  nodding.  ‘And  your 
husband — why  is  he  in  our  special  church?’ 

“  ‘My  dear  Calliope,’  says  she,  regal,  ‘he 
was  born  in  it.  His  father  was  minister  of 
it - ’ 

“  ‘Exactly,’  I  says  again.  ‘Then  there’s 
Marne  Holcomb — her  mother  sung  in  our 
choir,  so  she  joined  ours.  And  Mis’  Top- 
lady — they  lived  within  half  a  mile  of  ours 
out  in  the  country,  and  the  other  churches 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  So  they 
joined  ours.  And  the  Sykes’s,  they  joined 
ours  when  they  lived  in  Kingsford  because 
there  wasn’t  any  other  denomination  there. 
But  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  I  don’t 
happen  to  know  what  their  reasons  was.  I 
suppose  they  w’as  equally  spiritual.’ 
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“The  minister’s  wife  bent  over  toward 
me.  ‘Calliope  Marsh,’  says  she,  ‘you  talk 
like  an  atheist.’ 

“  ‘Never  mind  me,’  I  says.  ‘Go  on  about 
the  plan.  Eveiybody  is  to  be  got  into  our 
church  for  a  few’  Sundays,  as  1  understand 
it.  What  you  going  to  give  them  when  you 
get  them  there?’ 

“She  looked  at  me  kind  of  horror-struck. 
‘Calliope,’  says  she,  ‘what  has  come  over 
you?  The  Reverend  is  going  to  preach,  of 
course.’ 

“  ‘About  what?’  says  I,  grim.  ‘Describin’ 
the  temple,  and  telling  how  many  courts  it 
had?  Or  giving  us  a  little  something  exe- 
gitical — whatever  that  means?’ 

“For  a  minute  I  thought  she  was  going 
to  cry,  and  I  melted  myself.  If  I  hadn’t 
been  preser\’ing  all  the  morning,  I  wouldn’t 
never  have  s{X)ke  so  frank. 

“  ‘Honest,’  I  says,  ‘I  don’t  know’  what 
e.xegitical  does  mean,  but  I  didn’t  intend  it 
insulting.  But  tell  me  this — just  as  truth¬ 
ful  as  if  you  wasn’t  a  minister’s  w’ife:  Do 
you  see  any  living,  human  thing  in  our 
church  serx’ice  here  in  the  x’illage  that  would 
make  a  living,  human  young  folk  really 
W’ant  to  go  to  it?’ 

“  ‘They’d  ought  to  want  to  go  to  it,’  she 
says. 

“  ‘Never  mind  what  they’d  ought  to 
want,’  says  I,  ‘though  I  ain’t  so  clear  they’d 
ought  to  want  it,  myself.  Just  as  truthful 
as  if  you  wasn’t  a  minister’s  wife — do  you?’ 

“  ‘No,’  says  she,  ‘but - ’ 

“  ‘Now,’  I  says,  ‘you’ve  said  it.  And 
what  is  true  for  young  is  often  true  for  old. 
If  you  want  to  meet  that,  I’m  ready  to  help 
you.  But  if  you  just  want  to  fill  our  church 
up  full  of  folks,  I  don’t  care  whether  it’s 
full  or  not.  Not  that  way.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  she  says,  ‘I’m  sure  I  only  meant 
what  was  for  the  best  in  my  husband’s 
work - ’ 

“I  put  out  my  hand  to  her.  All  of  a  sud¬ 
den  I  saw  her  as  she  w’as,  doing  her  level 
best  inside  the  four  walls  of  her — and  I  says 
to  myself  that  I’d  been  a  brute  and,  though 
I  was  glad  of  it.  I’d  make  up  for  it  by  get¬ 
ting  after  the  thing  laying  there  underneath 
all  the  words. 

“For  Friendship  V’illage,  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  w’asn’t  any  different  from  any  other  vil¬ 
lage  or  town  or  city  of  now.  W’e  had  fifteen 
hundred  folks,  and  we  had  three  churches, 
three  ministers  at  eight  hundred  dollars 
apiece  annually,  three  cottage  organs,  three 


choirs,  three  Sunday-school  picnics  in  sum¬ 
mer,  three  Sunday-school  concerts  in  win¬ 
ter,  three  sets  of  repairs,  carpets,  conven¬ 
tions,  and  delegates,  and  six  stoves  with  the 
wood  to  buy  to  run  them.  And  out  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  folks,  from  forty  to  sixty 
w'ent  to  each  church  each  Sunday.  We  were 
like  that. 

“In  one  respect,  though,  we  differeu  from 
every  other  town.  We  had  Lawy  Whit¬ 
more.  Lawy  was  the  town  soprano.  She 
sung  like  a  bird  incarnate,  and  we  all  got 
her  for  Sunday-school  entertainments  and 
visiting  ministers  and  special  occasions  in 
general.  Lawy  didn’t  belong  to  any 
church.  She  sort  of  boarded  round,  and  we 
couldn’t  pin  her  down  to  any  one  choir. 

“  ‘For  one  reason,’  she  said,  ‘I  haven’t 
got  enough  clothes  to  belong  to  any  one 
choir.  I’ve  been  driven  distracted  too  many 
times  looking  at  the  same  plaid  waist  and 
the  same  red  bird  and  the  same  cameo  pin 
in  choirs  to  do  it  for  anybody  else.  By 
kind  of  boarding  round  the  way  I  do,  I  can 
give  them  all  a  change.’ 

“The  young  minister  over  to  the  White 
Frame  Church — young  Elbert  Kinsman — he 
took  it  harder  than  the  rest.  ‘How  are  your 
convictions.  Miss  Lawy?’  he  had  once  been 
heard  to  say. 

“  ‘My  convictions?’  she  answered  him. 
‘They  are  that  then  isn’t  enough  difference 
in  the  three  to  be  so  solemn  and  so  expensive 
over.  Especially  the  expensive,’  she  added. 
‘Is  there  now*?’ 

“  ‘No,’  young  Elbert  Kinsman  had  un- 
expiectedly  replied,  ‘I  myself  don’t  think 
there  is.  But - ’ 

“  ‘The  only  thing  is,’  Lawy  had  put  in, 
irreverent,  ‘you  can’t  get  rid  of  that  “but,” 
and  I  have!’ 

“  ‘You  send  for  Lawy,’  I  says  now  to  our 
minister’s  wife.  ‘She’ll  think  of  something.’ 

“So  there  we  were,  with  a  kind  of  revival 
on  our  hands  to  plan  before  we  knew  it,  be¬ 
cause  our  minister’s  wife  was  like  that, 
much  more  like  that  than  he  was.  He  had 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis,  but  she  had  a 
great  deal  of  force. 

“Going  home  that  morning,  I  went  a  lit¬ 
tle  out  of  my  way  and  come  round  by  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Grove.  Shepherd’s  Grove  lays  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  village,  not  far  from  the 
little  grassy  triangle  in  the  residence  part — 
and  it  always  rests  me  to  go  there.  Walking 
through  it  that  morning  I  remember  I 
thought: 
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The  Time  Has  Come 


“  ‘Yes,  I  s’pose  this  kind  of  extry  effort 
must  be  all  right — even  Nature  enters  into 
it  real  extensive.  Every  summer  is  an  extry 
effort — a  real  revival,  I  guess.  But  oh,’  I 
says  to  myself,  wishful,  ‘that’s  so  spontane¬ 
ous  and  so  unanimous!  I  wish’t  folks  was 
more  like  that!’ 

“I  was  filling  in  for  organist  while  ours 
was  away  on  a  vacation  to  her  husband’s 
relatives,  and  so  they  left  it  to  me  to  kind 
of  plan  the  order  of  services  for  them  four 
Sundays  in  September  that  they  decided  on. 
That  was  nice  to  do — I’d  been  hankering  to 
get  my  hands  on  the  services  many  a  time. 
And  a  night  or  two  afterwards  our  minister 
come  down  to  talk  this  over  with  me.  I’d 
been  ironing  all  that  blessed  day,  and  just 


before  supper  my  half-bushel  of  cherries  had 
come  down  on  me,  unexjjected.  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  front  porch  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  pitting  them.  The  sun  wasn’t  down 
yet,  and  folks  was  watering  lawns  and 
tinkering  with  blinds  and  screens  and 
fences,  or  walking  round  pinching  off  dead 
leaves;  and  being  out  there  sort  of  rested 
me. 

“Our  minister  sat  down  on  the  top  stoop- 
step.  It  had  been  an  awful  hot  day,  and  he 
looked  completely  tuckered  out. 

“  ‘Hot,  ain’t  it?’  says  I,  sympathetic — 
you  can  sympathize  with  folks  for  the 
weather  without  seeming  to  reproach  ’em, 
same  as  symp>athy  for  being  tired  out  does 
to  ’em. 


‘  ‘very  warm',  says  he. 
I’ve  made,’ he  adds, 
ELEVEN  CALLS  THIS 
AFTERNOON.’  ’’ 
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“  ‘V'ery  warm,’  says  he.  ‘I’ve  made,’  he 
adds,  ‘eleven  calls  this  afternoon.’ 

“  ‘Oh,  did  you?’  I  says.  ‘What  was  the 
occasion  of  them?’ 

“He  looked  surprised.  ‘Pastoral  calls,’ 
he  says,  explaining. 

“  ‘Oh,’  I  says,  ‘sick  folks?’ 

“  ‘Why,  no,  no,’  says  he.  ‘My  regular 
rounds.  I’ve  made,’  he  adds,  ‘one  hundred 
and  fourteen  calls  this  month.’ 

“I  went  on  pitting  cherries.  W'hen  I  look 
back  on  it  now,  I  know  that  it  wasn’t  nat¬ 
ural  courage  at  all  that  made  me  say  what 
I  did.  It  was  merely  the  cherries  coming 
on  top  of  the  ironing. 

“  ‘Ain’t  life  odd?’  says  I.  ‘When  you  go 
to  see  folks,  it’s  duty.  And  when  I  go  to  see 
folks,  I  do  it  for  a  nice,  innocent  indulgence.’ 

“He  looked  kind  of  bewildered  and  sat 
there  fanning  himself  with  the  last  foreign 
missionary  report  and  not  saying  anything 
for  a  minute. 

“  ‘Wbat  did  you  find  to  talk  about  with 
’em?’  I  says,  casual. 

“  ‘Well,’  he  said,  ‘I  hardly  know’.  The 
range  of  interests,  I  must  say,  is  not  very 
wide.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sick¬ 
ness  this  summer - ’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  I  says,  ‘I  know’.  Mis’  Emmons’s 
limb  has  been  troubling  her  again.  Mis’ 
Temple’s  headaches  have  come  back.  Old 
Mr.  Blackw’ell  has  got  hold  of  a  new  dyspep¬ 
sia  remedy.  At  the  Holmans’  the  two  twins 
fell  into  an  empty  cistern  and  got  scrap>ed. 
.\nd  Grandma  Oxner  don’t  see  any  change  in 
the  old  complaint.  I’m  familiar  w’ith  ’em.’ 

“He  smil^  at  that.  ‘They  have  a  good 
many  burdens  to  bear,’  he  says,  patient. 
‘But - ’ 

“  ‘But,’  I  says,  ‘don’t  it  seem  w’icked  to 
ask  a  man  of  God  to  set  and  listen  to  every¬ 
body’s  troubles  for  one  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  calls  a  month,  and  exp)ect  him  to  feel 
he’s  doing  the  Lord’s  w’ork?’ 

“  ‘The  office  of  comforter - ’  he  began. 

“  ‘When,’  says  I,  ‘was  complaints  ever 
lessened  by  dwelling  on  ’em — tell  me  that? 
Oh,’  I  says,  ‘it  ain’t  you  I’m  blaming,  nor 
the  other  ministers  either.  I’m  blaming  us, 
that  call  a  minister  to  come  and  help  us  re¬ 
veal  the  w’ord  of  God  to  ourselves,  and  then 
expect  a  social  call  a  month,  or  more,  from 
him,  once  around  the  congregation — or  else 
be  uppish  and  mebbe  leave  the  church.’ 

“  ‘The  office  of  spiritual  adviser  de¬ 
mands - ’  he  started  in,  and  concluded  it 

as  "might  have  been  exjiected. 


“  ‘How’  much  religion  really,  really,  do 
they  let  you  talk  on  these  calls?’  I  ask’  him. 
‘Don’t  it  seem  kind  of  bad  taste  if  you  say 
much  about  it?  And  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
don’t  ministers  pride  themselves  now’days 
on  being  all-around  men  who  can  talk  about 
everything,  from  concerts  to  motion-pic¬ 
tures,  and  this  here  city  gollif?  Of  course 
they  do.  That  is,  if  folks  keep  off  their  com¬ 
plaints  long  enough  to  leave  you  prove  how 
really  broad  your  interests  are.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  I  know — well,’  he  says,  patient, 
‘they  expect  the  calls.  What,’  he  adds,  ‘had 
you  thought  of  for  the  order  of  the  four 
Sunday  services?’ 

“  ‘I  thought,’  I  says,  ‘for  the  first  fifteen 
minutes  or  so  we  might  sing  together.’ 

“  ‘A  short  praise  service,’  says  he,  com¬ 
prehending.  ‘Well — that’s  a  little  out  of 
the  order  for  the  Sunday  morning  service, 
but  it  might  be  indulged.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  I  says,  dry.  ‘Praise  ought  not  to 
offend  most  people.  And  then  I  thought  of 
it  for  what  it  does  to  people  to  sing  to¬ 
gether  for  a  while.  It  makes  real  things 
seem  sort  of  possible,  I  always  think.  After 
the  Doxology,  w’e  might  start  in  with 
“America,”  and - ’ 

“  ‘America?’  says  he. 

“I  waited.  I  thought  the  next  observa¬ 
tion  belonged  to  him. 

“  ‘We’ve  sung  “America”  at  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  mass  meetings,’  he  says,  ‘but  for  the 
opening  hymn  of  the  regular  morning  wor¬ 
ship — still,  of  course  it’s  in  the  hymnal.  I 
suppose  there  is  really  no  objection.’ 

“  ‘That,’  says  I,  ‘was  how  I  looked  at  it. 
There’s  no  objection.  Then  the  Lord’s 
Prayer — all  of  us  together.  And  the  read¬ 
ing — something  read  from  one  heart  right 
to  another,  wouldn’t  it  be?  And  then  w’e 
might  sing  again — “Love  For  Every  Un¬ 
loved  Creature,”  or  something  of  that  sort. 
I  think,’  I  says,  ‘we’d  ought  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  what  hymns  we  pick  out  for  these  Sun¬ 
days.  Take  just  the  religious  ones,  why 
don’t  you?’ 

“  ‘I  beg  your  pardon,’  said  our  minister. 
‘What  did  you  say  then?’ 

“  ‘Well,  for  instance,’  I  says — 

‘The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war 
A  kingly  crown  to  gain. 

His  blo^-red  banner  streams  afar. 

Who  follows  in  his  train? 

I  call  a  good  deal  of  that  hymn  immoral. 
Think  of  that  gentle  soul  caring  to  gain  a 


“  ‘WE  THOUGHT  WE’D  EACH  TAKE  A  COLOR- 

kingly  crown.  Think  of  his  having  a  blood- 
red  banner.  Think  of  him  going  forth  to 
war.  It’s  a  wicked  hymn,  some  of  it.’ 

“  ‘Oh,  well,’  said  our  minister,  ‘those 
things  are  just  figurative.  You  mustn’t  take 
them  too  literally.  Miss  Marsh.’ 

“I  looked  over  at  him,  across  my  cherries. 
‘We’re  saying  that  pretty  often  these  days,’ 
I  said.  ‘Sometimes  it’s  glorious  true  and 
sometimes  it’s  stupid  false.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  he  says,  ‘that  needn’t  enter  into 
the  services  for  these  Sundays.  We  might 
of  course  do  well  to  pick  out  the  hymns  with 
care.  What  else  had  you  thought  of?’ 

“  ‘I  thought,’  I  said,  ‘of  having  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  come  in  then  and  march  down 
the  aisle,  singing — not  “We  are  Little  Sol¬ 
diers,’’  or  anything  like  that,  but  “I  Think 
When  I  Read  That  Sweet  Stor>'  of  Old,’’ 
say.  And  then  have  them  repeat  something 
— well,’  I  says,  ‘I  found  a  little  v'erse  the 
other  day.  I  never  saw  it  before — mebbe 
you  have.  I’ve  been  meaning  to  ask  the 
superintendent  how  it  would  be  to  have  the 
children  learn  to  say  that.’ 

“I  said  it  for  him: 

‘The  year’s  at  the  spring, 

And  day’s  at  the  mom; 

Morning’s  at  seven; 

The  hill-side’s  dew-peaded; 

The  lark’s  on  the  wing; 

The  snail’s  on  the  thorn; 

God’s  in  His  Heaven — 

All’s  right  with  the  world! 


GIVE  EACH  CHURCH  A  COLOR,  YOU  KNOW.’  ” 

And  then,’  I  says,  ‘have  them  add:  “And 
O  God,  help  the  last  line  to  get  to  be 
true  for  everybody,  and  help  me  to  help 
make  it  true.  Amen.”  That,’  I  says, 
‘might  do  for  one  day.  Then  you  talk  to 
’em  for  five  minutes.  And  then  dismiss 
them.’ 

“  ‘Dismiss  them?’  he  said.  ‘Not  have 
them  remain  to  the  service?’ 

“  ‘Why,  no,’  I  says,  ‘not  unless  you  can 
interest  and  occupy  them.  W’hich  no  ser¬ 
mons  do  for  little  children.’ 

“  ‘Where  would  the  mothers  that  are  in 
church  send  their  children  to?’  says  he. 

“  ‘We  ought  to  have  the  rooms  down¬ 
stairs  open,’  I  says,  ‘and  have  somebody  in 
charge,  and  have  quiet  exercises  and  story¬ 
telling  and  pictures  for  them.’ 

“  ‘My  dear  Miss  Marsh,’  he  says,  ‘that 
would  be  a  revolution.’ 

“  ‘True,’  says  I,  serene.  ‘Ain’t  life  odd?’ 
I  adds.  ‘One  minute  we’re  saying,  shocked: 
“But  that  would  be  a  revolution.”  And  the 
next  minute  we’re  harping  away  on  keeping 
alive  the  revolutionary  spirit.  I  wonder 
which  of  the  two  we  really  mean?’ 

“  ‘Well,  then,  what  else?’  says  he,  pa¬ 
cific. 

“  ‘Then,’  I  says,  ‘I  wish  we  could  have 
five  minutes  of  silent  prayer.  .\nd  then 
right  off,  the  sermon — and  no  hymn  after 
that  at  all,  but  leave  the  sermon  end  with 
the  benediction — a  real  cr>’  to  God  to  be 
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with  US  and  to  live  in  us.  That’s  all.’ 

“I  had  to  go  out  in  the  kitchen  then  to 
empty  a  bowl  of  my  pitted  fruit,  and  when 
I  come  back  the  minister  stood  there,  smi¬ 
ling.  ‘Ah,  Miss  Marsh,’  he  said,  ‘you’ve  for¬ 
gotten  a  very  imjwrtant  thing.  You’ve  for¬ 
gotten  the  collection.’ 

“  ‘No,’  says  I,  ‘no,  I  haven’t.  Except  on 
the  days  when  it’s  a  real  offering  for  some 
work  for  God.  I’d  take  a  collection  then. 
The  rest  of  the  time  I’d  have  the  minister’s 
saiar>’  and  the  fuel  and  the  kerosene  paid 
for  by  checks,  private.’ 

•“After  he’d  gone  I  set  there  going  over, 
miserable,  the  things  I’d  said  to  him  about 
the  services  that  it  was  his  job  to  do.  And 
though  I  was  miserable  enough — I  honestly 
couldn’t  be  sorr>\  You  know  the  difference 
in  them  two? 

“I  was  to  engage  Lawy  Whitmore  to  lead 
our  singing  for  the  four  Sundays,  and  I  went 
over  to  see  her  the  next  afternoon.  She  was 
cleaning  the  lamps  when  I  stepped  up  to 
the  kitchen  door,  so  I  went  right  in  and  sat 
down  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  heljied 
her  with  the  chimneys.  She  was  a  pretty 
little  thing — little,  but  with  black  eyes  that 
mentioned  her  thoughts  before  ever  any  of 
the  rest  of  her  agreed  to  announce  ’em. 
And  plenty  of  thoughts,  too,  Lavvy  had. 
She  wasn’t  one  of  the  girls  that  is  turned 
out  by  the  thousands,  that  wouldn’t  recog¬ 
nize  their  own  minds  if  they  was  to  meet 
’em  unbeknownst;  but  one  that  her  mind 
was  cut  out,  careful,  by  a  pattern  part  of 
her  own  selecting,  and  not  a  pattern  just 
laid  on  to  it  haphazard  by  the  folks  that 
she  lived  neighbor  to,  and  wnnt  with  when 
she  went. 

“  ‘Lawy,’  I  says,  ‘we  want  to  speak  for 
you  to  sing  to  our  church  the  four  Sundays 
in  September,  when  we  have  special  serv¬ 
ices  to  get  everybody  to  go,  so’s  every¬ 
body’ll  see  everv'body  else  going,  and  go  too. 
Can  we?  Will  you?’ 

“  ‘I’ve  been  sp>oke  for,’  says  she,  ‘by  the 
WTiite  Frame  Church  for  the  four  Septem¬ 
ber  Sundays.  For  the  same  reason.’ 

“  ‘Go  on!’  I  says.  ‘Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  they’re  going  to  have  a  competition 
revival?’ 

“  ‘Well,’  she  says,  ‘they’re  going  to  make 
an  extra  effort  to  get  folks  out  for  them  four 
Sundays.’ 

“  ‘Copied  it  off’n  us,’  I  says,  thoughtful. 
‘Well,  I  guess  the  four.  Sundays  can’t  be 
regularly  copyrighted  by  us,  can  they?  But 


I  thought  their  minister  didn’t  like  revi¬ 
vals?’  I  says. 

“  ‘Oh,  he  don’t — Elbert  Kinsman  don’t,’ 
says  Lawy.  ‘It’s  the  rest  of  ’em  wants  it. 
He  told  me  he  thought  it  was  a  mistake.’ 

“  ‘That  young  Elbert  Kinsman,’  I  says, 
‘he  loves  folks.  I  saw  it  in  his  face  long 
ago.’ 

“Lawy  went  on  trimming  wicks.  ‘And 
then  the  Red  Brick  Church,’  says  she, 
‘they’ve  sp>oke  for  me  to  sing  for  them  for 
the  four  Sundays  in  September,  too.’ 

“  ‘Land  of  life,’  I  says,  ‘they  haven’t! 
What  on  earth  have  they  done  that  for?’ 

“  ‘Oh,’  says  Lawy,  ‘to  get  everybody  to 
go,  so’s  everybody’ll  see  everybody  else  go¬ 
ing,  and - ’ 

“  ‘Don’t,  Lawy,’  I  says.  ‘That  makes 
me  feel  kind  of  sick.’ 

“  ‘So  it  done  to  me,’  she  says.  ‘And  I’ll 
tell  you  the  same  as  I  told  them:  No,  I 
won’t  sing  them  four  Sundays.  I  ain’t  go¬ 
ing  to  be  here.  I  don’t  know  yet  where  I’m 
going,  but  I’ll  go  off  somewheres — where 
things  are  better — if  I  have  to  go  black- 
berrjing  in  Shepherd’s  Grove.’ 

“  ‘My  land,’  I  says,  ‘I’ve  a  great  good 
notion  to  get  my  pail  and  go  along  with 
you.’ 

“We  talked  about  it  quite  a  while  that 
afternoon,  Lawy  and  me.  And  though  all 
along  I’d  been  feeling  sort  of  sore  and  sick 
over  the  whole  idea — and  I  might  have 
known  that  I  was,  by  the  chip-shouldered 
way  I  had  talked  to  our  minister — still,  it 
wasn’t  till  there  by  the  lamps  that  I  come 
to  a  realization  of  myself,  and  of  some  other 
things  just  as  foolish,  and  that  I  faced 
around .  and  begun  to  ask  myself,  plain. 
What  in  the  world  was  what? 

“For  it  was  as  true  as  possible:  As  soon 
as  it  got  out  around  that  our  church  was 
laying  plans  for  a  revival — not  an  evange¬ 
list  revival,  but  a  home-made  one — it  had 
happened  just  as  might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed:  The  other  two  churches  was  afraid  we’d 
get  their  folks  away  from  them,  and  they 
says  they’d  make  an  extra  effort  to  get  folks 
out,  as  well.  They  fell  into  the  same  hope 
— to  ‘fill  up’  the  churches,  and  see  if  we 
couldn’t  get  folks  started  attending  regular. 
Somebody  suggested  having  a  month’s 
union  services  in  each  of  the  three  churches, 
but  they  voted  that  three  months  of  this 
W’ould  get  monotonous,  while  the  novelty  of 
the  other  way  would  ‘get  folks  out.’ 

“No  sooner  had  we  all  settled  on  that, 
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than  we  slipped,  by  the  gradualest  degrees, 
into  the  next  step,  that  was  as  inevitable  as 
two  coming  after  one.  We  begun  being  se¬ 
cret  about  what  we  meant  to  have,  not  tell¬ 
ing  what  the  order  of  exercises  was  going 
to  be,  or  what  special  music  we  was  getting 
up.  And  then  come  along  the  next  thing, 
as  regular  as  three  coming  after  two — we 
begun  sort  of  running  one  another  to  see 
who  could  get  the  most  folks. 

“At  first  we  sent  out  printed  invitations 
addressed  to  likely  spots;  then  we  took  to 
calling  to  houses  by  committees,  and  de¬ 
livering  invitations  in  person.  Now  and 
then  rival  visiting  committees  would  acci¬ 
dentally  meet  to  the  same  house  and  each 
try  to  out-set  the  other.  And  from  this 
one  or  two  things  developed,  as  things  will, 
that  made  a  little  uppishness  here  and  there. 
For  out  of  certain  situations  uppishness 
does  seem  to  arise,  same  as  cream  out  of 
milk  or  dust  out  of  furniture. 

“One  afternoon  I  looked  out  my  window, 
and  I  see  the  three  Sunday-school  sup)erin- 
tendents  come  marching  up  my  brick  walk 
— ain’t  it  funny  how,  when  men  goes  out 
with  a  proposition  for  raising  pew’-rent,  or 
buying  a  new  furnace  for  the  manse,  or  help¬ 
ing  along  the  town,  they  always  go  two  or 
three  strong?  If  you  notice,  they  do. 

“  ‘Come  right  in,  gentlemen,’  I  says.  ‘If 
it’s  money,  I  can’t  give  you  a  cent.  If  it’s 
work,  I’m  drove  to  death  as  it  is.  But  if 
it’s  advice,  I  do  enjoy  myself  giving  that.’ 

“It  was  our  own  suj>erintendent  that 
spoke,  as  being  the  least  foreign  to  me,  I 
s'pose — though  it  happened  that  I  was  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  both  the  other  two.’ 

“  ‘It’s  neither,  Miss  Marsh,’  he  says;  ‘it’s 
some  ideas  we  want  of  you.  We’ve  got,’ 
says  he,  ‘a  plan.’ 

“Then  he  unrolled  it,  assisted  by  the 
other  two. 

“  ‘We  thought,’  he  says,  ‘that  in  all  this 
added  interest  in  church  attendance  which 
we  are  hoping  to  stimulate,  the  three 
churches  had  ought  to  pull  together  a  little.’ 

“.\t  that  my  heart  jumped  up.  It  was 
what  I  had  b^n  longing  for,  and  grieving 
because  it  didn’t  come  true. 

“  ‘We  thought  we’d  ought  to  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  community  effort,’  says  the  White 
Frame  sup>erintendent,  clearing  his  throat. 
I  guess  he  knew  how’  that  word  ‘community’ 
always  gets  me.  I’d  rather  read  that  one 
word  than  half  the  whole  books  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 


“  ‘Oh,  yes,’  I  says.  ‘Yes!  I  think  so, 
too.’ 

“  ‘We  thought  we’d  ought  to  make  the 
experience  one  of  particular  blessing  and 
fellowship,’  says  the  Red  Brick  superin¬ 
tendent,  fairly  beaming. 

“And  me,  ^e  simple  soul,  I  beamed  back. 
‘Count  on  me,’  says  I,  fervent,  ‘to  do  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  to  help  on  a  thing  like 
that!’ 

“  ‘We  were  sure  of  it,’  said  our  superin¬ 
tendent,  ‘and  that  is  why  we  have  come  to  . 
you.  Now,’  says  he,  ‘the  idea  is  this:  We 
thought  we’d  each  take  a  color — give  each 
church  a  color,  you  know.’ 

“  ‘A  color?’  says  I. 

“  ‘Exactly,’  says  he.  ‘The  White  Frames 
white.  The  Red  Bricks  red.  And  us  blue. 
Then  on  each  of  the  four  Sundays  the  mun- 
ber  present  in  the  three  churches  will  be 
kept  track  of  and  totaled  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  And,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
church  having  had  the  largest  attendance 
for  the  whole  time  shall  be  given  a  banquet 
by  the  other  two.  What  do  you  say  to 
that?’ 

“What  did  I  say  to  that?  Somehow  I  got 
them  out  of  the  house,  telling  them  I’d  send 
them  word  later.  When  I  feel  as  deep  as  I 
did  then,  I  know  I  can’t  do  justice  by  just 
thoughts  or  just  words  to  what  I  mean  in¬ 
side.  So  I  let  the  men  go  off  the  best  I 
could.  And  then  I  went  back  into  my  sit¬ 
ting-room,  with  the  August  sun  pwuring  in 
all  acrost  the  air  like  some  kind  of  glory 
that  we  didn’t  understand;  and  I  set  down 
in  it,  and  thought. 

“And  the  thing  that  come  to  me  was  them 
early  days,  them  first  days  when  the  first 
Christians  were  trying  to  plan  ways  that 
they  could  meet,  and  hoping  and  longing  to 
be  together,  and  finding  caves  and  wild 
places  where  they  could  gather  in  safety 
and  talk  about  their  wonderful  new  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  divine  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  spirit,  here  and  after.  And  then 
I  thought  of  this  red,  white,  and  blue  de¬ 
nominational  banquet.  Oh,  what  a  travesty 
it  was  even  on  the  union  that  the  three  col¬ 
ors  stands  for!  And  I  thought  of  our  talk 
about  ‘getting  p)eople  out,’  and  ‘filling  up 
the  churches,’  and  I  thought  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  or  more  social  calls 
that  we  require  a  month  from  our  pastors. 
And  I  says  to  myself: 

“  ‘Oh,  Calliopa  Marsh,  has  it  come  to 
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this — has  it?  Is  it  like  this  only  in  Friend¬ 
ship  Village?  Or  is  it  like  this  out  in  the 
world,  too?  And,  either  way,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?’  . 

“There  was  one  thing  I  could  do  about 
it.  I  went  to  see  our  minister  and  his  wife, 
and  I  told  ’em  firm  that  I  couldn’t  have 
anything  more  to  do  about  the  e.xtra  Sej)- 
tember  services,  and  that  they  would  have 
to  get  somebody  else  to  play  the  organ 
for  all  four  Sundays.  They  was  both 
grieved  —  and  I  hated  to  hurt  them. 
That’s  the  worst  about  being  true  to 
something  you  believe — it  so  often  hurts 
somebody  else.  But  there  wasn’t  any 
other  way  to  do. 

“  ‘But,  Miss  Marsh,’  says  our  minister, 
‘don’t  you  see  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  time 
of  awakening  if  we  all  stand  by  each  other 
and  support  the  meetings?’ 

“  ‘Support  the  meetings!’  I  wondered 
how  many  times,  in  those  first  days,  they 
had  to  argue  that.  But  I  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing — I  just  sat  still  and  ached. 

“  ‘But,  Miss  Marsh,’  said  the  minister’s 
wife,  ‘we  have  so  depended  on  you.  And 
your  influence — what  about  that?’ 

“  ‘I  can’t  help  it,’  I  says — and  couldn’t 
say  any  more. 

“Mis’  Postmaster  Sykes  was  there,  and 
she  piped  up:  ‘But  it’s  so  dignified.  Cal¬ 
liope,’  she  says.  ‘No  soliciting,  no  pledging 
people  to  be  present,  no  money-begging  for 
expenses.  No  anything  except  giving  peo¬ 
ple  to  understand  that  not  attending  ain’t 
real  respectable.’ 

“It  was  them  words  that  give  me  the 
strength  to  get  up  and  go  home  without 
breaking  down.  And  all  the  way  up  Daphne 
Street  I  went  saying  it  over:  ‘No  anything 
except  gi\’ing  people  to  understand  not  at¬ 
tending  ain’t  real  respectable.  No,  not 
anything  only  just  that.’ 

“Near  my  own  gate  I  come  on  young  El¬ 
bert  Kinsman,  minister  of  the  White  Frame 
Church,  going  along  alone. 

“  ‘Oh,  Mr.  Kinsman,’  I  burst  out  un¬ 
beknownst,  ‘can  you  imagine  Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth  belonging  to  a  denomination?’ 

“All  of  a  sudden  that  young  minister 
reached  out  and  took  my  hand.  ‘He  loved 
men,’  he  said  only,  ‘and  he  was  ver>'  patient 
with  them.’ 

“And  then  I  went  into  my  dark  house, 
with  some  other  words  ringing  in  my  ears: 
‘Lighten  mine  eyes — lighten  mine  eyes,  lest 
I  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  dead.’ 


“and  no  sooner  had  we  begun 

OTHER  SINGING,  THERE 

“But  oh,  that  first  September  Sabbath 
morning!  It  was  one  of  them  days  that  is 
still  all  deep  summer,  but  with  just  a  little 


THAN  DEEP  IN  THE  WOOD,  CLEAR  AND  SWEET  ABOVE  THE 
CAME  A  VOICE  THAT  W’E  ALL  KNEW.” 


light  mantle  of  autumn — more  like  a  lace  by  the  air  it  was  summer,  by  the  gay  gar- 
boa  than  a  mantle,  though — thrown  round  dens  and  the  face  of  the  sky;  and  yet  some- 
over  things.  It  was  summer  by  the  leaves,  where,  hiding  inside,  was  a  little  hint  of 
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yellow,  a  look  of  brown,  a  smell  in  the  air  may¬ 
be — that  let  -you  know  it  was  something  else 
besides.  It  wasn’t  that  the  time  was  any 
less  summer.  It  was  just  that  it  was  sum¬ 
mer  and  a  little  autumn,  too.  But  I  al¬ 
ways  say  that  you  can’t  think  autumn  with¬ 
out  thinking  ^^inter;  and  you  can’t  think 
winter  without  thinking  spring;  and  spring 
and  summer  are  not  really  two,  but  just 
one.  And  so  there  you  have  the  whole  year 
made  one,  and  nothing  divided . 

“What  if  God  were  intelligence  and  spirit 
harmonized  and  made  one?  What  if  all  that 
is  the  matter  with  us  is  just  that  we  intelli¬ 
gences  and  spirits  have  not  yet  been  har¬ 
monized  and  made  one? 

“I’ve  got  a  little  old  piano  that  the  keys 
rattle,  and  Sunday  mornings,  for  years  now, 

I  always  go  to  that  after  breakfast,  and  sit 
down  in  my  apron  and  play  some  anthems 
that  I  remember:  ‘As  Pants  the  Hart,’  and 
‘Glorj’  be  to  God  in  the  Highest,’  and  like 
that.  I  did  it  that  first  autumn  Sunday 
morning,  with  my  windows  open  and  the 
muslin  curtains  blowing  and  the  sun  slant¬ 
ing  in,  and  a  little  smell  of  wild  mint  from 
the  bed  by  the  gate.  And  I  knew  all  over 
me  that  it  was  Sunday  morning — I’d  have 
known  it  no  matter  if  I  hadn’t  know'n. 

“For  all  I  took  as  long  as  I  could  doing 
my  dishes  and  brushing  up  the  floor  and 
making  my  bed  and  feeding  my  chickens,  it 
w’as  only  half-past  nine  when  I  w’as  all 
through.  Then  I  got  my  vegetables  ready 
for  dinner,  and  made  me  a  little  dessert, 
and  still  it  was  not  quite  ten  o’clock.  So 
then  I  give  it  up  and  went  in  and  sat  down 
where  I  could  see  them  go  past  to  church. 
I  had  wanted  to  keep  busy  till  after  half¬ 
past  ten,  when  they’d  all  be  in  their  pews. 

“Already  they  were  going  by,  folks  from 
up  the  street  and  round  the  comer:  some 
that  didn’t  usually  go  and  that  I  couldn’t 
tell  which  of  the  churches  they’d  be  going 
to,  and  I  wondered  how  they  could  tell 
themselves;  and  then  some  that  sat  near  me 
in  church,  and  that  I  usually  walked  along 
with.  Through  on  the  next  street  I  could 
see  them  going,  too — bent  on  getting  a  good 
seat,  I  judged. 

“  ‘No,’  I  thought,  ‘no  such  nonsense  as 
this  for  me — ever!  Nor  no  red,  white,  and 
blue  banquet,  either.’ 

“Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  first  bells  be¬ 
gan  to  ring.  .\11  the  little  churches  in  the 
village  have  bells  and  steeples — they  were 
in  debt  for  them  for  years.  But  the  bells 


. all  my  life  long  I’d  been  hearing 

them  rung  Sunday  morning.  All  my  life  I 
had  answered  to  them — to  our  special  one 
because,  as  I  said,  my  father  had  been  jan¬ 
itor  there,  and  he  had  rung  the  bell;  but 
just  the  same  I  had  answered,  always.  The 
bells  had  meant  something  to  me.  They 
meant  something  now.  I  loved  to  hear 
them.  Pretty  soon  they  stopped,  and  there 
was  just  the  tramp  of  feet  on  the  board¬ 
walk. 

“I  sat  there  where  I  was,  without  moving, 
the  quarter  of  an  hour  until  the  bells  began 
again.  And  when  the  bells  began  again  it 
seemed  as  if  they  rang  right  there  in  the 
room  ^\'ith  me,  but  soft  and  distant  too, 
from  a  long  way  off  where  I  wasn’t  any 
more.  Always  it  had  been  then,  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  bell,  that  mother  had  stood  in  the  hall 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  ready . 

“I  sat  there  where  I  was  the  quarter  of  an 
hour  until  the  bells  began  again,  and  I  knew 
this  was  the  last  bell  that  would  end  in  the 
five  strokes,  rung  slow,  and  that  when  they 
stopped  all  the  organs  would  begin  to¬ 
gether.  And  then  I  could  have  cried  aloud 
the  thing  that  had  been  going  in  me  and 
through  me ’since  the  first  bell  had  begun 
to  ring: 

“  ‘O  God .  It’s  the  invisible 

church  of  the  living  God — it’s  the  place 
that  has  grown  out  of  the  relation  of  men 
to  you,  out  of  the  striving  of  men  to  find 
you,  and  out  of  their  longing  to  draw  to¬ 
gether  in  search  of  you.  It  is  our  invisible 
church  from  the  old  time.  Why,  then — 
when  men  read  things  into  the  visible 
church  that  never  belonged  there,  when 
there  has  crept  into  and  clung  there  much 
that  is  false,  why  is  it  that  we  who  know 
this  must  be  the  ones  to  withdraw?  It  is 
your  church  and  the  church  of  all  those  who 
try  to  know  you.  What  shall  we  do  to 
make  it  whole?’ 

“Before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing,  I  was 
slipping  my  long  cloak  on  over  my  work- 
dress,  and  then  I  was  out  on  the  street. 
And  I  remember  that,  as  I  went,  the  thing 
that  kept  pouring  through  my  mind  was 
that  I  wasn’t  the  only  one.  But  that  all 
over,  in  other  towns  at  that  very  hour, 
there  were  those  whose  hearts  were  aching 
as  mine  had  ached,  and  who  had  nowhere 
to  go.  I  don’t  know  yet  what  I  meant  to 
do;  but  over  and  over  in  my  head  the  words 
kept  going: 

“  ‘What  shall  we  do  to  make  it  whole?’ 
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“The  last  bell  had  stopped  when  I  came 
to  the  little  grassy  triangle  where  the  three 
churches  faced.  And  usually  on  Sunday 
mornings,  by  the  time  the  last  bell  has  rung, 
the  triangle  is  still  except  for  a  few  hurry¬ 
ing  late-comers.  But  now,  when  I  turned 
the  corner  and  faced  it,  I  saw  people  every¬ 
where.  Before  each  little  church  the  steps, 
the  side-walk,  and  out  in  the  street,  was 
thronged  with  people,  and  jjeople  were  flow¬ 
ing  out  into  the  open  spaces.  And  in  a 
minute  I  sensed  it:  There  wasn’t  room. 
There  wasn’t  room — for  there  were  fifteen 
hundred  people  living  in  Friendship  Village, 
and  all  the  little  churches  of  the  town  to¬ 
gether  wouldn’t  hold  as  many  of  them  as 
were  assembled  there  that  day. 

“But  instead  of  thinking  what  to  do,  all 
that  kept  going  through  my  head  was  those 
same  words  that  I  had  been  saying: 

“  ‘What  shall  we  do  to  make  it  whole?’ 

“And  yet  those  words  were  what  made 
me  think  what  to  do.  On  the  steps  of  our 
church  I  saw  our  superintendent,  looking 
wild  and  worried,  and  I  ran  right  up  to  him, 
and  I  said  two  words.  And  next  minute 
those  two  words  went  round,  and  they  sp)oke 
them  in  the  crowd,  and  they  announced 
them  inside  our  church,  and  somebody  went 
with  those  words  to  the  other  churches. 
And  then  we  were  all  moving  out  and  along 
together  to  where  the  two  words  p)ointed 
us:  Shepherd’s  Grove. 

“There’s  a  rough  old  band-stand  in  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Grove  where  once,  long  ago,  the  Ger¬ 
man  band  used  to  give  evening  concerts. 
The  band-stand  had  nearly  fallen  to  pieces, 
but  it  was  large  enough.  The  three  minis¬ 
ters  went  up  there  together,  and  round  the 
base  of  the  band-stand  came  gathering  the 
three  choirs,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  there 
we  all  were  under  the  common  trees,  that 
made  a  home  for  us  all  on  the  common 
earth,  under  the  common  sky. 

“‘Praise  God ‘from  whom  all  blessings 
flow,’  came  first,  because  it  said  the  thing 
that  w’as  in  the  hearts  of  us  all. 

“And  then  we  wondered  what  would  be, 
because  of  the  three  separate  sermons  up 
there  before  us,  all  prepared  careful,  by 
three  separate  ministers,  in  three  separate 
parsonages,  for  three  separate  congregations. 
But  the  thing  seemed  to  settle  itself.  For 
it  was  young  Elbert  Kinsman  w’ho  rose,  and 
he  didn’t  have  any  prepared  sermon.  His 
hands  were  empty  when  he  stretched  them 
out  towards  us.  And  he  said: 
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“  ‘My  friends  and  fellow-lovers  of  God, 
and  seekers  for  His  will  in  our  common  life, 
this  is  for  me  an  end  and  a  beginning.  As 
I  live,  it  is  for  me  the  end  of  the  thing  that 
long  has  irked  me,  that  irks  us  all,  that  we 
are  clinging  to  nobody  can  tell  why,  or  of 
whose  will.  I  mean  the  division  of  unreason 
in  the  household  of  love.  For  me  the  folly 
and  the  waste  and  the  loss  of  efl&ciency  of 
denominationalism  has  forever  ceased.  For 
this  hour  begins  for  me  a  new  day:  The 
day  when  I  stand  with  all  men  who  strive 
to  know  God,  and  call  myself  by  no  name 
save  the  name  which  we  aH  bear:  Children 
of  the  Father,  and  brothers  to  Man.’ 

“I  don’t  know  what  else  he  said — I  heard, 
but  I  heard  it  in  something  that  wasn’t 
words,  but  that  was  nearer  and  closer  up 
to,  and  clearer  in  my  ears  than  any  words. 
And  I  knew  that  what  he  was  saying  had 
been  sounding  in  my  heart  for  long  and 
long,  and  that  I  had  heard  it  trying  to  speak 
from  the  hearts  of  others;  and  that  it  wasn’t 
only  in  Friendship  Village,  but  it  was-  all 
over  the  w-orld  that  jieople  are  ready  for 
the  coming  of  the  way  that  had  been  shown 
to  us  that  day.  Who  knows  how  it  will 
come  at  last,  or  w'hat  form  it  will  take?  But 
we  do  know  that  the  breaking  down  of  the 
meaningless  barriers  must  come  first. 

“When  the  young  minister  had  finished, 
we  stood  for  a  moment  in  silent  prayer. 
You  can  not  stand  still  in  the  woods  and 
empty  out  your  own  will,  without  prayer 
being  there  instead,  quiet,  like  love. 

“Then  all  together,  and  as  if  a  good  many 
of  us  had  thought  of  it  first,  we  began  to 
sing: 

“There’s  a  wideness  in  God’s  mercy 
Like  the  wideness  of  the  sea . 

“And  no  sooner  had  we  begun  than  deep 
in  the  wood,  clear  and  sweet  above  the  other 
singing,  there  came  a  voice  that  we  all  knew. 
And  it  was  Lavvy — I  stood  where  I  could 
see  her  coming.  She  was  in  a  cotton  dress, 
and  she  had  done  as  she  had  said — gone 
into  the  woods  ‘where  better  things  are.’ 
And  there  we  had  come  to  find  them,  too. 

“She  came  down  the  green  aisles,  singing; 
and  we  were  all  singing — I  wish  I  could  have 
been  in  the  air  where  I  could  have  heard 
that  singing  mount.  But  I  w-as,  and  we  all 
were,  where  we  could  look  into  one  another’s 
hearts  and  read  there  the  common  longing 
to  draw  near  unto  God.  And  the  great  com¬ 
mon  God  was  in  our  midst.” 
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PART  FOUR— WHY 


IT  SIX  o’clock  Pandora  had 
not  returned  to  the  board- 

Jinj?-house.  Andreas  had 
waited  as  long  as  he  dared, 

_  but  before  starting  ujvtown 

he  telephoned  to  Coley  and  gave  him  the 
address  of  the  Lestershield  Arms. 

“Had  I  better  come  up?”  Coley  asked. 
“You  know  all  I  know — use  your  own 
judgment.  I’m  going  up  myself  now. 
I’ve  given  her  plenty  of  time  to  get  back 
here  if  she  were  coming  back  to  dinner — I 
think  I’d  better  look  into  it.  So  long.” 
Tommy  was  brushing  his  coat  as  Coley 


hung  up  the  receiver — not  quite  the  brisk 
Tommy  who  went  through  the  same  neat 
proceeing  every  night  before  dinner. 
Thought — introspective  thought — lessened 
his  accustomed  energy. 

“S’long,  Thomas,”  said  Coley  as  he 
grabbed  his  hat.  “Don’t  overwork  the 
ratiocination  while  I’m  gone — the  Audubon 
Society  will  get  after  you  if  you  ain’t  kinder 
to  your  owls.  And,  say,  it’s  none  of  my 
business,  Tommy,  but — er — don’t  bring  in 
more  than  a  dozen  old  boys  to-night.  This 
isn’t  a  wayfarer’s  lodge,  nor  a  florist’s  shop, 
and  I’ve  got  an  idee  that  .Andreas  would  be 
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sore  if  he  came  up  the  street  and  saw  a  row 
of  beards  that  looked  like  ferns  growing  in 
window-boxes  in  our  front  casements — ” 
He  paused  at  the  door  and  swung  his  hat 
modestly  against  his  leg. — “I  probably 
will  see  Mr.  Dickinson  to-night.  In  fact, 
he  probably  will  be  the  very  Mr.  Dickinson 
I  saw  last  night  in  the  automobile,  and 
the  chances  are  I  shall  discover  something 
of — er — interest  about  him  and  the  jeweled 
lady  who  accompanied  him.  I  have  the 


lady’s  name  in  my  possession.  You  won’t 
believe  it — but  her  name  is  Mrs.  Gott.  The 
Germans  are  rather  more — «r — broadmind¬ 
ed  than  we,  you  know.  They  think  nothing 
of  using  almost  anything  for  names.” 

“Yes?”  said  Tommy,  leaning  over  to 
apply  a  dust-cloth  to  his  shoes. 

“Y-a-a-s.  And,  say,  if  you  will  leave  the 
number  of  your  room  with  me.  I’ll  have  you 
called  when  I  come  back,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
all  the  dope.” 
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To  save  time  he  dashed  up  to  take  an 
Eighth  Street  car  across,  to  the  subway. 
He  had  to  wait  for  it,  and  when  it  came 
along  it  kept  stopping  so  often  he  might 
better  have  walk^.'  Still  to  save  time  in 
the  subway,  he  changed  from  a  local  to  an 
express  and  back  to  a  local  again,  delaying 
himself  more.  It  was  well  on  toward  seven 
o’clock  when  he  marched  into  the  Lester- 
shield  Arms,  hot  but  resolute,  and  stqjped 
familiarly  into  the  elevator. 

“Mrs.  Gott,”  he  said  with  elaborate 
carelessness. 

The  elevator  deposited  him  in  Mrs. 
Gott’s  private  hall,  where  there  was  no  one 
to  welcome  him  and  nothing  to  do  but  walk 
in  and  announce  himself. 

Through  the  op)en  door  he  could  see  the 
white  grand  piano  and  the  lady  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  seated  at  it,  playing  and  singing, 
with  an  excess  of  manner. 

“‘Just  a  little  love,  a  little  kiss — ’  ’’  she 
sang. 

Standing  back  to  him,  leaning  against 
the  w’all  in  an  attitude  of  bored  but  loyal 
attention,  was  a  man.  Over  one  shoulder 
showed  a  wing  of  the  Senator  Lodge  whis¬ 
kers.  Coley  crossed  the  threshold  with 
‘*Mr.  Dickinson”  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

The  man  turned.  It  was  not  Mr.  Dick¬ 
inson.  In  spite  of  a  slight  resemblance  to 
what  Mr.  Dickinson  might  have  looked  like 
if  he  had  been  put  through  the  hands  of 
this  man’s  barber,  it  was  not  Mr.  Dickinson. 
The  eyebrows  and  nose  resembled  the  old 
model’s,  but  the  eyes  themselves,  seen 
plainly,  with  no  confusing  shadows,  were 
kindlier  and  more  genial,  and  the  man’s 
bodily  contour  was  much  more  obxiously 
the  product  of  good  living  and  expensive 
habits. 

“I — I  beg  your  pardon!”  stammered  Coley 
as  his  illusion  went  to  pieces.  Such  a  sud¬ 
den  realization  of  his  mistake  staggered 
him.  “The  elevator  man  pushed  the  but¬ 
ton,  but  no  one  came,  so  I  walked  right  in. 
I  was  told  that  Miss  Dickinson  was  here.” 

Mrs.  Gott  had  abandoned  her  song  and 
turned  quickly,  a  frightened  look  on  her 
face. 

“Miss  Dickinson — Miss  Dickinson?”  the 
man  repeated,  looking  from  Coley  to  his 
wife.  “What  Miss  Dickinson  is  that?” 

Mrs.  Gott  rose  from  the  piano  bench, 
clutching  her  throat  with  one  hand. 

“She’s  gone!”  she  gasped,  looking  be¬ 
seechingly  at  Coley.  “She’s  been  gone 


since — oh,  since  half  an  hour  ago!  She 
w’ent  just  before  you  came — ”  turning  to  her 
husband. 

“But  Maudie,  dear — what  Miss  Dickin¬ 
son  is  it?  I  didn’t  know  there  was  any  Miss 
Dickinson.” 

“Where  did  she  go?”  demanded  Coley. 

“She  went  home!  I  gave  her  one  of  my 
hats  and  she  went  home!” 

“But  Maudie,  dearest!”  Mr.  Gott  pro¬ 
tested.  “You  haven’t  told  me  who  she  is. 
Dickinson — isn’t  that  the  name  of — the 
man?” 

Mrs.  Gott  suddenly  burst  into  tears  on 
her  husband’s  shoulder.  “I  didn’t  know! 
Oh,  Gene,  I  didn’t  know!  He  told  me  she 
died,  and  I  didn’t  know-ho-ho!”  she  sobbed. 

“Your  daughter!”  said  Mr.  Gott,  patting 
her  shoulders  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way. 

Coley  stared  at  the  two  in  acute  embar¬ 
rassment.  “I — I  beg  your  pardon — I’m  aw¬ 
fully  sorr\%”  he  managed  to  say,  as  he  re- 
tr^ted  toward  the  door.  “I’ll  be  going 
along,  I  guess.” 

Mr.  Gott  nodded  hurriedly  to  him  over 
his  shoulder.  “If  there’s  anything  I  can 
do  for  you,  call  me  up  later,”  he  said,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  pat  his  wife  and  interspersirg 
the  pats  with  “There — theres.” 

Coley  escaped  into  the  hall,  but  while 
he  waited  in  the  eternity  before  the  elevator 
came  up  for  him,  he  could  hear  Mrs.  Gott’s 
spasmodic  sobbing,  broken  with  fragmen- 
tar>’  phrases  about  sinning  and  lying  and 
forgiving.  He  was  very  much  relieved  when 
he  finally  stepped  into  the  elevator. 

He  was  rather  dazed,  and  for  a  moment 
a  little  sore  in  his  vanity  over  the  outcome 
of  his  sleuthing,  when  he  stepped  out.  To 
get  to  the  street  he  had  to  walk  down  a  long, 
marble  hall  in  which  ornate,  high-backed 
chairs  and  naked  tables  plagiarized  from 
the  antique  had  been  placed  with  sur- 
veyor’s-transit  precision.  _  As  he  advanced, 
a  huge  mirror  at  the  far  end  insulted  him 
with  the  information  that  he  was  quite  bow- 
legged,  and  that  there  was  an  awkward 
lateral  movement  to  his  knees  that  somehow 
suggested  the  action  of  an  accordion-player’s 
hands.  The  nearer  he  approached  the  more 
he  resented  the  im|)ertinence — not  that  the 
know’ledge  of  his  structural  eccentricities 
was  disconcerting,  but  it  seemed  that  this 
mirror  was  as  delil)erately  snobbish  as  ever>'- 
thing  else  about  the  Lestershield  .Arms. 

For  relief  from  the  reflection  advancing 
so  savagely  to  meet  him  he  cast  a  cold. 
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contemptuous  glance  about  the  walls,  hung 
sparsely  with  tapestries,  and  in  another  mir¬ 
ror  saw  that  a  plump  young  man  in  whom 
he  was  vitally  interested  was  curling  his 
upf>er  lip  and  wrinkling  his  nose  into  an  in¬ 
tense  but  unlovely  sneer.  Coley’s  sense  of 
humor  was  almost  always  circular  enough 
to  include  himself — he  turned  and  grinned 
back  to  make  that  mirror  recant,  and  in  so 
doing  caught  his  foot  in  one  of  the  flimsy 
rugs  on  the  smooth  tiled  floor.  His  grin 
widened  and,  running  his  toe  farther  under 
the  rug,  he  cheerfully  kicked  it  under  one 
of  the  tables,  and  in  a  veiy  much  better 
state  of  mind  stalked  out  past  the  horrified 
doorman. 

Now  to  find  Pandora  if  he  could.  She 
ought  to  be  just  getting  home.  He  went 
into  a  cigar-store  telephone-booth  and  sent 
the  druggist’s  messenger  to  find  out.  She 
was  at  home — of  course  she  hadn’t  eaten 
yet — of  course  she  would  have  dinner  with 
him  just  as  they  had  planned.  He  made  a 
fair  start  on  the  million  things  he  had  to  tell 
her  before  he  realized  that  he  was  only 
delaying  their  meeting.  With  a  v'iolent 
effort  of  will  he  said  go^-by  and  hung  up 
the  receiver. 

On  his  way  to  the  subway  a  jumble  of 
thoughts  jostled  one  another  in  his  mind. 
Mr.  Gott  wasn’t  Pandora’s  father — or  if  he 
w*as,  Mr.  Dickinson  wasn’t.  No — from  the 
conversation  he  had  heard,  Mr.  Gott 
couldn’t  be.  .\nd  Mr.  Gott  wasn’t  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Where  was  Mr.  Dickinson, 
then?  .\nd  how'  did  Mrs.  Gott  happen  to 
be  her  mother?  What  was  the  dismal 
domestic  tragedy  back  of  all  this?  Poor, 
lovely  little  Pandora,  buffeted,  about  by 
these  sordid  mysteries! 

But  riding  all  the  other  thoughts  was  one 
in  particular,  and  the  sound  of  her  voice 
still  ringing  in  his  memory  made  it  strangely 
vivid  and  thrilling:  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
trouble  she  had  remembered  her  engage¬ 
ment  to  dine  with  him;  she  wanted  to  be 
with  him — with  him! 

That  was  enough  to  set  Coley’s  emotions 
and  his  fancy  st^aring.  “You’re  gone,  C. 
Harkness!’’  he  exultecl  jubilantly  as  he  rocked 
and  swayed  on  the  cane  seat  of  the  south¬ 
bound  subway  train.  “You  turn  in  your 
bachelor’s  license  right  now!’’  .\nd  his 
doubts  and  his  hopes  crowded  together 
within  him.  .\djacent  to  the  thought  that 
Pandora  couldn’t  possibly  have  any  faith 
in  a  young  man  so  superficial  and  erratic 


as  he  was  were  pictures  of  him  and  her  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  rail  of  a  liner,  looking  at  distant 
Fujiama,  or  seated  before  an  open  fire 
while  the  music  from  thfe  phonograph  made 
the  howl  of  the  winter  w’ind  seem  vain  and 
harmless. 

No  more  clouds,  no  more  appearing  moth¬ 
ers  and  disappearing  fathers  for  her — he 
would  protect  her  from  all  that.  .  .  .  She 
probably  hadn’t  forgotten  his  impertinence 
of  that  first  day — she  probably  never  could, 
and  why  should  she? — she  was  by  far  too 
nice  a  girl  to  take  any  stock  in  him  at  all. 

.  .  .  W’hen  they  were  settled  in  their  little 
home  they  would  have  Andreas  come  to 
dinner  several  times  a  week — also  Tommy, 
also  Cassidy  and  Sidwell.  She  would  have 
to  like  his  friends;  of  course  they  would  like 
her.  “She’s  a  queen,  you  lucky  dog!  ”  he 
could  hear  them  saying,  and  his  answer — 
“Don’t  I  know  it,  you  lx)neheads?’’ 

When  Coley  mounted  the  steps  at  Mrs. 
Jaqueth’s  and  rang  the  bell,  Pandora  Dick¬ 
inson  of  Twenty-second  Street,  East,  was 
a  person  of  the  buried  past.  It  was  the 
imminent  Mrs.  Pandora  Dickinson  Hark¬ 
ness  he  was  eager  to  see. 

“Ah,  there,  Lottie!’’  he  cried  gaily  as  the 
door  opened.  “I’ll  be  your  devoted  slave 
forever  if  you  w’ill  just  jiass  the  word  to 
Miss  Dickinson  that  Mr.  Harkness  is  here.’’ 

Lottie’s  giggle  was  entirely  friendly  as  he 
entered  without  waiting  for  an  invitation 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  “.\in’t 
you  the  fat  little  kidder,  though!’’  was  her 
response. 

“True,  true — I  can’t  help  it.  My  grand¬ 
father  was  Captain  Chauncey  Kidd,  the 
well-known  wit.  He  used  to  blindfold  people 
and  tell  them  that  the  plank  sticking  out  of 
his  ship  was  a  great  deal  longer  than  it 
really  was,  hence  the  verb  ‘to  kid,’  meaning 
to  wilfully  exaggerate,  misinform,  or  mis¬ 
represent  for  the  purpose  of  jest - ’’ 

“Sa-a-ay!” 

“.\11  right,  Lottie.  Take  that  little  mes¬ 
sage  for  me,  will  you,  dear?  Oh!  say — is 
Mr.  Johnson  here?’’ 

“Nope— he  went  out  ten  minutes  ago.’’ 

She  turned  and  clattered  down  to  the 
basement.  In  a  moment  she  was  back, 
marching  up  to  Coley  and  giving  him  a 
militaiy'  salute.  “She’ll  be  up  in  five  min¬ 
utes.’’ 

Coley  nodded  and  began  fishing  through 
his  pockets  with  the  vague  hojx*  of  finding 
something  he  could  give  I.,ottie.  Some 
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crumpled  tobacco-coupons  were  the  first 
reward  of  his  search.  He  tossed  them  into 
the  umbrella-stand. 

“Don’t  chuck  ’em  away!’’  Lottie  cried, 
rescuing  them.  “Ain’t  you  savin’  ’em? 
Save  ’em  for  me,  will  you?” 

“Sure  thing.  I’ve  got  a  mess  of  them 
down  to  the  house  you  can  have.  Here’s 
another — ”  burrowing  into  his  watch 
p)ocket. 

Lottie  carefully  smoothed  out  the  creases 
and  adjusted  the  coupons  neatly.  “I’m 
goin’  to  get  a  duelin’  sword,”  she  confided. 

Coley  nodded  with  polite  interest.  For  a 
moment  she  gazed  at  the  coujwns  and  then 
looked  up. 

“You  ain’t  a  bad  guy!”  she  said  quickly, 
and  fled. 

“Thanks,  Lottie!”  he  called  after  her. 

Most  genial  thoughts  warmed  him 
through  and  through.  What  a  great  world 
it  was,  and  how  fine  the  people!  He  com¬ 
pletely  forgot  all  the  mysteries  he  had  been 
wandering  among  the  last  day. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Harkness!”  said  the  sweetest 
of  all  sweet  voices. 

Coley  jump)ed  up  to  stare  at  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  world.  He  had  been  waiting  for 
the  new  Pandora  of  his  dreams,  but  he  had 
expected  her  to  look  just  the  same,  in  the 
blue  skirt  and  white  waist  she  had  worn 
w’hen  he  last  saw  her.  This  was  a  new 
Pandora  to  the  eye,  radiant  in  a  most  be¬ 
coming  pale  blue  dress,  with  little  slippers 
and  a  delightfully  impractical  spider’s- 
w'eb  shawl  thing  over  her  shoulders. 

She  watched  him  rather  shyly  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  then  as  he  did  not  speak,  “Don’t  you 
like  me?”  she  said. 

Coley  stepped  back,  clutching  his  heart, 
then  he  slowly  circled  around  her.  “Like 
you?”  he  echoed.  “Oh,  say! — consider  me 
swept  off  my  feet!  I  lack  words.  Miss 
Dickinson — on  the  square,  I  lack  words!” 

She  laughed  and  dropped  a  little  curtsy. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?”  she  cried,  for 
a  lugubrious  e.xpression  had  suddenly  sub¬ 
merged  his  face. 

Coley  fell  to  slapping  at  his  clothes  and 
picking  off  imaginary  lints.  “I’m  here  in 
my  old  regimentals — and  look  at  you! 
Why,  I  don’t  dare  go  out  wnth  you!  Folks’ll 
think  a  hobo  has  fallen  into  step  with  you, 
trying  to  panhandle  a  dime.  I  tell  you — 
you  walk  five  paces  ahead  and  then  no¬ 
body’ll  need  to  know  I’m  with  you!” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind!”  She  grasped  his 


arm,  laughing.  “You’re  going  to  walk 
right  beside  me.  Why,  you’re  a  regular 
Beau  Brummel.” 

“Huh!”  he  grinned  as  they  started  for  the 
door.  He  held  himself  stiffly  erect,  hoping 
she  would  keep  her  grasp  on  his  arm,  but 
she  released  it  before  they  reached  the  side¬ 
walk. 

Coley  had  been  planning  to  suggest  some 
quiet  little  restaurant  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  now  he  changed  his  mind.  Fingering 
the  four  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a 
hurried  calculation. 

“Say,  we’re  not  going  to  hide  ourselves  in 
any  of  these  side-street  taverns,”  he  an¬ 
nounced  blithely.  “This  occasion  calls 
loudly  for  bright  lights  and  music.  I  insist 
on  being  seen  with  you  by  a  large  number  of 
p>eople.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  haven’t 
time  to  call  up  the  gang  and  have  them  post 
themselves  along  our  line  of  march  and  give 
us  a  cheer  as  we  go  by.  Come  on — we’re 
going  up  where  we  can  absorb  a  little  min¬ 
strelsy  with  our  food,  and  watch  flat-footed 
automobile  tire-salesmen  trying  to  learn 
the  new  dance-steps.” 

“But  won’t  that  be  terribly  expensive?” 
she  asked  doubtfully.  “I’m  sure  I’d  enjoy 
it  just  as  much  if  we  went  to  a  little  place 
near  here.” 

“Dah!”  said  Coley  grandly  as  he  took  her 
arm  and  headed  her  for  Fifth  Avenue.  “I’m 
a  man  of  large  means.  I  have  four  of  ’em 
in  my  pocket,  and  that  will  buy  us  some  eats 
and  leave  enough  over  for  the  waiter. 
Don’t  arguy  with  me:  I’m  terribly  stubbing 
— see  my- thumb?  Say,  Miss  Dickinson — 
pardon  me.  I’m  going  to  call  you  Pandora! 
I’m  awfully  glad  to  see  you  again!” 

“Oh,  I’m  the  gladdest  person  in  the 
world!”  she  cried.  “This  is  a  celebration  for 
me,  you  know.  My  father  has  come  back 
safe  and  sound,  and  I  have - ” 

Coley  stared  at  her.  “Did  your  dad  show 
up?” 

“Yes — he  didn’t  want  to  eat  at  Mrs. 
Jaqueth’s  to-night,  so  he’s  gone  out  with 
Mr.  Johnson.” 

“Er — huh!”  he  said  jwlitely.  He  wanted 
badly  to  ask  questions,  particularly  about 
whether  the  old  man  had  shaved  or  not, 
and  whether  he  was  Andreas’s  old  man,  but 
he  wouldn’t.  She  could  tell  him  if  she 
wanted  to.  He  had  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing — he  was  glad  to  know  how  to  be 
considerate  at  a  time  like  this.  Other  fellows 
would  have  bored  right  in — but  not  Coley. 
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“I  suppose  you  know  about —  Have  you 
seen  Mr.  Johnson  since — ”  she  broke  off 
with  a  little  laugh.  “Really,  I  can’t  keep 
track  of  all  these  goings  and  comings!” 

“No,  I  haven’t  seen  Andreas  since  late 
this  afternoon.” 

“Then  you  didn’t  know — I  found  my 
mother  toAiay!” 

“I  guessed  it — I  went  up  to  Seventy-sev¬ 
enth  Street  to  meet  you  and  Andreas,  and 
I  saw  her.  Great,  isn’t  it?  You  thought 
she  was  dead,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes.  I — I’m  not  used  to  it  yet.  It 
doesn’t  seem  real.  I  know  I  ought  to  feel 
tremendously  excited - ” 

“But  your  mind  is  kind  of  numb,  eh? 
Yeh!” 

“That’s  it!  It  seems  as  though  I  must  be 
unnatural - ”  • 

“Not  at  all — you  can’t  be  exjiected  to 
turn  handsprings  and  cart-wheels  over  the 
street,  you  know.  An  acrobat  can  express 
supreme  joy,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  pretty 
good  at  e.xpressing  deep  grief,  but  us  ordi¬ 
nal^*  humans — we  can  feel  only  so  glad  or  so 
sorr>’,  and  let  it  go  at  that,  with  the  risk  of 
people’s  not  understanding.  I’m  glad  of 
the  chance  to  help  you  celebrate.” 

Pandora  did  not  know  just  what  to  reply, 
for  she  saw  that  Coley  had  only  partly  un¬ 
derstood  her.  Her  celebration  mood  was 
very  little  the  result  of  her  father’s  return, 
except  that  his  returning  had  relieved  her 
of  a  worry’’,  and  not  at  all  the  result  of  hav¬ 
ing  seen  Mrs.  Gott.  Her  father’s  silence — 
a  tremulous  silence,  but  still  a  failure  to  ex¬ 
plain — had  been  more  than  a  little  discon¬ 
certing,  and  she  was  still  unable  to  think 
of  Mrs.  Gott  as  her  mother.  Ever  since  her 
small  girlhood  she  had  had  such  a  different 
picture  in  her  heart  of  her  mother!  It  was 
something  else,  she  knew,  that  made  her 
feel  happy — but  even  she  did  not  realize  def¬ 
initely  that  that  something  was  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Coley  and  Andreas  and  —  yes, 
Thomas  Brackett. 

As  for  Coley,  he'was  inordinately  curious 
about  Mrs.  Gott  and  Mr.  Gott,  but  only  as 
so  much  human  data.  He  hated  to  think 
of  that  w’oman  he  had  seen  at  the  Lester- 
shield  .Arms  as  Pandora’s  mother — he  w’ant- 
ed  Pandora  not  to  want  to  accept  her  as  a 
mother,  and  he  was  afraid  she  w’ould  say 
something  nice  about  her  he  didn’t  want  to 
hear  if  he  asked  questions. 

So,  each  dreading  to  speak  more  on  the 
subject,  they  walked  in  silence  to  the  cor¬ 


ner.  But  once  they  were  on  top  of  the 
pitching,  rocking  ’bus,  some  remark  on  the 
(lerils  of  life  on  the  high  seas^JKstored  the 
lighter  tone  again,  and  they  chattered  gaily 
— of  each  other,  of  the  things  they  passed, 
of  Andreas  and  of  Tommy,  who,  it  seemed, 
had  left  some  flowers  for  Pandora  while  she 
was  out  that  afternoon.  Coley  was  at  first 
inclined  to  resent  Tommy’s  appearance  in 
this  new  rAle,  then  suddenly  he  saw  it  all — 
or  thought  he  did.  Poor  Tommy — a  bunch 
of  flow’ers! — imagination  could  go  no  far¬ 
ther. 

“Well,”  he  said  very’  briskly,  to  veil  the 
I)ersonal  trend  of  the  question,  “now  that 
y’ou’ve  seen  all  three  of  the  bohicks,  what 
do  you  think  of  us?” 

“Mr.  Brackett  is  very  nice,  and — ”  Then 
her  cheeks  got  very'  rosy. 

Coley’  sat  back  complacently.  He  had 
been  angling  for  a  compliment  and  he  was 
satisfied  he  had  been  successful. 

“Sorry  you  don’t  like  us,”  he  grinned, 
making  a  stropping  motion  with  his  hand 
on  his  thigh. 

“You  know  you  don’t  even  think  that!” 

“That’s  so — funny  how  we  say  so  many 
things  we  don’t  mean  at  all.  How  much 
time  we  jwre  humings  waste  feinting  and 
side-stepping.  I  tell  you.  Pandora,  let’s 
start  a  new  school  of  thought,  y'ou  and  I. 
Let’s  be  on  the  level  with  each  other  and 
always  say  exactly  what  we  think!” 

“Gladly — only — ”  She  hesitated. 

“Only  what?” 

“I  know’  a  very  sensitive  young  man  who 
is  near  enough  to  me  to  hold  my  hymn-book 
if  we  were  in  church.” 

“Well?”  he  grinned. 

“Whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  exposing  his  feelings  to  possible 
hurts.” 

“He  realizes  it,”  said  Coley  rather  grave¬ 
ly.  “He  does  it  deliberately;  but  say,  don’t 
be  afraid  to  hurt  his  feelings — it’s  good  for 
him.  Anyhow,  I’m  not  scared  of  you,  and 
I  want  you  always  to  speak  the  truth  to  me, 
and  the  whole  truth —  This  is  our  stop:  we 
fall  off  here.” 

They  walked  leisurely  over  to  Broadway, 
where  Coley  led  the  way  into  a  crowded 
restaurant  famed  for  the  size  of  its  dancing 
space. 

“How’  many?”  asked  a  captain  of  waiters 
■with  upraised  finger. 

“Eighteen,”  returned  Coley,  who  had  to 
have  his  little  jest — and  he  paid  for  it  by 
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drawing  a  table  beside  a  serving-buffet, 
where  waiters  were  continually  menacing 
them  with  their  armfuls. 

As  they  sat  there  Coley  was  quite  con¬ 
scious  that  he  was  with  a  ver>'  charming 
girl,  and  he  could  not  resist  returning  the 
glances  that  came  from  neighboring  tables 
with  a  proud  air  of  possession.  His  pride 
in  Pandora  grew,  and  his  dreams  went  soar¬ 
ing  as  they  had  in  the  subway.  When  they 
had  finished  eating,  she  turn^  to  watch  the 
dancers,  but  Coley’s  glance  stayed  on  her. 
Suddenly  she  faced  him,  and  found  him 
leaning  forward  and  looking  straight  at 
her,  his  arms  folded  and  the  fire  of  his 
forgotten  cigarette  dangerously  near  to 
burning  him. 

A  little  friendly  smile  cur\'ed  her  lips. 
“Yes?”  she  said  as  she  took  the  cigarette 
from  him  and  dropp>ed  it  into  the  ash-tray. 

“Yes,”  he  echoed  softly. 

penny,  then,  if  I  must  pay.” 

“I  was  just  thinking  how  much  I  love 
you,”  he  said. 

Pandora’s  eyes  widened  quickly,  then 
half  closed  with  a  tender  expression. 

“No,  you  mustn’t — you  don’t  love  me,” 
she  said,  leaning  forward  and  speaking  in  a 
whi.s|)er. 

“I  do,  too — ”  and  then  he  smiled  at  him¬ 
self.  “Aw’,  Pandora,  don’t  make  me  try  to 
defend  an  attitude  that  needs  no  defense. 
Why  shouldn’t  I  tell  you  about  it?  That’s 
the  w’ay  I  feel.  Don’t  you — care?” 

She  hesitated — she  wanted  so  much  not 
to  hurt  his  feelings. 

“I’m  probably  going  to  marry  you  in 
spite  of  yourself,”  he  said,  a  little  bragging- 
ly  to  take  away  some  of  the  intensity  of  his 
meaning. 

“Oh! — Coley,  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk 
like  that!”  she  said  gently. 

“Why  not?” 

“Oh — ”  she  saw’  she  must  be  definite. 
“You  don’t  love  me — you  can’t!  You  don’t 
know  anything  about  me — you  only  think 
you  do.” 

Somehow  Coley  saw  that  she  was  .saying 
just  what  she  thought,  and  he  didn’t  like 
the  truth  he  had  asked  for. 

“What  odds  does  the  time  I  have  known 
you  make?”  he  argued.  “It  isn’t  time — it’s 
understanding!  You  and  I  are  in  tune — we 
speak  the  same  language — our  sympathies 
are  in  the  same  paths.  ^V’hy  don’t  you — 
honest  now.  Pandora,  don’t  you  love  me  at 
aU?” 


The  rushing  words  were  a  deliberate  in¬ 
vitation  for  frankness,  and  frankness  hurt 
him. 

“No,  Coley — I  don’t  love  you.  Not  what 
you  mean  by  love.  I  like  you  an  awful  lot 
— I  admire  you  and  I  enjoy  you.  Don’t  try 
to  make  it  something  different  when  we 
could  be  such  wonderful — playmates!” 

Coley  looked  out  over  the  heads  of  the 
dancers.  The  little  spokesman  for  his  pride 
was  busy  telling  him  “Ah!  What’s  the 
odds?  It  doesn’t  matter!”  but  somehow  he 
didn’t  want  that  sort  of  consolation.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  recollection  he  wanted 
to  face  the  truth  without  the  aid  of  the 
many  clever  little  voices  of  his  ego.  When 
he  looked  back  at  Pandora  he  grinned,  just 
a  little  wistfully. 

“I  am — I  am  proud  to  have  you  like  me 
that  much,  Pandora,”  he  said,  and  then 
vanity  fell  back  on  its  last  defense.  “But 
you  wait  and  see — I  bet  I’ll  marry  you  yet. 
That’s  all  for  now’ — sorry  to  have  intruded 
on  you  at  this  time  and  place —  Say,  see 
that  tall  guy  over  there  dancing  with  the 
girl  in  the  black  and  white  dress?  He  must 
have  learned  to  dance  on  a  raft — he  lifts  his 
knees  as  if  he  was  walking  on  deep  hay — ” 
and  in  a  minute  they  were  well  away  from 
the  topic  of  love. 

To  his  surprise  Coley  found  he  w’as  not  a 
bit  uneasy  as  they  continued  to  sit  and  com¬ 
ment  on  this  and  that.  He  had  no  desire 
to  flee — in  fact  he  was  liking  the  party  very 
much  for  the  more  intimate  degree  of  un¬ 
derstanding  he  had  reached  with  Pandora. 
It  was  a  sorrow  to  him  when  she  overheard 
a  man  say  it  was  eleven  o’clock  and  ex¬ 
claimed  that  they  must  go. 

As  they  stopped  at  the  foot  of  Mrs.  Ja- 
queth’s  steps  she  put  out  her  hand  impul¬ 
sively. 

“You’re  not  hating  me,  are  you,  Mr.  Co- 
ley?”  she  a.sked.  “Because  I  like  you  and 
I  want  you  to  like  me.” 

“When  am  I  going  to  see  you  again?”  he 
grinned. 

“Soon,  I  hope.  To-morrow — or  next 

day?” 

“To-morrow!” 

“All  right — and  thank  you  a  million  times 
for  to-night.  I  wish  you’d  tell  me  some  new 
ways  to  say  ‘Thank  you’ — I  have  to  say  it 
to  you  so  often!” 

“Suits  me  the  way  you  get  away  with  it 
now,”  he  laughed.  “Night!” 

His  thoughts  covered  many  a  field  and 
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took  on  many  a  new  color  as  he  walked 
home,  but  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached 
the  Square  and  was  passing  the  bronze 
Garibaldi  engaged  in  his  life  task  of  draw¬ 
ing  his  saber  that  they  found  expression. 
He  raised  his  arms  above  his  head  and  said 
aloud: 

“You’re  a  lone  wolf,  Harkness — you’ve 
got  to  go  all  the  way  alone!” 

But  tragedy  was  strangely  missing  from 
his  voice. 

II 

ANDREAS  DREAlfS 

Crossing  the  lower  part  of  the  Square, 
Coley  saw  a  light  in  the  studio  and  silhou¬ 
etted  against  it  in  the  window  the  figure  of 
Andreas. 

Andreas  did  not  see  him  till  he  called  up 
from  the  sidewalk.  He  had  been  there,  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  window-sill,  for  a  timeless  period, 
a  pipe  he  had  forgotten  to  relight  in  his 
mouth,  his  eyes  only  half  seeing  his  best¬ 
loved  aspect  of  the  Square,  with  its  night- 
softened  trees  and  mellow  lights  and  sky  so 
blue  it  was  like  the  sky  of  Itsdy.  The  street¬ 
cars  rasping  and  clanging  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  and  the  ’buses  thumping  and  rattling 
by  made  no  clamor  in  his  ears.  The  silence 
of  the  upper  heavens  and  the  half-misty 
beauty  of  the  Arch  against  the  silver-edged 
gray  of  Fifth  Avenue  were  the  only  outer 
things  that  reached  him,  and  they  reached 
him  only  as  a  vague  loveliness  that  sur¬ 
rounded  a  boyish  dream  he  was  building. 

Andreas  was  thirty  years  old,  a  sincere, 
hard-working  artist,  who  was  far  h'kelier  to 
be  found  looking  on  at  the  revels  of  his  com¬ 
panions  than  taking  an  active  part  in  them. 
But  there  would  always  be  the  spirit  of  a 
boy  in  him — it  was  what,  probably  unrecog¬ 
nized  under  his  blunt,  practical  ways,  con¬ 
stituted  the  charm  that  made  him  lovable; 
not  the  harum-scarum  kind  of  boy,  but  that 
wistful  time  of  boyhood  when  distant  hills 
and  the  sea  call  thrillingly:  “Wait,  and 
when  you  are  grown  up  you  shall  come  to 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  wonderful  things.” 

All  his  life  he  had  been  following  that 
call,  always  seeking  the  wonderful  things, 
though  whether  he  was  seeking  happiness 
or  experience  or  love  or  truth  or  what  he 
could  never  have  told.  It  took  him  into 
the  law,  with  some  vague  beckoning  to  him 
to  right  wrongs,  but  he  soon  found  he  was 
not  fitted  to  wield  legal  weapons.  It 


took  him  wandering  over  the  country, 
till  he  found  that  seeing  many  places 
and  many  people  was  not  the  thing  he 
sought.  It  took  him  at  last  to  art  school, 
and  there  he  knew  that  the  work  of  creation 
-was  part  of  his  dream.  He  had  the  gift  of 
knowing  when  he  had  what  he  want^ — he 
knew  that  living  in  this  studio  in  New  York, 
painting  his  pictures,  was  some  of  his  dream 
come  true. 

But  always  there  was  something  farther 
on,  still  unseen  and  imknown,  that  he  must 
find  before  he  could  walk  quietly  and  keep 
his  feet  from  running  eagerly  ahead  to  meet 
the  future.  It  was  an  emptiness,  a  restless¬ 
ness,  that  life  must  somehow  fill  and  still  or 
be  in  the  end  an  incomplete  life.  And  sud¬ 
denly,  to-night,  leaning  on  his  window-sill 
and  gazing  out  over  the  Square,  he  was  def¬ 
initely  conscious  of  what  he  was  seeking. 
He  had  seen  it,  felt  it — it  was  some  thing 
embodied  in  somebody.  And  the  realiza¬ 
tion  stirred  warmly  and  blissfully  through 
his  whole  being,  making  the  night  beautiful 
beyond  any  night  he  had  ever  known. 

So  he  leaned  there  dreaming,  and  scraps 
of  talk  would  come  to  the  surface  of  his 
dreams — what  he  would  say  to  her,  and 
what  she  would  say  to  him,  and  what  they 
would  do  and  where  they  would  go.  Then 
there  would  be  no  thought  but  just  of  her 
— how  she  looked,  the  sound  of  her  voice 
and  her  laugh,  the  quick,  graceful  move¬ 
ment  of  her  hands  when  she  talked,  the  way 
the  gray  of  her  eyes  widened  and  deepened 
into  blue,  or  narrowed,  when  some  emotion 
stirred  her,  till  they  were  almost  black. 

Coley’s  voice  was  what  first  brought  him 
to  earth  again,  calling  a  hello  from  the 
street.  Andreas  shook  himself,  smiled  out 
at  the  night  with  some  half-formed,  senti¬ 
mental  thought  of  blessing  it  for  having 
shone  above  his  dreams,  and  was  sitting, 
pleasant  but  matter  of  fact,  in  his  psycho¬ 
logical  chair  when  Coley  had  climbed  the 
stairs  and  entered  the  room. 

Holding  his  straw  hat  to  his  chest  with 
both  hands,  his  head  bowed  in  mock  humil¬ 
ity,  Coley  asked  quaveringly:  “Just  one 
question.  Mister  Johnsing— ^d  he  shave  or 
did  he  not?” 

“He  shaved,”  said  Andreas  quietly. 

Coley  held  out  his  hand.  “Mitt  me,  kid. 
I  take  it  off  to  you,  Sherlocko — consider  my 
bean  bared  to  the  breezes.  Go  on — I’m 
waiting!” 

“For  what?” 
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“  ‘I  told  you  so,  I  told  you  so!’ — hit  me 
right  here  with  it,”  and  Coley  placed  a  fin¬ 
ger  between  his  eyes. 

“Nothing  to  gloat  over.  To  begin  with, 
I  got  two  good  looks  at  Dickinson  after  he 
had  shaved — and  then  for  a  while  when  you 
and  Tommy  were  producing  candidates  I 
lost  faith  in  my  own  eyesight.” 

Coley  peeled  off  his  coat,  lighted  a  ciga¬ 
rette,  and  sprawled  comfortably  on  the 
couch. 

“As  a  detectuf  I  couldn’t  be  trusted  to 
find  the  missing  number  betw’een  one  and 
three,”  he  said  lazily.  “I  saw  my  man  close 
to  to-night,  and  he  looks  about  as  much  like 
Dickinson  as  I  do  like  Kaiser  Wilhelm.” 

“Mrs.  Gott’s  husband?” 

“Yeh  —  and  she’s  Pandora’s  mother. 
What  do  you  know  about  that?” 

“So  I  hear  —  I  haven’t  seen  her  yet. 
What  did  you  do  when  you  went  up  there?” 

Coley  blew  a  thin  stream  of  smoke  at  the 
ceiling.  “Nothing — when  I  fell  out  of  the 
elevator  she  was  pinching  the  piano  and 
making  it  cr>'  while  she  warbled  a  little  love 
chanson.  The  Squire  was  collapsed  agin 
the  wall,  rolling  his  eyes  and  trying  to  think 
of  ice  -  cream  and  strawberries  to  get  his 
mind  off  the  racket  his  frau  was  making.  I 
asked  for  Miss  Dickinson — I  could  have  set 
the  house  afire,  but  that  would  have  been 
crude — I  just  mentioned  Pandora’s  name 
and  they  jumped  a  foot  apiece.  You  know, 
Andreas,  she’s  been  holding  out  on  him — I 
could  see  that.  He’d  never  heard  of  Pan¬ 
dora  before.  He  gave  her  the  ‘Why,  what 
is  this  I  hear?’  look  and  she  did  the  strangle 
scene  from  Luchow,  pretending  great  suffer¬ 
ing  and  ignorance  and  innocence,  etcetiy. 
But  it  didn’t  get  over.  I  leaned  on  the  ele¬ 
vator  bell  and  blew  as  soon  as  I  could,  not 
wishing  to  horn  in  on  a  family  affair,  but 
lil  bet  there  was  some  real  Belasco  stuff 
after  I  left.  Say,  what  is  the  stoiy  there, 
anyhow?  You  wrent  out  with  the  old  man — 
did  he  let  fall  anything  illuminating?” 

Andreas  had  refilled  and  lighted  his  pipe. 
He  puffed  in  silence  for  so  long  that  Coley 
was  about  to  repeat  his  question,  when 
Tommy  came  in.  He  look^  at  his  tw’o 
room-mates  as  if  he  w'ould  have  preferred 
to  sneak  off  to  bed  unobserv'ed,  but  Coley 
greeted  him  heartily. 

“Hey,  Tompkins — come  on  in!  You’re 
among  friends!” 

Tommy  laid  aside  his  hat  and  hauled  up 
a  chair.  “What’s  new?”  he  asked. 


Briefly  Coley  told  him  about  Pandora’s 
mother  and  Dickinson’s  return. 

“Why  did  he  disapp>ear?”  asked  Tommy. 

“He  was  dodging  his  former  wife,  appar¬ 
ently — he  didn’t  say  so  in  so  many  words,” 
said  Andreas  slowly.  “He  had  a  room  on 
Third  Avenue  near  Twenty-second  Street. 
Lottie  knew  where  he  was  and  she  kept 
guard  over  Pandora  for  him.  That  was 
meat  for  Lottie — I  don’t  suppose  she’d  have 
told  where  he  was  if  he’d  been  gone  a  month. 

I  found  him  hovering  around  near  the  Gotts’ 
apartment  this  afternoon — he  had  followed 
Pandora  up  there,  afraid  something  would 
happen  to  her.  He’s  gone  to  pieces  a  good 
deal — when  I  took  him  out  to  eat  to-night 
you’d  have  thought  I  w’as  the  first  friendly 
soul  he’d  met  in  years.” 

“And  both  of  you  found  Pandora  up 
there?” 

“Yes — I  sent  up  my  name  and  they  told 
me  she  was  coming  right  down.  The  old 
man  went  all  to  pieces  when  he  met  her.” 

“She’s  one  nice  girl,”  from  Coley. 

“That  she  is,”  from  Andreas. 

A  nod  from  Tommy  to  make  it  unani¬ 
mous. 

Then  silence. 

“Oh!  how  about  your  man.  Tommy?” 
Andreas  asked  finally. 

Tommy  hesitated,  but  Coley’s  eager 
prompting  soon  brought  the  story  out. 
Andreas  listened  without  comment,  but  his 
eyes  twinkled. 

“Well,  Tammas — you  and  I  have  got  to 
turn  in  our  badges  and  dark  lanterns,”  Co- 
ley  laughed.  “As  sleuths  we’re  only  fit  to 
play  profile  parts — you  know — walk  across 
the  stage  just  once  and  say  ‘Yes,  chief,’  when 
Andy  says  ‘Stay  in  the  next  room  until  I 
call!’  _  But  say,  Androcles — give  ear!  Tom- 
mv’s  man  will  do  to  finish  Melchior!” 

'“Yes?” 

“Sure — take  my  word  for  it!  He’s  all 
right.  I  got  his  name.”  Coley  fished  a  slip 
of  pap)er  from  his  fob  pocket.  “Daniel  Fern 
— F-e-r-n — he  calls  himself,  and  he’s  com¬ 
ing  down  to  see  you  in  the  morning.  What 
do  Tommy  and  I  get  out  of  this?” 

“Dinners — I’ll  buy  ’em  if  I  can  use  Fern 
to  finish  the  job.” 

“Don’t  you  forget  it  now!”  Coley  arose, 
stretched  himself,  and  repaired  to  his  owm 
room. 

A  pleasant  welter  of  emotions  was  sim¬ 
mering  within  him — a  general  sense  of  well¬ 
being,  tinged  with  a  melancholy  that  wasn’t 
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too  depressing,  and  a  desire  to  express  him¬ 
self  literarily.  He  had — he  had  had  it 
many  a  time  before — a  broken  heart,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  unaccountable  feeling 
of  relief  and  freedom,  as  if  a  load  had  been 
lifted  from  him.  Pandora  was  a  fine  girl, 
but  she  was  not  for  him.  ...  A  little  too 
practical,  a  little  too  matter  of  fact.  .  .  . 
He  doubted  now  if  he  would  ever  marry — 
no,  it  was  not  for  him.  Some  fellows  were 
fortunate  in  never  knowing  but  the  one 
girl — he  had  known  too  many.  .  .  .  Well, 
the  world  was  a  funny  place.  .  .  .  And  the 
occasion  seemed  to  call  for  a  f)oem. 

Ill 

A  MIDNIGHT  COUNaL 

Andreas  had  been  standing  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  looking  out,  for  over  an  hour,  when 
suddenly  the  telephone  bell  rang.  He 
hurried  to  answer  it  before  the  insistent 
peal  should  awaken  his  room-mates.  At 
the  first  words  he  did  not  recognize  who  was 
talking.  It  was  a  man’s  voice,  nervous 
sounding  and  rather  mixed  up  in  what  he 
was  trying  to  say.  Then  Andreas  caught  a 
familiar  inflection  and  exclaimed,  “Oh,  Mr. 
Dickinson — is  that  you?” 

It  was  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  at  length, 
plainly  quite  perturbed,  he  managed  to 
make  clear  to  Andreas  that  Mr.  Gott  was 
waiting  outside  the  boarding-house  in  an 
automobile,  very  insistent  on  seeing  and 
talking  with  him. 

“I  have  no  desire  to  see  him,”  Mr.  Dick¬ 
inson’s  troubled  voice  went  on,  “but  my 
daughter  says  I  must  see  him  some  time, 
and  it  might  as  well  be  now,  only - ” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you?”  ask^  Andreas. 

“I  had  almost  decided  to,  but  he  wishes 
to  take  me  and  my  daughter  up  to  his 
house.  I  really  couldn’t  do  that!  But 
my  daughter  says  we  should  go  and  get  it 
over  with.  Er — I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble 
you  at  this  hour,  Mr.  Johnson — er — I - ” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  But  why  not  go 
with  this  man?” 

Silence  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  for  a 
moment. 

“Would — will  you  go  with  us?”  asked 
Mr.  Dickinson  finally.  “I  think  I  should 
not  mind  so  much  if  you  were  with  us.” 

“Of  course,  if  you  really  want  me  to. 
How  shall  I  go? — meet  you  there  or 
what?” 
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Silence  again,  Mr.  Dickinson  evidently 
conferring  with  some  one. 

“The  automobile  will  call  for  you  and 
we  will  all  go  up  together.  You — you  are 
very  kind  to  do  this,  Mr.  Johnson.  I 
appreciate  the  favor.” 

Andreas  disclaimed  any  such  thing,  said 
good-by,  and  began  getting  into  his  clothes 
again.  Tommy  had  slept  imdisturbed 
through  the  telephoning,  but  Coley  called 
out  from  his  room  to  know  what  the  matter 
was. 

“A  grand  getting  together  of  the  Gotts 
and  the  Dickinsons,”  answered  Andreas. 
“The  old  gentleman  wants  me  along  for 
some  reason.” 

Coley  emerged  excitedly  in  his  p>ajamas. 

“Gee,  you’re  a  lucky  guy,  Andreas!”  he 
exclaimed.  “In  on  the  last  curtain  with 
the  whole  company  out  making  their  bows, 
and  I’m  sent  off  to  bed.” 

“I’m  not  keen  about  it,”  said  Andreas. 
“Mrs.  Gott  and  her  two  husbands  raking 
over  twenty  years  that  ought  to  be  left 
peaceably  buried — there’ll  be  scenes  and 
things!” 

“Of  course  there  will  be,  you  son  of  a 
lucky  star!  You  don’t  appreciate  your 
privfleges.  A!  A  midnight  meeting  of  a 
tom  and  disrupted  family.  Gee!” 

“I’ll  swap  with  you.” 

“No — you’re  the  one  he  wants.  But 
hurry  home — I’ll  be  waiting  to  hear  your 
tale.” 

Within  ten  minutes  Mr.  Gott’s  automo¬ 
bile  stopped  before  the  door  and  Andreas 
was  waiting  on  the  steps  for  it.  Pandora 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Gott,  who  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  front  seat  beside  the  chauffeur, 
and  then  he  climbed  in  and  the  car  started. 
The  ride  up-town  was  silent  and  constrained. 
Mr.  Dickinson  sat  huddled  into  a  comer, 
with  Pandora — a  pale,  starry-eyed  Pandora 
— beside  him,  holding  his  hand.  Mr.  Gott 
made  some  efforts  at  pleasant  conversation, 
of  which  Andreas  did  his  best  to  keep  up 
an  end,  but  the  talk  was  forced  and  quite 
soon  died  out. 

Still  in  silence  they  followed  Mr.  Gott 
into  his  apartment.  He  left  them  in  the 
drawing-room  and  went  to  summon  his 
wife.  As  she  entered  the  room  she  made  a 
hurried  little  advance  toward  Pandora, 
but  Pandora  stayed  by  her  father.  Mrs. 
Gott  tossed  her  head  and  crossed  to  the 
other  side  of  tlie  room.  She  did  not  speak 
to  Mr.  Dickinson,  nor  he  to  her. 
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Mr.  Gott  cleared  his  throat.  “This  is 
Mr.  Johnson,  Maude — he  is  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Dickinson’s  and  we  can  talk  quite  freely 
before  him.” 

Mrs.  Gott  bowed  ever  so  slightly,  then 
sat  down  stiffly,  holding  her  head  high. 
Andreas  looked  about  uncomfortably  for  a 
seat,  but  Pandora  and  her  father  gazed 
straight  at  Mr.  Gott. 

“I  know  this  is  a  strange  sort  of — er — 
meeting,”  Mr.  Gott  began,  “but  we  have  all 
been  rather  upset  the  last  few  days,  and 
I  felt  sure  the  fairest  thing  to  everybody 
was  to  get  together  and  talk  it  over.” 

He  paused  for  an  instant,  then  went  on: 
“Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  what  I  have  to 
do  with  it,  because  I  was  the  one  who 
started  what  this  little  meeting  of  ours  is 
the  result  of.  Mrs. — er — Gott  and  I  were 
married  ten  years  ago.  She  had  divorced 
her  former  husband  and  we  both  thought 
he  was  dead.  It  had  been  many  years 
since  she  had  heard  from  him,  or  of  him. 
.\lx)ut  three  months  ago,  when  we  were  in 
Chicago,  she  found  in  a  magazine  story  a 
picture  of  a  man  that  resembled  Mr.  Dick¬ 
inson  so  much  that  it  was — er — startling. 
His  hair  and  beard  were  gray,  but  he  had 
worn  a  beard  even  when  a  young  man,  and 
the  resemblance  troubled  her  so  much  she 
wrote  to  the  artist  who  made  the  picture 
to  find  out  if  it  w-as  merely  a  coincidence. 
The  artist  replied  that  the  model  who  had 
posed  for  the  picture  was  Joseph  Dickinson. 
Then  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  care 
of  the  artist,  but  he  did  not  answer.  A 
week  ago  yve  came  back  home  to  New  York. 
My  wife  went  to  the  artist  to  find  out  Mr. 
Dickinson’s  address.  He  would  not  give 
it  to  her  at  first,  till  she  had  told  him  why 
she  wanted  it.  He  said  Mr.  Dickinson  had 
recently  forbidden  him  to  give  any  one  his 
address.  Perhaps  it  was  a  presumption 
on  our  part,  but  w’e  thought  maybe  if  Mr. 
Dickinson  had  to  pose  for  a  living  he  was 
hard  up  and  we  might  be  able  to  help  him.” 

Mr.  Gott,  perhaps  because  it  was  easier 
for  him  to  do  it  that  way,  had  spoken  as  if 
he  were  telling  a  story  in  which  none  of  the 
actors  was  present.  The  rest  listened  in 
silence,  but  suddenly  Mr.  Dickinson  broke 
in  sharply: 

“It  was  a  presumption.” 

“I  am  sorr>',”  Mr.  Gott  said  gently. 
“Good  intentions  are — well,  they  call  them 
bromidic,  and  I  suppose  I  am  bromidic  too. 
My  only  excuse  is  that  I  meant  well.” 


“You  might  have  answered  my  letter 
and  I’d  have  let  you  go  your  own  way,” 
cried  Mrs.  Gott,  fixing  Mr.  Dickinson  with 
narrowed  eyes.  “If  Gene  wasn’t  the  best 
man  in  the  world  he  wouldn’t  have  bothered 
two  seconds  over  you — and  I’m  sure  I 
wouldn’t!” 

“Maude!” 

Mrs.  Gott  subsided  with  a  look  of 
mingled  resentment  and  pride  at  her  hus¬ 
band. 

“She  is  right,  Mr.  Dickinson,”  Mr.  Gott 
went  on,  “to  this  extent — we  wouldn’t 
have  intruded  on  you  if  we’d  had  any  word 
from  you  that  it  was  an  intrusion.  But 
your  silence  might  have  meant  so  many 
things — that  you  were  sick,  for  instance. 
And  then  my — it  was  learned  that  you  had 
a  daughter.  You  must  see  that  that  made 
everything  quite  different  to  her  mother — 
she  couldn’t  simply  vanish  without  a  word 
after  that.” 

“She  vanished  quickly  enough  without 
a  word  twenty  years  ago,”  said  Mr.  Dickin¬ 
son  sharply.  Pandora  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm  as  if  to  restrain  him. 

“You  drove  me  to  it — there  isn’t  a  wom¬ 
an  under  God’s  heaven  who’d  have  stayed!” 
Mrs.  Gott  cried. 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  other 
women  under  God’s  heaven  and  I  don’t 
w’ant  to.  You  taught  me  enough  to  last 
three  life-times,”  Mr.  Dickinson  retorted. 

“And  then  you  lied  to  me — you  said  she 
had  died!” 

“And  you  were  vastly  relieved  to  hear 
it.  Oh,  I  know  well  enough  how  you  felt. 
You  can  work  up  plenty  of  sentiment  and 
indignation  now,  but  I  remember  the 
things  you  did  before  she  was  born.  She 
never  would  have  been  born  if  you  hadn’t 
been  afraid  it  would  be  yourself  you  would 
kill.  That’s  what  made  me  hate  you.  I’d 
have  told  a  million  lies  to  be  sure  of  never 
seeing  you  again.” 

“Gene!  Are  you  going  to  let  him  say 
such  things  to  me?”  quavered  Mrs.  Gott. 

Mr.  Gott’s  face  was  very  pale.  He 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  Mr.  Dick¬ 
inson  cut  in,  his  deep  eyes  flaming.  “You 
have  been  her  husband  for  ten  years. 
Have  you  had  any  children?”  he  cried. 

“No.”  Mr.  Gott’s  lips  framed  rather 
than  uttered  the  word. 

“Then  you  don't  know  the  worst  of  her. 
When  I  remember — ”  He  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  then  suddenly  reached 
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out  and  put  his  arm  passionately  around 
his  daughter. 

An  awkward  silence  fell,  broken  at  last 
by  a  nervous  sob  from  Mrs.  Gott.  Mr. 
Gott  cleared  his  throat. 

“This  is  very  painful  for  all  of  us,”  he 
said  constrain^Iy.  “Perhaps - ” 

“We  had  better  say  no  more  about  it? 

I  wanted  nothing  better  than  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  more  about  it!”  Mr.  Dickinson  in¬ 
terrupted.  “But  you  insisted  on  my  com¬ 
ing  up  here  to-night — my  daughter  insisted 
on  it.  So  I’m  going  to  tell  you — and  her — 
what  I  have  kept  from  her  for  all  these 
years.  I  wouldn’t  ever  have  told  her,  but 
you  have  resurrected  the  whole  thing  and 
placed  me  in  a  position  that  is  false  what¬ 
ever  way  you  look  at  it.  I  was  willing 
enough  to  stand  the  false  position  I  created 
myself  by  merely  keeping  still.  I  won’t 
stand  the  one  created  by  insinuations  and 
half  truths.” 

Pandora  made  a  little  movement  of  pro¬ 
test  that  her  father  ignored.  Mrs.  Gott 
wiped  her  eyes  and  her  husband  went  over 
to  her  with  a  troubled,  almost  pitying  look. 
Andreas  watched  gravely.  His  respect 
for  the  old  model  had  increased  during  the 
past  few  moments,  and  while  he  found  the 
situation  very  trying  and  knew  that  it  must 
be  esp>ecially  hard  on  Pandora,  he  was  quite 
eager  for  the  rest  of  the  story  to  be  told, 
for  somehow  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  sort 
of  vindication  for  her  father. 

“I’ve  made  a  miserable  failure  of  life,” 
Mr.  Dickinson  went  on  in  a  high,  nervous 
voice.  “I  had  a  career  before  me  when  I 
was  young.  You  might  not  think  it 
amounted  to  much,  but  it  was  what  I  liked 
and  what  I  was  fitted  for.  At  thirty  years 
of  age  I  was  a  full  professor  in  the  college 
I  graduated  from.  It  was  the  dream  of 
my  life  beginning  to  come  true.  I  was 
narrow  and  incredibly  ignorant  of  life,  and 
young — young  looking,  even,  so  that  I  had 
to  wear  a  beard  in  order  to  look  old  enough 
for  the  students  to  take  me  seriously.  But 
I  was  doing  what  I  wanted  to  do,  and  im¬ 
mensely  proud  of  the  respect  people  had 
for  me.” 

“Oh,  that  respectable  pride  of  yours!” 
interjected  Mrs.  Gott  scornfully. 

He  paid  no  heed  to  the  interruption,  but 
continued: 

“I  don’t  think  I  ever  thought  of  such  a 
thing  before  as  there  being  young  women 
in  the  world — my  world  was  filled  with 


books.  Then,  during  the  summer  vacation, 
Maude  moved  to  our  little  town.  I  had  a 
wild,  mad  outburst  of  romance.  I  don’t 
know  what  she  saw  in  me — it  must  have 
been  because  I  was  about  the  only  un¬ 
attached  man  in  the  town  at  just  that  time. 
Anyway,  she  was  willing  to  marry  me. 
My  family  objected,  but  I  was  crazy  about 
her — crazy  is  just  the  word.  We  ran  away 
and  were  married.  I  thought  once  that 
was  done  I  could  take  her  back  home  and 
they  would  see  how  mistaken  they  had 
been — but  they  were  right.  In  less  than  a 
week  I  saw  how  absolutely  right  they  were. 
When  we  had  a  chance  to  get  acquainted, 
there  weren’t  two  people  in  the  world  more 
unfitted  to  be  husband  and  wife  than  we 
were.  She  hadn’t  a  single  interest  that 
was  mine — she  wouldn’t  have  married  me 
quietly  at  home;  it  was  the  running  away 
and  getting  away  from  her  folks  that  made 
her  do  it.  The  things  and  the  people  she 
liked  were  low  and  vulgar — I  couldn’t  even 
take  her  back  home  as  my  wife.  She  would 
have  been  impossible  among  the  p>eople 
there.” 

“Do  you  have  to  say  these  things?” 
asked  Mr.  Gott.  “If  you  have  to  tell  us 
about  your  early  life  I  want  to  be  fair  to 
you,  but  aren’t  you  being  harsher  than  you 
need  to  be?” 

“No!  You  have  no  conception  how 
harsh  I  could  be!  I  resigned  my  position 
in  the  college  and  we  did  not  go  back.  I 
had  a  little  money  and  thought  I  could 
manage  by  writing.  But  life  was  a  nasty, 
bitter,  vulgar  business  between  us.  I  was 
nasty  and  vulgar  myself — I  have  been  to¬ 
night,  just  from  being  where  she  is  again. 
She  arouses  everything  little  and  mean 
there  is  in  me.  We  kept  it  up  for  months, 
until  Pandora  was  born;  then,  as  soon  as 
she  was  able,  she  left  us.  I  was  never  so 
glad  of  anything  in  my  life.  I  hated  her 
because  she  was  inhuman  about  the  child — 
I  hate  her  now — I’ll  hate  her  all  my  life, 
because  she  showed  me  what  a  weak,  des¬ 
picable  thing  I  was.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  my  letting  her  ruin  my  life — if  I  had 
been  a  stronger  man  she  couldn’t  have  done 
it.  I  know  just  what  I  am.  I  was  put  in 
the  fire  and  it  proved  me  a  miserable  weak¬ 
ling.  I  have  been  bitter  my  whole  life 
because  I  found  that  out. 

“I  have  drifted  and  fallen,  until  here  I 
am  posing  for  magazine  illustrators  for  a 
living,  and  such  a  coward  that  when  I 
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knew  she  was  looking  for  me  I  disguised 
myself  and  ran  away  and  hid,  just  because 
I  was  afraid  I  hadn’t  backbone  enough  to 
stand  up  and  face  the  bitterness  of  the  past. 
I  needn’t  have  been  afraid — that  bitterness 
isn’t  far  enough  away  so  that  I  am  not  used 
to  facing  it.  I’ve  kept  it  with  me  and 
hugged  it  as  an  excuse  for  what  I  have  be¬ 
come.  It  has  made  me  hate  everybody. 
It  has  made  me  make  my  daughter  live  the 
kind  of  a  life  she  has.  But  on  top  of  all 
the  hell  has  been  the  hell  of  the  last  few 
days,  when  I’ve  learned  my  last  weakness — 
that  even  my  bitterness  is  nothing  for  me 
to  lean  on.  I’m  old — old  far  beyond  my 
years — and  weak  and  dep>endent — I  can’t 
do  without  my  daughter  and  you  sha’n’t 
take  her  away  from  me!” 

He  totter^  back  to  a  chair,  where  An¬ 
dreas  caught  him  and  hel()ed  him  to  sit 
dow’n.  Mrs.  Gott  was  staring  at  him  with 
a  frightened  face,  Mr.  Gott  with  something 
like  a  stern  pity  in  his  eyes.  Pandora  stood 
with  her  arm  alx>ut  his  shoulders,  whispering 
things  to  soothe  him.  Then  he  got  up. 

“I  want  to  go  home,”  he  muttered. 

“Yes,  we’ll  go  home,”  said  Pandora. 

“But” — Mr.  Gott  began  and  stopp>ed. 

Dickinson  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
he  turned  to  Pandora.  “No — they  will 
want  to  say  things  to  you — ^you  had  better 
hear  them  now.  I  can  not  say  any  more. 
You  may  want  to  go  with  her — you  shall 
have  a  chance  to  decide  for  yourself — but  I 
can  not  say  any  more.” 

“I  am  going  home  with  you!” 

He  looked  sharply  at  Andreas.  “Mr. 
Johnson,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you  for 
coming  here — I  dislike  to  impose  on  you 
furthei — but  would  you — would  you  just 
as  soon  wait  and  bring  Pandora  home 
after — ”  his  voice  trailed  away. 

“\\Tiy,  certainly — gladly,”  said  Andreas 
quickly. 

“But — you  will  go  home,  father?  You 
won’t  go  away  again?” 

Mr.  Dickinson  smiled  wanly.  “I  want 
no  more  hiding,”  he  said,  and  started  for  the 
door. 

Mr.  Gott  came  forward  to  Pandora. 
“If  you  will  stay?”  he  said.  “Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say  all  w'e  have  to  say 
about — about  all  this  to-night.  Are  you 
too  tired?” 

Pandora  looked  at  her  father  and  then  at 
Andieas.  “I’ll  stay,”  she  said. 

Mr.  Dickinson  left,  w’earily,  and  as  Mr. 


Gott  returned  from  seeing  him  into  the 
elevator  his  wife,  suddenly  bursting  into 
tears,  hurried  from  the  room.  Mr.  Gott 
looked  after  her  for  a  moment,  then  taking 
Pandora  gently  by  the  arm  he  led  her  to  a 
chair. 

“Of  course  your  sympathies  are  naturally 
with  your  father,”  he  said  quietly.  “But 
you  must  look  at  your  mother’s  side  of  it 
too,  and  be  as  kind  as  you  can  to  her.  She 
too  had  her  dreams  of  what  life  would  give 
her — she  was  as  disappointed  in  your  father 
as  he  was  in  her.  She  exp>ected  something 
he  could  not  give  her,  that  is  all.  They 
couldn’t  have  been  happy  together  as  they 
w'ere  then,  and  they  hadn’t  the  patience 
to  see  it  through  and  try  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  She  wanted  happiness — a  gay, 
bright  kind  of  happiness,  with  lots  of  color 
and  light  to  it. 

“She  tried  to  find  it  for  herself — a  career, 
and  fame,  and  a  good  time.  She  tried  the 
stage — her  good  looks  helped  her  a  way, 
but  she  hadn’t  talent,  and  you  must  re¬ 
member  this — that  she  never  tried  any  other 
way  of  getting  on.  Her  career  was  no 
career  at  jdl — just  hard  work,  with  no  fame 
and  very  little  good  time,  and  plenty  of 
disillusionment. 

“Finally  we  came  across  each  other — 
she  and  I,  two  lonely  people,  rather  tired 
out  and  wanting  just  to  settle  dowm  with 
some  one  who  would  give  us  affection.  She 
has  her  faults  and  weaknesses  and  I  have 
mine — but  we’re  fond  of  each  other,  and 
neither  of  us  has  anybody  else.  I — I  have 
been  ver>'  sorry  we  haven’t  had  any  chil¬ 
dren,  but  perhaps  we  have  been  more  to  each 
other  just  for  that  reason.  Of  course  we 
can’t  expect  you  to  leave  your  father — 
but  can’t  you  come  to  us  sometimes?” 

Pandora  felt  tears  in  her  eyes.  He 
seemed  to  be  pleading  more  for  himself 
than  for  her  mother. 

“I  don’t  see  why  not,”  she  said.  “We’re 
— we’re  people,  aren’t  we? — and  we  can’t 
be  unkind  to  each  other.  We’re  all  sort 
of  upset  and  unnatural  to-night,  but  I 
think  things  wdll  come  out  all  right.” 

Mr.  Gott  grasped  her  hand  in  both  of 
his.  “You’re  a  splendid  girl,  Pandora!” 
he  said  rather  huskily.  He  got  up,  em¬ 
barrassed  by  his  own  emotion,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  room.  “Will  you  see 
your  mother  just  a  minute?”  he  asked, 
coming  to  her.  “You’ve  been  so  good  to 
stay - ” 
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She  followed  him  out  of  the  room  and  in 
a  moment  he  came  back  alone.  He  found 
Andreas  standing  by  the  window. 

“Forgive  me,”  he  said,  laying  his  hand 
on  Andreas’s  shoulder.  “I  can  only  go  by 
appearances,  because  I  have  never  seen 
either  of  you  before,  or  heard  of  you,  but 
are — are  you  and  Pandora - ” 

Andreas’s  face  colored,  and  before  Mr. 
Gott’s  hesitation  he  hesitated  himself. 
“There’s  nothing,”  he  said  finally.  “I 
don’t  want  to — to  even — ”  He  stopped. 

“That’s  all  right.”  Mr.  Gott’s  hand 
pressed  his  shoulder  friendlily.  “You  don’t 
mind  my  asking,  do  you?  I  wish  she  had 
been  my  daughter,  you  know,  and  I  can’t 
help  being  interested.”  With  a  smile  and 
a  half  sigh  he  walked  over  to  the  other 
window,  and  so  they  stood,  it  seemed  for  a 
very  long  time,  till  Pandora  came  back. 

“It’ll  be  daylight  soon!”  she  said.  “I 
never  was  out  so  late  before.  I  must  get 
home  before  morning!”  Her  eyes  were 
misty  but  her  lijjs  smiling. 

Mr.  Gott  looked  down  at  her  tenderly. 
“You — you  left  her  all  right?” 

“Oh  yes,  I  think  she’s  going  to  sleep.” 

“And  we’ll  see  yon  again?” 

Pandora  held  out  her  two  hands  to  him. 
“Of  course.  We’re  friends,  aren’t  we?” 

He  laughed  —  a  low,  happy  laugh. 
“Thank  you,  Pandora!”  And  he  led  the 
way  through  the  hall  to  the  elevator. 

As  Andreas  and  Pandora  came  out  upon 
the  street  they  stopped  and  looked  at  each 
other.  The  beginning  of  light  was  in  the 


air,  the  first  of  morning  that  comes  before 
even  the  flush  of  dawn,  wanly,  impercepti¬ 
bly  taking  the  place  of  what  a  moment 
before  was  shadows.  Their  faces  both  were 
pale,  but  something  fresh  and  untired 
shone  in  their  eyes. 

He  reached  out  his  hand.  Pandora  put 
hers  in  it,  and  so  they  walked  on,  to  the 
end  of  the  street,  across  Central  Park  and 
down  Fifth  Avenue,  with  thousands  of  spar¬ 
rows  twittering  about  them,  and  the  day¬ 
light  growing  stronger  every  minute  and  a 
big  star  to  the  south  slowly  fading  out  of 
sight. 

They  did  not  talk  much;  they  just  walked 
hand  in  hand,  each  with  a  lilting,  singing 
sense  of  happy  companionship,  till  they 
came  to  her  door. 

“You  are  so  good  to  me!”  she  said,  her 
eyes  filling. 

“Don’t  say  that!  Can  I  see  you,  soon?” 

“Will  you?” 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  suddenly 
rested  her  hands  on  his  breast.  He  put 
his  hands  behind  her  shoulders  and  held 
her  close  to  him,  a  tenderness  welling  in 
him  that  almost  hurt,  and  dimmed  his  eyes. 

Then  she  ran  up  the  steps.  He  stood 
still  till  the  door  closed  behind  her  and 
then  turned  homeward. 

Of  course  Coley  was  not  waiting  up  for 
the  news.  But  Andreas  did  not  go  to  bed. 
He  took  his  place  at  the  window  again, 
where  he  had  leaned,  dreaming,  the  night 
before,  and  watched  there  till  the  great 
stone  arch  was  yellow  with  the  rising  sun. 


THE  END 
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^^^NOVV!  A  city  smoth- 
4^  ered  in  snow,  all  its  ^ 

O  harsh  sounds  dulled, 
all  its  unlovely  sights 
softened.  Snow  that 
blurred  the  street-lights  that 
were  struggling  out  through  '•flra&K 

the  dusk  and  made  the  electric 
signs  show  mysteriously  pend- 
ent  above  earth.  Snow  that 
picked  out  commonplace  build-  mUnl 

ings  in  lines  of  beauty.  Snow  flMH 

that  piled  up  around  a  man’s  £iin|H 

feet  and  sifted  down  his  collar, 
that  chilled  his  marrow  and  WB  ■ 
rejoiced  his  soul — if  he  had  a  IIIJH'I 
spark  of  boy  left  in  him.  UIM  ¥ 

In  a  word,  a  snowy,  blowy, 
cold,  frosty  regular  Christmas 
Eve:  the  kind  you  see  on  pic-  ~  ^ 
ture  post-cards,  with  the  regu- 
lar  muffled  people  hurrying  by 
with  the  regular  Christmas  Eve 
parcels,  and  the  regular  wreaths 
in  the  windows,  and  the  regular  ^ 

icicles  hanging  from  windows 
and  doorways — everything,  in  “the  lii 

fact,  that  most  of  us  like  to  see  go 

on  Christmas  Eve. 

Bill  Benton,  however,  did  not  like  to  see 
it.  Truth  to  tell,  there  wasn’t  a  thing  in 
the  whole  world  which  Bill  could  have  speci¬ 
fied  at  that  moment  that  he  would  have  liked 
to  see.  When  your  pockets  are  empty  of 
eveiything  but  your  fingers,  and  your  shoes 


“the  little  chink 

GOIL.” 


y  leak,  and  you  have  no  overcoat 

or  family  or  friends  or  health, 
ynr\  and  it  is  all  your  own  fault,  you 

1^  I  are  not  likely  to  care  very  much 

Rf  11  w’hat  your  eyes  rest  on.  When 

wj  jl  you  have  no  place  to  go  and 

no  work,  or  prospect  of  any, 
I  and  you  are  hungry  and  ill, 

li  the  most  regular  Christmas 

^  "I  |l  Eve  that  ever  was  won’t  help 

IM  moved  one  foot  and 

then  the  other,  clumsily,  like  a 
\\  half-frozen  bear.  He  was  so 

Jwluil  niiserable  that  he  was  only 

kjjfl'llfl  half  alive.  Somewhere  in  the 

tjflll  I  11  back  of  his  consciousness  there 

ran  the  river:  the  river,  sullen 
and  angry,  all  choppy  with  ice, 
where  a  man  might  lie  and 
1  forget  that  life  had  been  a 

I  ghastly  joke. 

/  Across  the  street  from  Bill, 

12^1'  traffic  policeman  O’Connor, 

pink,  clean,  aggressively  trim, 
'  with  an  eye  as  blue  and  a 

,E  CHINK  smile  as  winning  as  ever  even 
an  Irishman  owned,  walked  the 
prescribed  ten  feet  to  and  from 
his  blanketed  horse,  keeping  one  eye  on  the 
snarl  of  traffic  at  the  comer  and  the  other 
on  the  crossing  where  opposing  lines  of 
people  scurried  whenever  he  held  up  his 
white-gloved  hand.  Bill  hated  that  police¬ 
man  a  little  more  than  he  hated  anything 
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else.  He  hated  him  for  hb  strong,  healthy 
figure,  and  for  the  money  that  must  jingle  in 
his  pockets,  and  for  the  place  he  held  in  the 
world.  But  most  of  all,  he  hated  him  for  his 
smile.  Bill  knew  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  when  O’Connor  would  see  him,  and 
with  just  that  smile  would  sternly  say: 

“Move  on  now,  you!’’ 

Hating  the  policeman.  Bill  shifted  his  feet 
and  blinked  at  the  crowd,  which  was  grow¬ 
ing  thicker.  The  Salvation  Army  Santa 
Claus  on  the  opposite  corner  rang  hb  bell 
frantically.  The  cars  which  crawled  by  be¬ 
gan  to  be  lit  from  within,  so  that  they  looked 
like  some  monstrous  kind  of  glow-worm  as 
they  inched  themselves  along  among  the 
black  specks  which  were  men  and  women. 

O’Connor  held  hb  hand  up  again.  The 
cars  and  the  wagons  and  taxicabs  and  ex¬ 
press  trucks  slowed  down,  and  the  flood  of 
humanity  poured  over  the  crossing.  Among 
them,  approaching  Bill,  there  came  a  figure 
so  pretty  and  impossible  that  he  thought  he 
must  be  making  her  up. 

“I’m  seein’  things,”  said  Bill. 

She  wore  the  dress  of  a  Chinese  girl:  A 
soft  silken  coat,  the  deep  blue  of  clear  night 
skies,  fell  almost  to  her  feet.  Rich  embroid¬ 
er}'  in  dull  gold  and  crimson  bordered  the 
hem  in  strange  Oriental  figures,  which  re¬ 
peated  themselves  on  the  wide,  flowing 
sleeves.  A  skirt  of  the  same  dull  gold  was 
short  enough  to  show  the  heelless  embroid¬ 
ered  shoes  on  her  slender  feet.  Her  dark, 
sleek  hair  was  parted  and  brought  down 
over  her  ears;  and  she  was  hatless. 

“Yes,  sir — I’m  seein’  things.  I  need  a 
meal,  that’s  what!”  said  Bill  to  himself. 

The  girl  came  across,  slipping  a  little  on 
the  snow,  but  confident  and  smiling,  inde¬ 
scribably  sweet  and  modest  and  alien  among 
the  furred  and  hatted  throng.  On  the  side¬ 
walk  she  paused  and  looked  about,  her  lips 
parted  slightly,  showing  her  small,  white 
teeth.  Bill  stood  quite  still.  None  of  his 
numerous  experiences  had  taught  him  how 
to  treat  a  figment  of  one’s  own  brain.  He 
was  too  intent  on  her  to  notice  that  other 
people  were  staring  too  as  they  hurried  by. 

She  drifted  nearer  till  she  was  almost  at 
the  doorway  in  whose  shallow  depression  he 
was  huddling  for  shelter.  On  the  blasts  of 
cold  air  came  some  faint  fragrance  that  was 
very  unlike  the  rank  perfumes  the  shop-girls 
exhaled.  She  stood  there  a  while,  intent  on 
the  crowds,  her  strange,  slanting  eyes  alight. 
Then  she  caught  sight  of  Bill  in  his  door¬ 


way,  looking  at  her  with  awe;  and,  perhaps 
bet^use  he  was  the  only  person  in  all  that 
throng  who  was  standing  still,  she  spoke  to 
him — in  a  purer  Englbh  than  Bill  often 
heard. 

“Is  it  not  wonderful,  sir,  all  thb  concourse 
of  people?”  she  said.  “Never  have  I  seen 
so  many — not  in  all  my  life — not  even  in 
Hong-Kong.”  The  last  words  were  oddly 
inflected,  but  otherwise  she  might  have 
been  an  American  girl  speaking. 

Bill  readjusted  hb  attitude.  Thb  was  no 
phantom  of  an  empty  stomach,  but  just  a 
Chink.  “Uh — huh,”  he  granted,  non-com- 
mitally. 

“I  had  to  come  out  and  see  them,”  she 
continued.  “Christmas  Eve  b  such  a  won¬ 
derful  time.  To  think  of  our  Lord  as  a  little 
child — no  wonder  all  you  Christians  smile 
and  are  so  joyous.” 

Bill  searched  his  vocabulary,  and  found 
it  wanting.  “You  bet!”  he  finally  got  out 
with  an  effort. 

The  girl  smiled.  “There  b  something  so 
marvelous  in  this  land  of  the  Flowery  Flag, 
as  we  call  it  in  China.  Life  here  must  be  so 
beautiful,  free  from  foolish  beliefs,  and  with¬ 
out  fear.  And  to  think  that  each  one — 
every  one  here — b  a  Chrbtian — oh,  that  b 
most  wonderful  of  all!” 

“Christians!”  Bill  exploded.  “Not  much 
all  of  ’em  ain’t!” 

“Perhap)s  not  as  perfect  as  they  could 
wish.  But  none  of  us  b  that.” 

“I  just  guess  not!” 

“But  if  we  persevere  we  shall  all  attain 
to  holiness.” 

Bill  took  a  hasty  step  nearer  and  looked 
down  at  her  curiously.  “Say,”  he  demand¬ 
ed,  “what’s  your  lay,  anyhow?” 

“  ‘Lay?’  I  do  not  imderstand  you.” 

“What  d’you  mean,  standin’  talkin’  to  a 
fella  like  this?’* 

A  lovely  salmon  pink  spot  spread  over 
each  dark  cheek.  “Should  I  not  do  so?  In 
thb  Chrbtian  land  surely  I  need  fear  no 
one? — here  where  men  reverence  women 
and  treat  them  always  with  kindness.  Is  it 
not  so?” 

“Say,  can  you  beat  it?”  Bill  inquired  of 
the  arc-light.  “You  must  be  a  little  off,” 
he  suggested,  bringing  hb  eyes  down  to  her. 
“Off?” 

“Yeh.  What  d’you  mean  with  all  that 
talk  about  a  Chrbtian  land — an’ — an’  all 
that?” 

She  fell  back  a  little  from  him,  and  looked 
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incredulous.  “Why — are  you  not  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  sir?’’ 

With  the  words  a  slow  and  solemn  chime 
of  bells  rang  out,  somewhere  far  away;  and 
out  of  the  snow,  the  black,  dirty  snow  at  his 
feet,  there  arose  a  village  with  a  church-spire 
glittering  among  its  wintry  trees,  and  rows 
of  white  houses  with  green  blinds  set  in 
snowy  yards.  Who  was  it  that  had  asked 
that  question  long  ago?  Long  ago,  before 
the  river,  sullen  and  angry,  called  for  a  man? 
Why,  it  was  the  old  minister,  of  course. 
The  slouchy  old  man,  with  gray  hair,  whose 
coat  was  always  shiny.  William  Benton 
had  laughed — that  young  William  who 
wanted  the  best  of  the  world,  and  who  was 
so  tired  of  living  with  his  mother  and  father 
and  sister  in  the  white  house  near  the  school. 
Yes,  he  had  laughed.  And,  then,  what  had 
he  done?  He  had  taken  the  train  for  New 
York. 

A  re — you — not  —  a  —  Christian?  —  tolled 
the  bells. 

“God  help  me!”  That  was  what  Bill 
said.  Then  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  saw  that 
vesper  service  in  the  church  down  the  street 
was  beginning;  the  bells  had  just  ceased  to 
ring.  Traffic  {xtliceman  O’Connor,  with  his 
eyes  everywhere  as  a  policeman’s  should 
be,  saw  Bill  lurch  heavily,  and  came  swiftly 
over  to  him. 

“Move  on  now,  you,”  O’Connor  admon¬ 
ished,  with  the  smile  and  the  mandatory 
gesture  which  were  as  much  a  part  of  him 
as  his  uniform. 

He  exf)ected  Bill  to  move  away,  with  a 
muttered  curse,  but  instead  of  that  the  man 
looked  at  him  doggedly,  almost  fiercely. 
“Say,  officer” — his  voice  was  thick,  but 
there  was  a  vibrant  timbre  to  it — “you  don’t 
know  where  a  fella  could  get  a  job,  do  you?” 

“Uh  —  mm — ,”  replied  O’Connor,  “I 
might  if  the  fella  wasn’t  just  lookin’  for  a 
night’s  lodging.” 

Bill  continued  to  gaze  at  the  Irishman. 
“Say,”  he  demanded,  “are  you  a  Christian?” 

O’Connor  turned  a  beautiful  pink.  “Aw 
course  I  am!”  he  sputtered. 

“Well,  I’m  not,  but  maybe —  Say,  did 
you  see  that  Chink  girl — that  little  Chink 
girl  that  was  here  a  minute  ago?  Where’d 
she  get  to,  anyway?  Well,  she  asked  me 
that.  Funny  thing.  Old  man  Talbot  asked 
me  that  once,  years  ago.  Funny,  ain’t  it?” 

O’Connor  ran  a  practised  eye  over  Bill’s 
big  frame  and  sunken  eyes.  “You’re  sick,” 
he  said. 


“No,  I  ain’t.  At  least,  I  wouldn’t  be  if 
I  could  get  somethin’  to  eat.  I  believe” — 
Bill  laughed,  just  the  ghost  of  a  laugh — “I 
believe  I’m  converted.  That’s  what  they 
used  to  call  it — back  home.” 

“You’re  sick,”  O’Connor  repeated,  au¬ 
thoritative  kindness  in  his  voice.  “I 
thought  you  were  just  a  bum.  Here,  you 
take  this  card  over  to  Sister  Agatha,  at  the 
House  of  Mercy  —  you  know,  over  on 
Twelfth  Street — and  she’ll  look  after  you. 
Tell  her  I’ll  be  around  in  a  day  or  two  to  see 
how  you  are.  Aw,  cut  that  out.  Move  on, 
can’t  you!” 

Meanwhile  the  Chinese  girl  walked  on 
among  the  holiday  throng.  A  good  many 
people  glanced  at  her,  and  some  of  them  al¬ 
most  stopp>ed,  as  if  she  had  spoken,  for  there 
was  a  deep  question  in  her  slanting,  heavy- 
h'dded  eyes. 

At  a  comer  she  stopped  and  spoke  to  a 
newsboy.  “Will  you  have  the  great  kind¬ 
ness  to  tell  me  how  I  shall  go  to  find  what 
you  call  a — department  store?” 

The  boy  stared  and  shifted  his  papers. 
“Youse  take  the  Sixt  Avenoo  car,”  he  said 
finally,  “an’  you  pass  a  bunch  of  ’em. 
Say,  do  youse  know  how  to  travel  round 
this  burg?” 

A  delicious,  half-shy  smile  dimpled  her 
cheek.  “Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.  And  if  I  do 
not,  some  one  will  always  direct  me,  will 
they  not?  In  this  Christian  land  I  walk 
without  fear.” 

The  boy  whistled  shrilly  between  his 
teeth.  “Say,  where’d  you  escape  from,  you 
— you  Queen  of  the  Movies?”  he  demanded. 

“It  is  tme  that  I  have  nm  away  from  my 
dear  friends,  but  only  for  a  little  while.  It  is 
just  to  see  the  lovely  Christmas  Eve  in  this 
Christian  land  that  I  have  come  out.” 

“You’re  strong  on  that  Christian  stuff, 
ain’t  you?” 

She  evidently  did  not  understand  his 
words,  but  the  mocking  smile  on  his  lips  was 
quite  plain.  The  smile  on  her  face  went 
away. 

“Are  you  not  a  Christian,  my  little  broth¬ 
er?”  she  inquired. 

The  boy  eyed  her,  ready  to  give  his  de¬ 
risive  whistle  again,  but  her  small,  earnest 
face  daunted  him.  “I  durmo,”  he  muttered, 
wriggling  his  feet.  “Say,  here’s  your  car. 
You  tell  the  conductor  to  let  you  off  at 
Toidy-toid  Street — see?” 

Then  Michael  Scerbo,  Italian  by  birth 
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but  American  by  adoption,  returned  to  his 
corner,  sold  six  pap>ers,  jostled  a  new  boy 
off  of  his  particular  spot,  blew  on  his  fin¬ 
gers,  and  said:  “Gee!” 

Which  needs  interpretation.  That  night 
Father  Danelli,  of  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of 
Sorrows,  heard  the  confession  of  a  small  boy 
who  had  not  performed  that  rite  for  several 
years.  It  was  all  mixed  with  “a  little  Chink 
goil,”  which  proved  difficult  for  the  good 
father  to  understand;  but  it  was  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  confession,  and  Michael  Scerbo  whis¬ 
tled  happily  through  his  teeth  as  he  crossed 
himself  by  the  holy-water  font. 

Sixth  Avenue  cars  are  always  crowded 
with  the  rarest  assortment  of  New  York’s 
rare  types,  so  that  the  entrance  of  a  small 
Chinese  girl,  of  modest  demeanor,  made  no 
more  than  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  one 
to  which  Michael  Scerbo  had  assigned  his 
chance  acquaintance.  She  accepted  a  strap 
from  the  hands  of  a  colored  girl.  Before  her 
sat  a  lady — really  a  lady,  so  far  as  fine  sim¬ 
plicity  and  immaculateness  can  prove  that 
intangible  quality.  Somehow  one  got  the 
impression  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
riding  in  street-cars — that  some  untoward 
accident  had  separated  her  from  the  motor 
which  usually  purred  beneath  her  dainty 
feet.  By  her  sat  a  German  mother  with 
two  sturdy,  struggling  youngsters  in  her  lap. 

The  Chinese  girl  reached  down  and  ten¬ 
derly  patted  the  head  of  the  tiniest.  “The 
babies — they  are  always  so  sweet,”  she  said 
to  the  mother,  who  broke  into  a  happy  mix¬ 
ture  of  German  and  English  at  this  atten¬ 
tion.  The  girl  smiled,  showing  a  dimple  in 
hf'r  cheek.  “I  know  not  the  German,”  she 
said.  The  children,  pleased  with  the  bright 
color  on  the  silk  coat,  leaned  across  the  im¬ 
maculate  lady  to  clutch  at  it.  The  Chinese 
girl’s  smile  deejiened,  as  she  let  chubby  fin¬ 
gers  stroke  the  silk  flowers. 

“The  babies,  though,  they  speak  a  lan¬ 
guage  all  women  can  understand,”  she  said 
— this  to  the  lady  as  a  fat  baby-hand  grasp¬ 
ed  her  perfectly  gloved  fingers. 

The  lady  held  the  hand  for  a  moment, 
held  it,  and  crushed  it  so  that  the  baby  drew 
back  in  alarm.  Then  she  lifted  pain-haunt¬ 
ed  eyes.  “You  are  right,  my  child;  they 
sp>eak  a  language  that  women  understand — 
but  sometimes  that  language  is  bitter.” 

Blue  eyes,  Occidental  to  the  last  curve  of 
their  pale  lashes,  looked  into  brown  eyes. 
Oriental  to  the  last  fold  of  their  strange  Uds. 


The  German  woman  looked  up,  too,  and  the 
children,  feeling  something  pass  through 
their  sensitive  hearts,  were  still. 

The  brown  eyes  deepened  and  glowed-  It 
was  as  if  light  from  a  star  radiated  from  their 
depths.  “I  understand,”  the  Chinese  girl 
said  softly.  “But  in  a  Christian  land,  to  lose 
is  so  different.  There  is  the  hopje,  the  Resur¬ 
rection  hop>e,  when  the  dead  in  Christ  shall 
rise.  Little  children  first  of  all,  I  like  to 
think.” 

The  lady’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her 
head  drooped.  “Du  lieber  GoUI”  the  Ger¬ 
man  woman  said,  and  kissed  her  two  chil¬ 
dren. 

When  the  two  women  looked  up,  a  mo¬ 
ment  after,  the  swaying  silken  coat  was 
gone.  As  if  by  common  consent,  they  tum- 
^  to  each  other,  and  spoke  of  the  children, 
and  then  of  all  children.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  lady  had  been  able  to  do  that  for 
a  long  time. 

On  the  main  floor  of  a  big  department 
store  Miss  Jennie  MacAllister  powdered  her 
nose,  sold  a  celluloid  whisk-broom  holder, 
ruffled  up  the  frill  of  her  blouse,  and  sighed. 
She  was  pale,  and  a  grim  line  lay  around  the 
gallant  smile  on  her  lips.  The  store  keeps 
op>en  until  ten  o’clock  on  the  five  nights  pre¬ 
ceding  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  that  night  it 
closes  only  when  customers  stop  coming, 
and  that  is  sometimes  midnight. 

Miss  MacAllister  came  of  Scotch  ances¬ 
try.  It  showed  in  the  pale  gold  of  her  hair 
and  in  the  strength  of  her  rather  spare  fig¬ 
ure.  Her  companion  at  the  celluloid  coun¬ 
ter  was  Yetta  Zabriskie,  strong  and  lean, 
too,  with  dark,  crinkled  hair  and  a  piquant 
little  face,  like  a  dark  pansy. 

“Yes,  sir,”  Yetta  was  saying  to  a  worried- 
looking  man,  “those  brush  and  comb  sets 
is  imported — very  special  at  two  ninety- 
eight.  Would  you  like  to  look  at  the  mani¬ 
cure  set  that  matches  it?” 

“Don’t  push  ’im,”  Miss  MacAllister  ad¬ 
monished,  adroitly  stooping  above  Yetta ’s 
tiny  ear.  “Don’t  you  see,  he’s  just  a  boob? 
Yes,  ma’am,  these  hair-pin  holders  are  very 
chic — seventy -nine  cents,  marked  down 
from  a  dollar.” 

“Here — C-a-s-h!”  both  girls  shrilled. 

“Gee,  but  I’m  tired,”  Miss  MacAllister 
confided  to  her  mate,  as  there  was  a  lull  in 
celluloid.  “Seems  like  this  Christmas  biz 
was  just  got  up  so’s  to  make  more’n  half 
the  people  in  the  world  work  themselves  to 
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death.  We  get  our  supp)er  money,  an’  a  dol¬ 
lar  extry  for  the  week,  an’  then  we  spend  six 
weeks  gettin’  over  it.  My  feet  hurt  so’s  I 
can’t  feel  ’em  any  more.  No,  ma’am,  we  have 
no  more  of  the  celluloid  umbrella-handles  at 
one  ninety-eight,  but  I  can  show  you  —  The 
old  muff!  You’d  think  I’d  insulted  her.” 

“We  have  not  this  Christmas,  we  Jews,” 
Yetta  replied,  “but  we  must  work  for  it, 
just  the  same.” 

“Well,  I  ain’t  so  much  of  a  Christian,  my¬ 
self.  I  think  you  Jews  are  all  right.  You 
got  more  sense  than  to  turn  everything  up)- 
side  down  once  a  year  like  this.  Right  be¬ 
fore  stock-takin’,  too.  What’s  the  use  of 
workin’  your  head  off,  I  say.  ‘Merry 
Christmas!’  Yah!  It  makes  me  sick.  All 
the  merry  Christmas  I  get  is  sore  feet  and 
losin’  a  chanct  to  go  with — with  that  fella 
I  was  tellin’  you  alx>ut,  Yetta — to  a  swell 
dance.  An’  to-morrow  I’ll  be  so  tired  that 
I’ll  have  to  stay  in  bed.” 

“My  mother,  she  will  have  hot  soup  for 
me  when  I  go  home  to-night.” 

“Yeh — you’re  lucky,  you  are.  I  gotta 
live  in  a  room  the  size  of  a  peanut,  and  I 
ain’t  had  a  mother  since  I  was  a  kid.” 

“Mothers — they  are  nice.” 

“That’s  w’.iere  you’re  right.” 

“It  is  hard  to  work  like  this.” 

“Now  you’re  talkin’.  Gee,  Yetta,  some¬ 
times  I  think  I’ll  cut  it  all  out.  Sometimes  I 
just  think  I’ll — I’ll  do  somethin’  desperate. 
That — that  fella  I  was  tellin’  you  about — 
he’s  got  lots  of  money — ”  She  locked  her 
fingers  together  and  stared  straight  before 
her. 

“It  is  better  to  let  the- fellas  alone,  my 
mother  says.” 

“Yeh — well,  you  gotta  mother.  I  ain’t 
got  anybody,  an’  I’m  tired.  What’s  the  use? 
I  tell  you,  Yetta - ” 

Some  one  was  coming  down  the  almost 
deserted  aisle,  smiling  a  little  as  she  looked 
from  side  to  side. 

“Gee!”  murmured  Miss  MacAllister,  “jes’ 
look  at  this  Chink  that’s  cornin’,  Yetta.” 

“I  have  never  seen  a  China  woman  be¬ 
fore.” 

“I  seen  ’em  once,  in  Chinatown,  but  I 
ain’t  never  seen  one  walkin’  roimd  like  this. 
Ain’t  she  the  sweet  looker,  though!” 

The  Chinese  girl  paused  in  front  of  Miss 
MacAllister,  and  looked  over  the  table  full 
of  dainty  toilet  articles. 

“Thsse  are  very  pretty  things,”  she  said. 
“What  is  the  cost  of  this  brush?” 
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“One  ninety-eight.”  Both  saleswomen 
stated  the  sum,  breathless  with  interest. 

“It  is  nice.  The  bristles  are  good.  I 
think  that  I  will  take  it.  And  this  little 
box?” 

Business  instincts  awoke  Miss  MacAllis¬ 
ter  from  her  lethargy  of  excitement. 
“That’s  a  swell  little  box,”  she  declared. 
“There’s  a  pincushion  on  the  side  and 
there’s  two  layers  inside;  see?  It’s  made  in 
Germany.  Most  of  the  real  cute  articles  are 
made  there.  One  twenty-nine,  marked 
down  from  two  dollars.” 

The  long,  slim  brown  fingers  touched  the 
box  delicately,  and  the  hand  of  Miss  Mac¬ 
Allister  ever  so  lightly.  “I  think  I  will  take 
it.  I  am  buying  some  Christmas  presents 
for  those  I  love,  and  that  is  a  great  pleasure, 
is  it  not?” 

“It  sure  is!”  Miss  MacAllister’s  eyes  were 
traveling  ail  over  the  silk  coat,  the  sleek 
hair,  and  down  to  the  embroidered  shoes. 
“Yeh,  it  sure  is,”  she  repeated,  and  smiled 
into  the  dark  eyes  which  met  hers  with  so 
much  candor  and  trust. 

“This  is  my  first  Christmas  in  America. 
It  is  very  exciting.” 

“Did  you — did  you  just  come  over  from 
China?” 

“Yes,  I  have  just  arrived  at  New  York. 
We  came  through  from  San  Francisco.” 

“Oh!  That’s  some  journey.” 

“I  have  wanted  to  come  to  America  for 
so  long.” 

“How’d  you  learn  to  speak  English  so 
good?” 

“Oh — I  have  lived  since  I  was  a  small 
child  in  the  mission  in  Hong-Kong,  with  the 
missionaries,  and  now  they  have  come  here 
to  bring  some  of  us  Chinese  girls  to  study. 
To-night  they  promised  us  that  to-morrow 
we  should  go  out,  but  I — ”  the  dimple  deep¬ 
ened  in  her  cheek — “I  was  most  naughty 
and  I  ran  away!  They  are  meeting  old 
friends — they  will  not  miss  me — and  the 
other  girls  will  not  tell.”  She  leaned  over 
the  coimter,  the  image  of  roguish  girlhood. 
“It  was  such  fim.  And  I  wanted  to  buy 
some  presents  for  a  surprise.” 

“Mean  to  say  you  jes’  landed  in  Noo 
York,  and  you  got  the  nerve  to  go  walkin’ 
round  by  yourself  at  this  hour  of  th’  m'ght?” 

“But  there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  land  like  your  America.  Even  in 
China,  whe.i  a  girl  meets  a  Christian,  she 
feels  safe.” — Yetta  and  Miss  MacAllister 
moved  uneasily,  staring  alternately  at  each 
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other  and  at  the  Chinese  girl,  who  smiled 
happily  at  them. — “So  I  do  not  fear,”  she 
concluded;  “but  now  that  I  have  completed 
my  shopping,  I  will  go.  My  dear  friends 
might  not  Imow  how  strong  is  my  under¬ 
standing  of  this  country.” 

Miss  MacAlIister  reached  out  a  hard  little 
hand  and  caught  the  silk  sleeve.  “Say, 
you’re  a  funny  one,  you  are,”  she  said. 

“Funny?  Do  I  make  you  laugh?” 

“Huh?  I  mean  you’re  queer.  I  ain’t 
never  seen  a  Chinese  girl  before,  jes’  walkin’ 
round.  You  gonna  stay  in  America?” 

“I  will  stay  here  for  four  years.  Then  I 
must  go  back  to  help  my  people - ” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  ’em?” 

“So  few  are  Christians.” 

“Oh!  Say,  what’s  China  like?” 

“Very  beautiful — some  of  it,  but  in  Hong- 
Kong  we  have  no  snow  like  this.” 

“Gee,  that’s  fine.  I  hate  the  snow.” 

“But  it  is  so  pretty.” 

“Yeh — it  ain’t  so  bad.  I  like  it  in  the 
country.  Gee,  you  oughta  see  the  snow  up 
where  I  usta  live  when  I  was  a  kid.  It’s  a 
little  town  ’way  up  in  Noo  York  State. 
You  talk  about  snow  being  pretty.  You 
oughta  see  it  there!” 

“It  is  a  small  village,  your  home?” 

“Yeh — one  o’  those  little  towns  where 
nothin’  ever  happens  except  when  the  boys 
go  fishin’!” 

“That  is  like  my  home  where  I  was  born. 
When  the  fishing  is  good,  and  when  the  rice 
is  ripe — those  are  the  most  important  things 
in  all  the  year.  But  I  left  there  when  I  was 
little.  Last  year  my  friends  took  me  up 
there  to  see  it.  It  is  a  little  village,  Shen 
Tau — there  is  only  one  big  market,  where 
you  can  buy  everything - ” 

“I  guess  all  little  towns  are  alike.” 

“There  is  a  little  river  and  a  bridge - ” 

“The  railroad  has  a  small  bridge  across 
the  river  at  my  home.” 

“And  at  night  there  is  a  lantern  to  light 
the  bridge.” 

“A  lantern?  Gee,  ain’t  that  kinda  dim?” 

“The  moon — it  shines,  nearly  always. 
Beneath  the  bridge  the  houses  are  along  the 
shore.” 

“They’s  some  grand  bungalows  near  the 
river,  at  my  home.  ...” 

“I  think  of  that  little  Shen  Tau  often, 
but  there  is  no  one  there  now — my  mother 
is  dead.” 

“So’s  mine.  Gee,  don’t  it  beat  all  how 
much  we’re  alike!” 


“But  now  I  am  happy,  for  I  have  dream¬ 
ed  all  my  life  of  being  in  a  Christian 
land - ” 

“A  Christian —  Say,  kiddo,  you’re  ma- 
kin’  a  mistake  there.” 

The  floorwalker  came  along  just  then, 
very  erect,  very  formal.  Casting  his  eyes 
toward  the  celluloid  counter,  he  saw  Yetta 
Zabriskie  and  Jennie  MacAlIister  selling 
goods.  The  nature  of  the  customer  made 
him  stare  for  a  moment,  but  as  it  was  in  the 
regular  process  of  trade  he  passed  on  with 
only  a  moment’s  pause. 

“I  will  take  these  things  to  my  friends  for 
the  beautiful  Christmas  to-morrow.  And 
I  think  I  must  say  good-night.” 

“Take  care  of  yourself  as  you’re  goin’ 
home,  girlie.  Don’t  let  anybody  speak  to 
you,  you  know.” 

“Why  should  I  not?” 

“Oh — why — say,  you’re  not  wise,  are 
you?” 

“  ‘The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom!’  ” 

“Huh?” 

“Do  you  not  understand  that?” 

“I — I  dunno  what  you  mean.” 

“The  missionaries  tell  us  to  say  that, 
whenever  we  are  afraid.  We  are  so  afraid 
at  first.  But  now,  many  are  like  me,  and 
fear  nothing.” 

“Why  don’t  you?” 

“Because  I  am  a  Christian.  Are  you  not 
one,  also?” 

Miss  MacAlIister  started  to  laugh,  then 
she  flushed  and  looked  down;  then  she  lean¬ 
ed  over  and  patted  the  glowing,  dusky  face. 
“You’re  all  right,  that’s  what  you  are,  you 
—  you  little  Chink!”  she  said,  between 
laughing  and  crying. 

They  leaned  together  across  the  counter, 
drawn  by  the  sweet  magnetism  which  binds 
girlhood  the  world  over. 

“Say,  what’s  your  name?”  whisjiered 
Miss  MacAlIister. 

“Wei  Loh,”  answered  the  little  Oriental. 
“It  means  joy.  Good-by!  I  will  come  to 
see  you  soon.  The  peace  of  the  Lord  be 
with  you!” 

The  quaint  salutation  fell  from  the  full 
lips  quite  naturally.  She  smiled  and  passed 
down  the  aisle,  indescribably  sweet  and  gen¬ 
tle  and  alien. 

Miss  MacAlIister  blew  her  nose  vigorous¬ 
ly  and  glanced  consciously  at  Miss  Za¬ 
briskie. 

“She  is  lofely,”  that  young  lady  conceded. 
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ostentatiously  ignoring  Miss  MacAIlister’s  were  left  on  the  floor.  He  turned  a  stern 
brimming  eyes,  eye  on  the  two  girls. 

“Say — ain’t  she?  Did  you  hear  what  she  “Close  up!’’  he  barked.  “See  that  your 

asked  me?  Gee!  I  never  heard  that  since  salesbooks  are  correct — and - ’’ 

I  was  a  little  girl.  The  deaconess  in  our  He  paused.  All  over  the  city  there  was 
church  usta  ask  me  that  regular.  She  usta  the  clash  of  bells,  softened  into  weird  har- 

ask  all  the  kids  that.  I  tell  you,  Yetta,  I  mony  by  the  fog.  From  the  harbor  a 

wish  i  could  go  up  there  an’  live.  Wasn’t  whistle  or  two  sounded.  In  every  vibration 

that  great,  what  ^e  said  about  the  bridge  of  the  city  there  was  a  stir  penetrated  by 

an’  the  lantern,  an’  all  back  there  at  her  the  bells.  The  floorwalker  suddenly  smiled 

home?  It  didn’t  seem  like  talkin’  about  and  sat  down  on  a  stool  in  front  of  Miss 

China,  did  it?  I  tell  you  what,  Yetta — ”  MacAllister. 

She  began  to  pile  up  the  trinkets  with  which  “Merry  Christmas,  girls!”  he  said.  “My, 
the  counter  was  strewn,  and  the  color  rose  you  look  tired.  Miss  MacAllister.  It’s  been 
in  her  face —  “I  guess  I  can  struggle  along  a  hard  week,  hasn’t  it?” 
a  while  longer  by  myself,  even  if  I  ain’t  got  Miss  MacAIlister’s  eyes  still  held  their 
no  mother.”  misty  radiance.  “Yeh — kinda,”  she  con- 

The  floorwalker  came  by,  scanning  the  ceded,  “but  say,  Christmas  is  great,  though, 
place.  Only  a  few  straggling  customers  ain’t  it?” 


ARCADIA  MINOR 

By 

SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 

JDATH  of  grassy  slate  beneath  old  maples; 

Comely  four-square  houses  white  and  green; 
Lanterns  swinging  on  the  pillared  jjorches; 

Spire  across  the  branch^  Common  seen; 

Meadows  falling  to  the  Sliding  River; 

Mountains  in  the  westward  dimly  blue; 

Pine  woods  hanging  on  the  northern  turnpike; 
Wheatfields  spreading  to  the  southward  view: 

Oh,  to  see  the  sun  rise  on  the  valley! 

Oh,  to  hear  the  pine  woods  murmur  when. 
Rising  as  it  blows,  the  showery  west  wind 
Sweeps  the  thunder  from  the  darkened  glen! 

Now  in  April  are  the  wet  sods  turning; 

Deep  in  thickets  do  the  windflowers  gleam; 

Oh,  to  stray  again  in  the  lost  woodland! 
Miserere!  Leave  me  to  my  dream. 


THE  RIDER 


BURGES  JOHNSON 


HELEN  F.  TROWBRIDGE 


We*ve  rode  a  thousand  miles  or  more, 
My  horse  and  1,  across  the  floor. 

And  when  I’ve  gone  another  mile 
I'll  maybe  let  him  rest  a  while. 


My  mother  thinks  this  horse  by  far 
The  best  of  all  the  steeds  there  are; 
For  though  I  gallop  all  the  day 
I  don’t  get  very  far  away. 


VICTORIA  CROSS 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  COVETED 
PERSONAL  DECORATIONS  IN 
THE  WORLD.  A  BRONZE  MAL* 

TESK  CROSS  1  H  INCHF-S  IN 
DIAMETER;  IN  THE  CENTER 
THE  ROVAL  CREST.  AND  BE¬ 
LOW  IN  SCROLL,  “for  VAL¬ 
OUR.”  INSTITUTED  BY  OUEEN 
VICTORIA  IN  185#)  TO  REWARD 
HEROISM  IN  THE  CRIMEAN 
WAR.  OFFICERS  AND  MEN 
ARE  EQUALLY  ELIGIBLE  TO 
WIN  IT. 

96  FOR  VALOR  96 

hj> 

FCUNLIFFE-OWEN 

DECORATIONS  REPRODUCED  BV  COURTESY  OP  AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY. 

.\R  takes  a  whimpering  exception  to  the  self-preservinR  rule  of  corn- 
derelict  out  of  a  London  mon  human  nature.  The  trade  of  war  was 
gutter,  sticks  him  in  a  then  exclusive.  But,  alas  for  such  preten- 
trench,  and  there  sions!  war  grew  democratic.  The  stupid 
teaches  him  to  shoot,  world  began  to  see  that  valor  was  a  leaven 
to  be  shot  at,  and  to  of  mankind. 

bear  his  life  carelessly  On  the  modern  battle-field  the  raw  te¬ 
as  becomes  a  man.  cruit  snatched  from  a  city’s  slums  competes 

is  transformed  unawares.  Whatever  stufT  on  level  human  terms  with  an  officer  of  any 
of  human  greatness  got  into  him  at  the  rank  or  birth  for  a  priceless  decoration — a 
making,  now  rises  from  the  depths.  He  few  cents’  worth  of  molded  metal  dangling 
finds  his  soul,  if  he  has  one,  and  opens  it  to  from  a  ribbon — which  certifies  that  he  who 
moments  of  pure  heroism.  It  is  something  wears  it  once  utterly  forgot  himself  for  the 
on  the  credit  side  of  war.  sake  of  something  else. 

That  sudden,  rapturous  urge  for  which  This  school  of  heroism  of  all  present  in- 
the  name  is  valor,  once  was  thought  to  l)e  stitutions  in  the  world  is  or  should  be  demo- 
peculiar  to  fine  blood.  The  noble  first  of  all  cratic.  Great  Britain  knows  that  best;  as 
was  born.  Only  he  knew  how  to  risk  the  indeed  she  should,  having  waged  more  wars 
supreme  thing  and  tweak  the  very  nose  of  in  a  hundred  years  than  any  other  power, 
death.  For  him  were  orders,  knighthood.  And  not  only  has  she  utilized  beyond  any 
medals,  and  all  the  other  glory  of  living  by  other  nation  the  honorary’  medal  to  reward 
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DISTINGUISHED-SERV¬ 
ICE  ORDER 

THIS  DECORATION.  INSTITUT¬ 
ED  BY  OUKKN  VICTORIA  IN 
188^>,  IS  RESERVED  FOR  COM¬ 
MISSIONED  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ARMY  AND  NAVY, 
WHO,  THOUGH  NOMINATED 
FOR  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS. 
HAVE  FAILED  TO  RECEIVE  IT. 


militan’  heroism,  but  of  all  the  coveted  per-  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava  seven  Victoria 

sonal  decorations  conferred  for  valor  the  one  Crosses  were  won,  and  only  one  by  a  corn- 

most  democratic  is  of  British  origin.  missioned  officer.  He  was  a  lieutenant  who. 

It  is  the  V’ictoria  Cross,  instituted  in  1856  on  hearing  that  one  Sergeant  Bently,  riding 

by  royal  warrant  of  Queen  V'^ictoria,  to  re-  a  weak  mount,  had  dropped  behind  into  the 

ward  the  heroes  of  the  Crimean  War.  Cast  hands  of  the  Cossacks,  went  back  alone  and 
from  Russian  cannon  taken  by  the  British  fairly  cut  him  out  of  the  enemy’s  maw.  On 
at  Sevastopol,  intrinsically  worth  “four-  the  same  field  Sergeant  Farrell  and  Ser- 
pence  ha’penny”  (nine  cents),  it  is  regarded  geant-Major  Berrj  man  won  each  a  Cross 
by  a  British  subject  as  the  jiroudest  decora-  by  taking  their  wounded  captain  between 
tion  a  human  being  can  wear.  All  men  them,  on  a  chair  formed  of  their  hands,  and 
of  all  grades  and  ranks  and  branches  of  the  bearing  him  through  a  galling  fire  to  safety. 
British  military  service  are  eligible  to  win  it  The  deed  itself,  like  the  Cross  itself,  need 
by  “some  signal  act  of  valor  or  devotion  have  no  intrinsic  value.  A  common  soldier’s 
to  their  country  performed  in  the  presence  life  intrinsically  is  worth  not  ver\'  much.  \ 
of  the  enemy.”  So  read  the  regulations.  general  knows  beforehand  that  it  will  cost 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  sev’eral  thousand  to  take  a  certain  point, 

in  Europe  the  number  of  Victoria  Crosses  and  he  coolly  pays  that  price  in  lives;  but 

won  by  British  valor  was  522,  of  which  in  in  the  midst  of  that  action  an  officer  may 

were  won  in  the  Crimean  War;  182  in  the  risk  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  a  soldier 

Indian  Mutiny;  78  in  the  Boer  War,  and  and  win  the  Victoria  Cross,  as  Lieutenant 
the  remainder  in  thirty-seven  minor  wars.  Cecil  Maygar  did  in  South  .Africa. 

War  lieing  a  superrational  business,  we  He  had  galloped  out  where  it  was  ^•ery 
need  not  Iw  astonished  at  the  paradox  that  hot  to  order  the  retirement  of  a  detached 

a  ver>’  large  projiortion  of  the  total  number  post  of  cavalr>\  During  the  retreat  a  troop- 

of  V’ictoria  Crosses  conferred  have  reward-  er  near  the  lieutenant  went  down  with  his 
ed  not  valor  in  killing,  which  is  the  kind  mount,  both  wounded.  The  officer  dis- 
one  thinks  of  first,  but  instances  of  v’alor  ex-  mounted  and  helped  the  trooper  on  to  his 
hibited  on  the  field  in  saving  life.  horse,  and  they  started;  but  in  a  piece  of 

In  the  famous  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  marshv  going  the  horse  stumbled  and  threw 
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THE  IRON  CROSS 

THK  FAMOUS  SYMBOL  OF  VAL¬ 
OR  FOUNOKD  BY  .  KING  FRKD- 
KRICK  WILLIAM  UK.  IN  1813. 
TO  BK  CONFERRKD  UPON 
HKROKS  IN  THK  WAR  OF  LIB¬ 
ERATION  AGAINST  NAPOLEON. 
REVIVED  FOR  THE  FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN  WAR.  1870,  AND 
AGAIN  LAST  AUGUST.  OF¬ 
FICERS  AND  MEN  ARE  EQUAL¬ 
LY  ELIGIBLE  TO  GAIN  IT. 


them  lx)th.  The  double  load  was  too  much,  exjdoded  and  knocked  him  flat;  but  he  was 

Then  the  officer  put  the  trooper  alone  on  unhurt.  He  was  promoted  to  be  corporal, 

the  horse  and  ordered  him  to  gallop  in,  he  then  sergeant,  and  then  he  received  a  silk 
himself  taking  his  chances  afoot.  necktie  fashioned  by  her  Majesty’s  own 

It  was  not  the  trooper’s  life  that  counted:  hands,  who  also  pinned  the  Victoria  Cross 
it  was  the  saving  of  it.  to  his  breast. 

Surgeon-Captain  Martin-Leake  in  the  Presence  of  mind  adds  greatly  to  the  use 
Boer  War  went  out  on  the  firing-line  to  as-  of  valor.  Aboard  H.  M.  S.  Alexandria, 

sist  a  wounded  man.  Then  he  went  to  the  during  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria, 

aid  of  an  officer  who  had  fallen,  and  to  the  Eg>pt,  a  live  shell,  unexploded,  fell  on  the 

aid  of  others,  until  he  was  shot  three  times  deck  and  went  rolling  al)out.  Gunner  Israel 

and  himself  lay  with  the  wounded.  He  got  Harding— hearing  the  cry,  “Shell  come 

a  Victoria  Cross,  as  did  another  surgeon  aljoard!’’ — came  rushing  up  the  hatchway 

who,  during  the  trouble  at  Crete,  exfwsed  from  below,  seized  the  hissing  thing,  and 

himself  to  a  ver>’  hot  fire  to  return  for  a  doused  it  in  a  tub  of  water.  Those  were 

meml)er  of  a  landing  party  who  had  fallen  very  simple  measures;  they  saved  the  ship 

unnoticed  in  the  boat  and  perhaps  was  only  and  won  for  Harding  the  Victoria  Cross, 
wounded.  He  was  dead;  and  the  surgeon  There  is  but  one  case  of  an  English  sol- 
had  to  go  through  the  fire  again  for  nothing  dier  {assessing  two  Victoria  Crosses.  He 

— that  is,  nothing  but  the  Victoria  Cross.  is  the  octogenarian.  Field- Marshal  Earl 

The  nature  of  the  opjwrtunity  determines  Rolx’rts,  in  |x)int  of  stature  the  most  dimin- 
not  so  much  the  quality  of  the  act  as  the  in-  utive  officer  of  King  George’s  army.  At 
terest  of  it.  .Vt  Inkerman,  in  the  Crimean  the  battle  of  Colenso,  on  the  Modder  River, 
War,  Private  Alfred  Ablett  was  with  hun-  where  the  British  forces  were  forced  to  re- 
dreds  of  others  in  a  trench  when  the  sentry  treat,  Sir  Redvers  Buffer  called  for  volun- 
shouted,  “Look  out,  there!’’  A  live  shell,  teers  to  rescue  the  guns,  and  they  were 
unexploded,  had  fallen  into  the  midst  of  a  saved  under  a  withering  Boer  fire,  by  a 
pile  of  ammunition  cases.  Ablett,  instead  small  party  of  artillerv'men  under  the  com- 
of  running,  seized  the  shell  and  hurled  it  mand  of  Lieutenant  Frederick  Roberts,  of 
out  of  the  trench.  As  it  left  his  hands  it  the  King’s  Rifles,  the  Field-Marshal’s  only 
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CROSS  OF  THE  ORDER 
OF  THE  LEGION  OF 
HONOR 

THE  DECORATION  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  FRENCH  ORDER  CRE* 
ATED  BY  NAPOLEON  1.  IT 
MAY  BE  CONFERRED  FOR 
OTHER  THAN  MILITARY  SERV¬ 
ICED.  THOUGH  THE  ORDER  IS 
ESSENTIALLY  MIUTARY. 


son.  He  was  mortally  wounded  while  bring-  become  too  common.  It  was  instituted  in 

ing  the  guns  into  the  English  lines,  surviv-  1813  by  King  Frederick  William  III.,  to 

ing  but  a  few  hours.  For  this  gallant  feat  reward  heroism  in  the  War  of  Liberation, 
young  Roberts  was  nominated  on  the  spot  It  was  revived  by  the  former  Emperor 
for  the  V^ictoria  Cross,  and  although  he  had  William  in  1870,  and  again  by  his  grandson 
been  buried  on  the  battle-field  of  Colenso  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  last 

long  before  Queen  Victoria  had  time  to  August. 

sanction  its  bestowal,  yet  she  insistetl  on  The  Iron  Cross  w’as  the  first  German 

affixing  her  sign  manual  to  the  grant  of  the  military  decoration  to  be  conferred  irresp>ec- 

Cross — the  only  case  of  its  award  to  a  dead  tive  of  the  rank  of  the  recipient.  Privates 

man,  in  all  the  historj’  of  the  Order.  She  of  peasant  birth  on  numerous  occasions  re¬ 

handed  the  insignia  to  the  bereaved  father,  ceived  the  first  class  of  the  Order,  while 
intimating  her  wish  that  he  should  wear  it  nobles,  generals  commanding  brigades  and 
in  addition  to  the  one  that  he  had  won  as  dinsions,  and  even  German  sovereigns,  were 
a  young  subaltern,  forty-three  years  Ixrfore,  proud  to  receive  the  second  and  lower 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  cla.sses. 

There  is  a  famous  British  consolation  The  metlal  of  the  first  class  is  conferred 
medal.  Unlike  the  Victoria  Cross,  which  is  only  as  a  promotion  from  the  second  class, 
open  to  all  ranks,  the  Distinguished  Serx'ice  and  no  one  is  supposed  to  gain  the  first 
Order,  instituted  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1886,  without  haxdng  previously  won  the  second, 
is  reserved  for  commissioned  officers  of  the  advancement  in  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Ci'oss 
army  and  navy  who  have  i)erformed  some  being  granted  solely  for  an  additional  act 
conspicuous  feat  of  gallantr>-  under  fire,  but  of  heroism.  The  Cross  is  peculiarly  a  sym- 
who  have  not  gained  the  Victoria  Cross.  bol  of  sacrifice.  When  Frederick  William 

Second  only  to  the  Victoria  Cross  in  point  III.  issued  his  call  to  the  p>eople  to  rise 
of  |)opular  estimation  and  in  the  democracy  against  Najwleon’s  legions  in  the  great 
of  its  availability  is  the  famous  Iron  Cross  struggle  for  liberation,  and  appealed  to 
of  Prussia,  now  being  conferred  in  such  ])ro-  those  who  could  not  bear  arms  to  contribute 
fusion  by  the  Kaiser  as  to  cause  some  un-  what  they  could  to  the  sinews  of  war,  hun- 
easiness  as  to  its  future  prestige.  It  might  dreds  of  thousands  of  women  sent  their 
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THE  MEDAILLE 
MILITAIKE 

A  FRKN'CH  DKCORATION  IN- 
STITUTKD  BY  NAPOLEON  III.. 
AND  MOKE  DESIRED  BY  SOL¬ 
DIERS  THAN  THE  MEDAL  OF 
THE  LEGION  OF  HONOR,  AS  IT 
IS  CONFERRED  ONLY  FOR 
MILITARY  HEROISM.  IT  IS 
CURIOUSLY  CONFINED  TO  PR|- 
VATE;,S  NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS,  AND  COMMANDING 
GENERAL.S. 


golden  wedding-rings  to  be  melted,  declar¬ 
ing  that  thenceforth  until  better  days  they 
would  content  themselves  with  wedding- 
rings  of  iron.  It  was  this  that  gave 
Frederick  William  III,  the  idea  of  using 
iron  for  the  decoration  to  be  conferred  for 
heroism  in  the  War  of  Liberation. 

The  Kaiser  has  one  other  decoration  to 
bestow — that  of  “Pour  le  Merite,”  founded 
by  Frederick  the  Great.  It  is  restricted  to 
the  reward  of  naval  and  militaiy-  ser\ices 
of  commissioned  officers. 

There  are  two  ver\’  famous  French  deco¬ 
rations:  that  of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  created  by  Napoleon  L,  and  the 
still  more  highly-prized  Medaille  Militaire, 
instituted  nearly  half  a  centuiy-  later  by  his 
nephew,  Napoleon  III.  The  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  is  not  restricted  to  army 
men,  but  is  likewise  conferred  ujKin  civilians 
and  foreigners  for  services  other  than  mili¬ 
tary.  Many  .American  citizens  have  re¬ 
ceived  it,  among  them  General  Horace 
Porter. 

The  Medaille  Militaire  is  conferred  only 
for  military  and  naval  serrices  in  war  time, 
and  is  limited  to  privates,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  generals.  When  it  is  worn  by 
an  officer,  it  indicates  that  he  has  com¬ 
manded  an  army  in  the  field,  and  has  ren¬ 


dered  serY-ices  so  great  that  even  the  highest 
grade  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  would  be  an 
inadequate  reward. 

It  was  on  these  grounds  that  it  was  be¬ 
stowed  in  September  la.st  by  the  French 
Government  uix)n  King  Albert  of  Belgium. 

On  the  breast  of  a  private  or  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  of  the  army,  or  on  that 
of  a  sailor,  or  of  a  warrant  officer  of  the 
navy,  it  means  that  he  has  performed  some 
act  of  exceptional  heroism  under  fire. 

As  Knighthood  and  Orders,  with  their 
medals  and  jewels  and  perquisites,  have 
declined  in  imp)ortance  and  in  people’s  esti¬ 
mation,  respect  for  the  honorary  medal 
simply  open  to  merit  and  valor  has  risen, 
and  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  it  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  degree  in  which  the  world  has  be¬ 
come  democratized.  .'Xnd  yet  the  preference 
of  nobility  for  the  exclusive  decoration  is 
strongly  inherited.  It  is  more  than  vanity. 
It  is  emotion.  Francis  Joseph,  the  Emperor 
of  .Austria,  feeling  no  doubt  a  nervous  de¬ 
mand  for  emotional  e.xpression,  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  message  to  the  Kaiser  before  the 
end  of  .August: 

The  splendid  victories  gained  by  the  German 
armies  under  your  command  over  your  powerful 
enemies  are  due  to  your  iron  will.  You  have  sharp¬ 
ened  and  swung  the  mighty  sword.  To  the  laurels 
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CROSS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
ORDER  OF  ST.  GEORGE 

THIS  DECORATION  IS  IN  FIVE 
C1ASSF.S.  ONLY  FOUR  RUS¬ 
SIANS  IN  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTY  YE:ARS  HAVE  GAINED 
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ORDER  IN  1769.  CROSSES  OF 
ANY  CLASS  ARE  CONFERRED 
ONLY  FOR  VALOR  IN  ARMS. 


which  adorn  you  as  victor,  I  should  like  to  add  the 
highest  militao-  honor  which  it  is  in  my  {xiwer  to 
confer,  by  asking  you  to  accept  the  Grand  Cross  of 
Maria  Theresa. 

This  decoration  carries  with  it  a  large 
annuity  or  income,  which  a  king  can  not  be 
thought  to  need,  but  which  to  a  poor  hero 
might  be  a  temptation.  But  for  that,  one 
could  say  with  certainty  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  valorous  men  would  prefer  the 
Victoria  Cross  or  the  Iron  Cross  or  the 
Medaille  Militaire  to  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  though  that  is 
to-day  the  most  e.xclusive  and  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  of  surviving  orders.  It  was 
founded  by  the  great  Empress  of  that  name 
in  1757,  in  honor  of  the  victory’  of  her 
troops  over  Frederick  the  Great  at  Kolin. 
Its  members  are  elected  by  ballot  on  the 
part  of  the  Chapter,  the  sovereign  having 
no  voice  in  the  matter  unless  he  happens  to 
possess  the  Order,  although  he  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  its  bestowal  and  the  signer  of  the 
patent. 

In  the  last  hundred  years,  until  last 
August,  only  fifty-eight  members  had  been 
thus  admitted  to  the  Order,  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  war  there  were  but 
three  Knights  left,  all  of  the  third  and  low¬ 
est  class. 


One  was  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who 
won  the  Cross  in  1848,  on  the  battle-field  of 
Santa  Lucia,  against  the  Italians.  The 
second  was  Duke  of  Cumberland,  father  of 
the  sovereign  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  Cross  for  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Langensalza,  where  as  Crown  Prince  of 
Hanover  he  helped  his  father,  the  blind 
King  George,  to  direct  the  operations  of  his 
troops.  The  third  was  Prince  Alphonse 
de  Bourlxm,  claimant  to  the  throne  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  popularly  known  as  the 
Count  of  Caserta.  He  won  his  Cross  by  the 
part  he  played  in  the  superb  defense  of 
Gaeta,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Bourbons. 

All  three  are  now  old  men,  and  if  the 
present  war  had  not  happiened  along  to 
permit  the  election  of  new  Knights,  the 
Order  would  soon  have  been  e.xtinguished. 

Its  renewal  was  begun  by  the  bestowal 
of  the  first  class  or  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  uixm  the  Kaiser.  The  requirement 
for  this  grade  is  to  have  commanded  in 
chief  a  victorious  army  against  tremendous 
odds. 

The  second  class  is  reserved  for  acts  of 
brilliant  daring  and  initiative,  which  in  the 
event  of  failure  might  entail  court-martial, 
and  possibly  sentence  of  death,  for  disobe¬ 
dience.  The  last  one  to  possess  this  grade 
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was  old  General  Baron  von  Hauser.  In  Nicholas  Nicholaievitch,  was  on  the  same 

the  war  of  1849,  o*'  reaching  the  town  of  occasion  elected  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of 

Volta,  he  found  its  situation  so  favorable  the  Order,  for  his  victorious  leadership  of 

for  defense  that  he  determined  to  make  a  the  Russian  forces  in  Europe  to  San  Ste- 

stand  there  with  his  regiment,  instead  of  fano,  within  sight  of  the  walls  of  Constanti¬ 
following  the  remainder  of  his  division,  in  nople,  while  Czar  Alexander  II.  was  per- 

accordance  with  the  strict  instructions  re-  suaded  by  the  Knights  of  the  Order  to  don 
ceived.  its  Grand  Cross  on  the  occasion  of  the 

It  was  a  flagrant  act  of  disobedience,  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  its  founda- 
But  so  gallant  was  the  defense  which  he  tion. 

made  of  the  little  town,  and  so  favorable  Czar  Alexander  III.  possessed  only  the 
the  strategic  location  of  the  place,  that  v.ith  second  class  of  the  Order,  which  was  be- 
his  handful  of  men  he  succeeded  in  keep-  stowed  upon  him  while  still  Czarovitch  for 

ing  the  entire  Italian  army  in  check  for  his  command  of  the  Rustchuk  division  of 

eighteen  hours,  and  turned  the  tide.  the  Russian  army  in  the  Turkish  War  of 

Almost  as  inaccessible  is  the  Grand  Cross  1877,  and  Emperors  Nicholas  I.  and  Alexan- 
of  the  Russian  Order  of  St.  George,  founded  der  I.  declined  to  accept  or  wear  anything 
by  Catherine  the  Great  in  1769.  In  all  its  but  the  insignia  of  the  fourth  class  of  the 
histoiy-  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  Order.  This  was  also  awarded  to  the  pres- 
years  there  have  been  but  four  Russians  ent  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian 
to  receive  the  Grand  Cross.  The  first  was  army — the  six-foot-six  Grand  Duke  Nicho- 
Empress  Catherine  herself,  who  assumed  it  las  Nicholaiex-itch,  who  won  it  as  a  young 
ex  officio.  officer  of  cavalr>’  in  the  Turkish  VV’ar  of 

The  late  Grand  Duke  Michael  Nicholaie-  1877. 
xTtch,  haxing  received  the  inferior  grades  The  present  Czar  does  not  {XKsess  the 
in  the  Crimean  and  Caucasus  wars,  was  Order,  although  it  may  be  awarded  to 
awarded  the  Grand  Cross  for  his  achieve-  him  by  the  Chapter  if  he  takes  the  field  in 
ments  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  this  war.  Until  now  he  has  never  been 
army  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  war  with  under  fire. 

Turkey  in  1877.  His  brother.  Grand  Duke  There  are  five  classes  of  the  St.  George 
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Cross.  The  lower  classes,  that  is,  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  are  in  theory  democratic,  so 
that  one  may  say  the  St.  George  decoration 
is  worn  with  pride  alike  by  grand  dukes, 
nobles,  veterans  of  peasant  birth,  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers.  But  it  is  by  far  too 
exclusive  to  be  a  popular  decoration. 

It  has  more  in  common  with  the  Order 
of  Maria  Theresa  than  with  the  Victoria 
Cross  or  the  Iron  Cross  or  the  French 
Medal. 

What  those  medals  are  to  the  English, 
German,  and  French,  the  Congressional 
Medal  is  to  the  American  soldier.  It  is  con¬ 
ferred,  not  by  the  President,  nor  yet  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  W'ar,  but  by  Act  of 
Congress,  on  the  nomination  of  the  W'ar 
Dejmrtment.  The  number  of  recipients  of 
the  honor  is  still  under  two  thousand.  It 
dates  from  the  War  of  the  Union,  having 
been  instituted  by  Congress  on  Ma^’ch  3, 
1863,  and  among  its  possessors  are  Lieuten¬ 
ant-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  won  it  as 
colonel  of  the  Sixty-first  New  York  Volun¬ 
teers,  in  an  engagement  on  May  3,  1863,  by 
the  bravery  which  he  displayed  in  holding  a 
line  against  a  vastly  superior  force  of  Con¬ 
federates,  and  by  inspiring  his  men  to 
successful  resistance,  after  haxdng  himself 
been  badly  wounded. 


ORDER  OF  LEOPOLD 

A  BELGIAN  NON  -  MILITARY  . 
DECORATION  CONFERRED 
FOR  PERSONAL  MERIT. 


General  J.  Franklin  Bell  received  his 
Congressional  Medal  for  having  on  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1899,  as  Colonel  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Volunteer  Infantr>%  at  Santa  Rita,  in 
the  Island  of  Luzon,  gallop>ed  far  ahead  of  his 
men,  and  attacked,  absolutely  alone,  an 
outp)ost  party  of  seven  insurgents,  consisting 
of  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  five  privates. 
He  cut  down  the  captain  and  two  of  the 
men,  and  compelled  the  other  four  to  sur¬ 
render. 

Belgium,  though  it  has  astonished  the 
world  by  its  valor  in  arms,  has  the  kind  of 
honorary  medal  you  would  most  naturally 
expect.  It  is  of  the  Order  of  Leopold, 
founded  in  1808,  and  is  conferred  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  decoration  for  merit.  The  merit  of 
military  valor  may  deserve  it,  but  it  has 
been  essentially  a  badge  of  peaceable  dis¬ 
tinction. 

It  goes  to  inventors,  writers,  thinkers, 
statesmen,  and  others  who  render  notable 
services  to  the  state  or  to  society,  and  it 
is  open  not  only  to  men  of  all  ranks,  but 
to  women  also. 

Belgium  has  been  too  preoccupied  with 
heroism  to  think  of  the  symbols  for  it;  but 
in  t^e  meantime  the  French  have  bestowed 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  up)on 
the  city  of  Liege. 
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THE  FALL  OF  LE  BOURGET,  BY  ALPHONSE  DE  NEUVILLE, 


m^n  CHRISTIANS  J/gU 

are  they 

CHRISTIANS 


hy  CARET  GARRETT 


JOLLOWTRS  of  Christianity  are 
t  I  legion;  and  yet  who  among  us  is 
r  I  Christian? 

■■  ■*  It  is  written  that  on  Thursday 
night,  May  i8,  a.  d.  30,  the  disciples  who 
had  seen  Christ  ascend  into  heaven, from 
Mount  Olivet  returned  to  Jerusalem — 
“And  when  they  were  come  in,  they 


went  up  into  an  upper  room,  where 
abode  both  Peter,  and  James,  and  John, 
and  Andrew,  Philip,  and  Thomas,  Bar¬ 
tholomew’,  and  Alatthew,  James  the 
son  of  Alphaeus,  and  Simon  Zelotes, 
and  Judas  the  brother  of  James.  .  .  . 
These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in 
prayer  and  supplication  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
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the  number  of  names  together  were 

about  an  hundred  and  twenty.” 

Acts,  Chapter  I,  Verses  13,  14,  15. 

And  so  the  first  Christians. 

They  had  been  commanded  to  wait  in 
Jerusalem  for  a  sign  that  should  send  them 
forth  to  spread  the  word.  It  came  the  sec¬ 
ond  Sunday  afterward,  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  and  ihe  sign  was  a  gift  of  tongues  with 
which  to  teach  to  all  the  world  these  simple 
things: 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth : 

Matt  «.  38. 

But  I  say  unto  you.  That  ye  resist  not 
evil :  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also. 

Matt  n.  39. 

And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law, 
and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloke  also.  Matt  a.  49. 

And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a 
mile,  go  with  him  twain.  Matt  a.  41. 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate 
thine  enemy.  Matt  a.  43. 

But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you; 

Matt  a.  44. 

For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what 
thank  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  also  love  those 
that  love  them.  iak  ai.  32. 

And  If  ye  do  good  to  them  which  do 
good  to  you,  what  thank  have  ye?  for 
sinners  also  do  even  the  same.  ta**  at  33. 

And  if  ye  lend  to  them  of  whom  ye  hope 
to  receive,  what  thank  have  ye?  for  sin¬ 
ners  also  lend  to  sinners,  to  receive  as  much 
again.  Lmkt  at  34. 

But  love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good, 
and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again;  and 
your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be 
the  children  of  the  Highest:  for  he  is  kind 
unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil. 

Lakim.35. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal: 

Mate  at  19. 

But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal:  Matt  at  29. 


For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also.  Matt  at  21. 

Give  to  every  man  that  asketh  of  thee; 
and  of  him  that  taketh  away  thy  goods  ask 
them  not  again.  Lake  at  39. 

Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  his  place:  for 
all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword.  JMatt  xxat  52. 

Such  are  the  rules  of  Christian  conduct 
as  the  founder  of  Christianity  gave  them. 

Now  imagine  with  what  ecstasy  the  apos¬ 
tles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  would  have  re¬ 
ceived,  besides  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  reve¬ 
lation  that  the  number  calling  themselves 
Christ’s  followers,  from  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  in  an  upper  room,  would  grow 
to  be  five  hundred  million  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  or  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  human  beings,  and  that  at  this 
time  no  civilized  tongue  of  man  w’ould  be 
strange  to  His  precepts! 

With  what  passionate  certitude  Peter, 
perhaps,  could  have  pictured  the  state  of 
the  world,  when  one-third  of  it  should  have 
learned  to  love  its  enemies  and  to  practise 
non-resistance,  humanity,  simplicity,  self- 
discipline,  and  toleration!  He  might  have 
known  that  the  benefits  would  be  unevenly 
distributed  over  the  face  oLthe  earth,  owing 
to  the  strange  {perversity  of  man,  but  had 
it  been  given  him  to  imagine  coimtries  and 
continents  and  races  calling  themselves  “all 
Christian,”  he  would  have  been  sure  of  what 
to  e.v{)ect  in  them — and  he  would  have  ex- 
{pected  of  all  things  peace. 

And  if  one  had  said  to  him,  “Nay,  Peter, 
nineteen  hundred  years  hence  your  Chris¬ 
tian  will  be  more  warlike  than  the  pagan, 
and  in  Euro|pe,  about  1914,  though  above 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  profess 
Christianity,  two  Christian  coimtries  will 
be  at  war  with  three  others  for  advantage, 
and  both  sides  will  be  calling  uppon  non- 
Christians  to  help  kill  Christians — ”  what 
would  Peter  have  thought  as  to  the  quality 
of  twentieth-century  Cludstianity? 

THE  STATISTICAL  CHRISTIAN 

The  state  of  Christianity  in  the  world  to 
be  treated  statistically  at  all  must  be  treat¬ 
ed  broadly.  There  would  be  a  very  imppor- 
tant  difference  between  the  number  of 
followers,  which  alone  is  statistically  re- 
pported,  and  the  number  of  actual  communi¬ 
cants,  which  is  a  variable  ratio.  The  ppeople 
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of  a  given  country  may  be  classed  as  all  or 
nearly  all  Christian,  though  the  number  of 
church  communicants  is  very  much  less,  the 
assumption  being  that  the  non-communi¬ 
cants  aie  yet  Christian,  by  inheritance,  emo¬ 
tion,  thought,  and  tradition. 

And  it  is  so,  as  we  may  learn  by  examin¬ 
ing  ourselves.  Many  of  us  make  no  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  attend  no  church,  and  have 
theories  and  convictions  which  a  church¬ 
man  would  pronounce  heretical;  but  a  little 
reflection  will  prove  how  widely  and  deeply 
our  every-day  thoughts  and  reactions  are 
governed  by  Christian  precept  and  coun¬ 
sel.  Therefore  we  are  Christian.  We  were 
bom  and  we  live  in  a  Christian  countiy', 
think  in  Christian  terms,  and  have  only  a 
very  dim  conception  of  the  non-Christian 
state  of  mind. 

Thus,  both  statistically  and  psychologic¬ 
ally,  the  people  of  the  world  fall  into  two 
great  groups,  Christian  and  non-Christian, 
and  in  1900,  according  to  Gustav  Sunbbrg, 
whose  figures  are  standard,  there  were  in 
the  world  494,250,000  Christians  and  1,080,- 
000,000  non-Christians,  as  follows: 

Christian 
240,000,000 
150,000,000 
100,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
250,000 


494,250,000 

Non-Christian 
340,000,000 
220,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
110,000,000 
10,000,000 

1,080,000,000 

The  distribution  of  Christian  population 
in  1900  was  as  follows: 

Total  Population  Christians  Per  cent. 


Europe*  .  400,600,000  382,500,000  95.4 

Asia .  004,000,000  30,000,000  3.3 

•Africa  .  144,700,000  8,6oo,oc»  5.9 

North  and  South 

.America  .  147,700,000  144,600,000  97.9 

.Australasia .  6,500,000  5,700,000  87.6 


•Jews,  9,000,000  Mohammedans,  8,200.000 
Others.  900,000 


Confucians  and  Ancestor  Worshipers. 

Hindoos  . 

Mohammedans  . 

Buddhists  . 

Polytheists  . 

Jews  . 


Catholic 
Protestant 
Greek  . . . 
Abyssinian 
Armenian  . 
Others  . . . 


•And  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  principally  concerned  in  the 
present  war  was,  in  1900,  as  follows: 


Total  Population  Christians  Per  cent. 


United  Kingdom  42,200,000  42,000,000  99.5 

France  .  39,000,000  38,800,000  99.4 

Germany  .  56,400,000  55,700,000  98.7 

Belgium  .  6,724,000  6,720,000  99.9 

Austria-Hungary  47,100,000  44,300,000  94.0 

Italy  .  32,500,000  32,500,000  100.0 

Russia .  109,700,000  100,200,000  91.3 

Rumania  .  6,200,000  5,900,000  95.1 

Other  Balkans  .  9,000,000  8,300,000  92.2 


The  actual  figures,  of  course,  have  in¬ 
creased  since  1900,  but  the  percentages  of 
Christian  to  total  population  have  probably 
changed  very  little  if  any.  In  Germany  re¬ 
ligious  statistics  are  better  kept  than  in 
other  countries,  and  have  been  brought 
nearer  to  date.  Those  for  the  year  1905 
showed  no  decline  in  the  ratio  of  Christian 
to  total  population  since  1900. 

So,  of  the  countries  now  actually  at  war. 
Great  Britain  is  99.5  per  cent.  Christian; 
France,  99.4  per  cent.;  Germany,  98.7  per 
cent.;  Belgium,  99.9  per  cent.;  Austria- 
Hungary,  94  p>er  cent.;  and  Russia,  91.3  per 
cent.  Taking  all  six  of  them  together,  they 
are  97.1  per  cent.  Christian.  That  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary  show  a  lower  percent¬ 
age  than  the  others,  is  owing  to  the  fact  of 
their  having  an  admixture  of  Asiatic  popu¬ 
lation. 

It  is  frequently  nowadays  alleged  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  hate,  unrest,  and  turmoil 
in  the  world  are  owing  to  the  decline  in  re¬ 
ligious  faith  that  has  taken  place  in  recent 
times,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  who 
would  hold  that  the  failure  of  Christianity 
to  keep  peace  in  Europe  is  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  of  there  being  less  Christianity  there. 
Nothing  in  religious  statistics  shows  that  a 
decline  in  Christianity  has  taken  place. 

On  the  contrary,  the  statistics  tend  to 
show  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  has 
increased  in  direct  ratio  to  the  growth  of 
population.  That  there  has  been  a  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  authority  of  doctrine  is  hardly 
to  be  denied.  Every  one  knows  more  or  less 
that  this  has  happened.  And  yet,  if  it  were 
ti*ue  in  the  highest  degree  alleged,  and  e\’en 
if  it  could  be  proved  statistically  (which  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  be  impossible), 
still  the  failure  of  Christianity  to  keep  peace 
in  Europe,  or  to  diminish  either  the  inten¬ 
sity  or  frequency  of  war  in  the  world,  could, 
not  be  ascribed  to  that  cause. 

The  truth  is  that  Christianity  has  never 
kept  peace,  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  against 
man’s  instinct  to  fight  for  temporal  advan¬ 
tage.  The  record  reproaches  him. 
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Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  by  the 
Holy  League  at  the  famous  battle  of  Lepan- 
to,  in  1571,  which  freed  Christendom  from 
the  terror  and  menace  of  the  Mohammedan 
invasion  of  Eurojje,  the  important  wars  in 
the  world  have  been  eighty-five  in  number, 
and  when  we  cast  up  the  record  into  con¬ 
trasting  columns  we  find  that  Christian  has 
been  at  war  with  Christian  forty-two  times, 
Christian  at  war  with  non-Christian  twenty- 
eight  times,  and  non-Christian  at  war  with 
non-Christian  only  fifteen  times. 

And  that  is  why  one  might  have  said  to 
St.  Peter  that  after  nearly  two  thousand 
years  of  Christianity,  the  Christian  would 
be  more  warlike  than  pagan. 

As  you  go  backward  through  history  it 
swings  the  other  way,  the  pagan  and  non- 
Christian  fighting  more  and  the  Christian 
less.  But,  of  course,  if  you  keep  going  back 
you  come  to  the  beginning  of  Christianity 
itself,  which  was  to  bring  p)eace  on  earth, 
and  nothing  is  proved  save  that  it  has 
failed  to  do  so. 

IN  SPITE  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

With  the  rise  of  Western  civilization, 
which  is  fundamentally  Christian,  war  has 
continued,  never  on  account  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  the  terrible  religious  wars  in  contradic¬ 
tion  notwithstanding,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
That  during  the  last  few  hundred  years  non- 
Christians  have  been  at  war  with  each  other 
less  than  Christian  with  Christian  is  no 
basis  for  comparing  Christianity  unfavorably 
with  pagan  or  other  forms  of  non-Christian 
faith,  but  merely  evidence  that  Western 
civilization  has  been  more  active  than  the 
older  forms,  and  that  people  professing 
Christianity  without  being  able  to  practise 
it  have  lately  dominated  the  world. 

What  a  commentary  upon  errant  man, 
who  can  think  with  the  angels  and  behave 
like  a  beast,  that  during  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  there  is  no  instance  of  his  having 
collectively  practised  pure  Christianity, 
though  believing  it  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
thing  he  has  ever  possessed — his  one  price¬ 
less  treasure! 

Now  shall  he  have  the  courage  to  ask  him¬ 
self  if  Christianity  is  compatible  with  the 
way  of  his  own  e.xistence? 

The  most  destructive  philosopher  who 
evei  liv’ed  wrote: 

“How  very  curious  it  is  to  see  a  Nihilistic 
religion  such  as  Christianity,  sprung  from 


and  in  keeping  with  a  decrepit  and  worn- 
out  people,  who  have  outlived  all  strong  in¬ 
stincts,  being  transferred  step  by  step  to 
another  environment — that  is  to  say,  to  a 
land  of  young  people  who  have  not  yet  lived 
at  all.  The  joy  of  the  final  chapter,  of  the 
fold,  and  of  the  evening  preached  to  bar¬ 
barians  and  Germans!  How  thoroughly  all 
of  it  must  first  have  been  barbarized,  Ger¬ 
manized!  To  those  who  had  dreamed  of  a 
Walhalla:  who  found  happiness  only  in  war! 
A  sup>emational  religion  preached  in  the 
midst  of  chaos  where  no  nations  yet  existed 
even.” 

He  indicted  the  Christian: 

“The  Christian  has  never  led  the  life 
which  Jesus  commanded  him  to  live.” 

Can  he  say  that  he  has? 

“That  which  is  wrong  with  Christianity,” 
said  this  destructive  philosopher,  “is  that 
it  does  none  of  the  things  that  Christ  com¬ 
manded.  He  who  says  to-day,  ‘I  refuse  to 
be  a  soldier,’  T  care  not  for  tribunals,’  T  lay 
no  claim  to  the  services  of  the  police,’  T 
will  not  do  anything  that  disturbs  the  peace 
within  me,  and  if  I  must  suffer  on  that  ac¬ 
count  nothing  can  so  well  maintain  my  in¬ 
ward  peace  as  suffering’ — such  a  man  would 
be  a  Christian.” 

So  Friedrich  Nietzsche  —  Germany’s 
Nietzsche — ruthlessly  defined  a  Christian. 

Are  there  very  many? 

Are  there  any? 

Among  the  ninety  and  nine  of  us  who 
wish  and  want,  who  dwell  in  houses,  who 
strive  in  business,  who  compete  for  success, 
who  let  and  hinder,  w’ho  save  and  spend, 
w'ho  live  this  strenuous  life  at  all — is  there 
one? 

I  simply  ask:  Is  man’s  business  consistent 
with  G^’s  business,  according  to  Christ? 

MAN’S  BUSINESS  vs.  GOD’S 

When  in  the  writing  of  this  article  I  had 
reached  the  fulness  of  that  interrogation,  it 
became  suddenly  as  p>ersonal  to  me  as  I  had 
wished  to  make  it  to  the  reader.  I  felt 
bound  to  dispose  of  it  on  my  owm  account. 
I  felt  that  I  must  go  with  it  to  some  dark 
and  silent  recess,  there  to  answer  or  to 
strangle  it.  However,  the  direct  and  logical 
way  one  leaves  always  to  the  last,  drea^ng 
to  find  the  truth  and  hoping  secretly  to  lose 
the  direction;  and  so  I  went  instead  to  the 
teachers  of  Christianity.  That  was  quite 
the  obvious  thing  to  do.  In  choosing  to 
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of  a  given  country  may  be  classed  as  all  or 
nearly  all  Christian,  though  the  number  of 
church  communicants  is  very  much  less,  the 
assumption  being  that  the  non-communi¬ 
cants  aie  yet  Christian,  by  inheritance,  emo¬ 
tion,  thought,  and  tradition. 

And  it  is  so,  as  we  may  learn  by  examin¬ 
ing  ourselves.  Many  of  us  make  no  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  attend  no  church,  and  have 
theories  and  convictions  which  a  church¬ 
man  would  pronounce  heretical;  but  a  little 
reflection  will  prove  how  widely  and  deeply 
our  every-day  thoughts  and  reactions  are 
governed  by  Christian  precept  and  coun¬ 
sel.  Therefore  we  are  Christian.  We  were 
bom  and  we  live  in  a  Christian  countiy’, 
think  in  Christian  terms,  and  have  only  a 
very  dim  conception  of  the  non-Christian 
state  of  mind. 

Thus,  both  statistically  and  psychologic¬ 
ally,  the  people  of  the  world  fall  into  two 
great  groups,  Christian  and  non-Christian, 
and  in  1900,  according  to  Gustav  Sunborg, 
whose  figures  are  standard,  there  were  in 
the  world  494,250,000  Christians  and  1,080,- 
000,000  non-Christians,  as  follows: 


Catholic  . 
Protestant 
Greek  . . . 
Abyssinian 
Armenian  . 
Others  . . . 


Christian 

240,000,000 

150,000,000 

100,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

250,000 


494,250,000 


Confucians  and  Ancestor  Worshipers. 

Hindoos  . 

Mohammedans  . 

Buddhists  . 

Polytheists  . 

Jews  . 


Non-Christian 

340,000,000 

220,000,000 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 

110,000,000 

10,000,000 


1,080,000,000 


The  distribution  of  Christian  jiopulation 
in  1900  was  as  follows: 

Total  Population  Christians  Per  cent. 


EuroiK*  .  400,600,000  382,500,000  95.4 

Asia .  904,000,000  30,000,000  3.3 

.\frica  .  144,700,000  8,600,000  5.9 

North  and  South 

.\merica  .  147,700,000  144,600,000  97.9 

.\ustralasia .  6,500,000  5,700,000  87.6 


•Jews,  9,000,000  Mohammedans,  8,200,000 
Others,  900,000 


And  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  principally  concerned  in  the 
present  war  was,  in  1900,  as  follow's: 


Total  Population  Christians  Per  cent. 


United  Kingdom 

42,200,000 

42,000,000 

995 

France  . 

39,000,000 

38,800,000 

99-4 

Germany  . 

56,400,000 

55,700,000 

98.7 

Belgium  . 

6,724,000 

6,720,000 

99-9 

Austria-Hungary 

47,100,000 

44,300,000 

94.0 

Italy  . 

32,500,000 

32,500,000 

100.0 

Russia . 

109,700,000 

100,200,000 

9»-3 

Rumania  . 

6,200,000 

5,900,000 

95- 1 

Other  Balkans  . 

9,000,000 

8,300,000 

92.2 

The  actual  figures,  of  course,  have  in¬ 
creased  since  1900,  but  the  percentages  of 
Christian  to  total  piopulation  have  probably 
changed  very  little  if  any.  In  Germany  re¬ 
ligious  statistics  are  better  kept  than  in 
other  countries,  and  have  been  brought 
nearer  to  date.  Those  for  the  year  1905 
showed  no  decline  in  the  ratio  of  Christian 
to  total  ]X>pulation  since  1900. 

So,  of  the  countries  now  actually  at  war. 
Great  Britain  is  99.5  per  cent.  Christian; 
France,  99.4  per  cent.;  Germany,  98.7  per 
cent.;  Belgium,  99.9  per  cent.;  Austria- 
Hungary,  94  per  cent.;  and  Russia,  91.3  per 
cent.  Taking  all  six  of  them  together,  they 
are  97.1  per  cent.  Christian.  That  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary  show  a  lower  piercent- 
age  than  the  others,  is  owing  to  the  fact  of 
their  having  an  admixture  of  Asiatic  popu¬ 
lation. 

It  is  frequently  nowadays  alleged  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  hate,  unrest,  and  turmoil 
in  the  world  are  owing  to  the  decline  in  re¬ 
ligious  faith  that  has  taken  place  in  recent 
times,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  who 
would  hold  that  the  failure  of  Christianity 
to  keep  peace  in  Europe  is  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  of  there  being  less  Christianity  there. 
Nothing  in  religious  statistics  shows  that  a 
decline  in  Christianity  has  taken  place. 

On  the  contrary,  the  statistics  tend  to 
show  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  has 
increased  in  direct  ratio  to  the  growth  of 
population.  That  there  has  been  a  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  authority  of  doctrine  is  hardly 
to  be  denied.  Every  one  knows  more  or  less 
that  this  has  happened.  And  yet,  if  it  were 
tfue  in  the  highest  degree  alleged,  and  even 
if  it  could  be  proved  statistically  (which  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  be  impossible), 
still  the  failure  of  Christianity  to  keep  peace 
in  Europe,  or  to  diminish  either  the  inten¬ 
sity  or  frequency  of  war  in  the  world,  could, 
not  be  ascribed  to  that  cause. 

The  truth  is  that  Christianity  has  never 
kept  peace,  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  against 
man’s  instinct  to  fight  for  temporal  advan¬ 
tage.  The  record  reproaches  him. 
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Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  by  the 
Holy  League  at  the  famous  battle  of  Lepan- 
to,  in  1571,  which  freed  Christendom  from 
the  terror  and  menace  of  the  Mohammedan 
invasion  of  Europe,  the  important  wars  in 
the  world  have  bwn  eighty-five  in  number, 
and  when  we  cast  up  the  record  into  con¬ 
trasting  columns  we  find  that  Christian  has 
been  at  war  with  Christian  forty-two  times, 
Christian  at  war  with  non-Christian  twenty- 
eight  times,  and  non-Christian  at  war  with 
non-Christian  only  fifteen  times. 

And  that  is  why  one  might  have  said  to 
St.  Peter  that  after  nearly  two  thousand 
years  of  Christianity,  the  Christian  would 
be  more  warlike  than  p>agan. 

As  you  go  backward  through  histor>'  it 
swings  the  other  way,  the  p>agan  and  non- 
Christian  fighting  more  and  the  Christian 
less.  But,  of  course,  if  you  keep  going  back 
you  come  to  the  beginning  of  Christianity 
itself,  which  was  to  bring  p)eace  on  earth, 
and  nothing  is  proved  save  that  it  has 
failed  to  do  so. 

IN  SPITE  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

With  the  rise  of  Western  civilization, 
which  is  fundamentally  Christian,  war  has 
continued,  never  on  account  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  the  terrible  religious  wars  in  contradic¬ 
tion  notwithstanding,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
That  during  the  last  few  hundred  years  non- 
Christians  have  been  at  war  with  each  other 
less  than  Christian  with  Christian  is  no 
basis  for  comparing  Christianity  unfavorably 
with  pagan  or  other  forms  of  non-Christian 
faith,  but  merely  evidence  that  Western 
civilization  has  been  more  active  than  the 
older  forms,  and  that  people  professing 
Christianity  without  being  able  to  practise 
it  have  lately  dominated  the  world. 

What  a  commentary  ui)on  errant  man, 
who  can  think  with  the  angels  and  behave 
like  a  beast,  that  during  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  there  is  no  instance  of  his  having 
collectively  practised  pure  Christianity, 
though  believing  it  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
thing  he  has  ever  possessed — his  one  price¬ 
less  treasure! 

Now  shall  he  have  the  courage  to  ask  him¬ 
self  if  Christianity  is  compatible  with  the 
w’ay  of  his  own  existence? 

The  most  destructive  philosopher  who 
evei  lived  wTote: 

“How  very  curious  it  is  to  see  a  Nihilistic 
religion  such  as  Christianity,  sprung  from 


and  in  keeping  with  a  decrepit  and  worn- 
out  people,  who  have  outlived  all  strong  in¬ 
stincts,  being  transferred  step  by  step  to 
another  environment — that  is  to  say,  to  a 
land  of  young  people  who  have  not  yet  lived 
at  all.  The  joy  of  the  final  chapter,  of  the 
fold,  and  of  the  evening  preached  to  bar¬ 
barians  and  Germans!  How  thoroughly  all 
of  it  must  first  have  been  barbarized,  Ger¬ 
manized!  To  those  who  had  dreamed  of  a 
Walhalla:  who  found  happiness  only  in  war! 
A  supemational  religion  preached  in  the 
midst  of  chaos  where  no  nations  yet  existed 
even.” 

He  indicted  the  Christian: 

“The  Christian  has  never  led  the  life 
w'hich  Jesus  commanded  him  to  live.” 

Can  he  say  that  he  has? 

“That  which  is  wrong  with  Christianity,” 
said  this  destructive  philosopher,  “is  that 
it  does  none  of  the  things  that  Christ  com¬ 
manded.  He  who  says  to-day,  T  refuse  to 
be  a  soldier,’  T  care  not  for  tribunals,’  T  lay 
no  claim  to  the  services  of  the  police,’  T 
will  not  do  anything  that  disturbs  the  peace 
within  me,  and  if  I  must  suffer  on  that  ac¬ 
count  notMng  can  so  well  maintain  my  in¬ 
ward  peace  as  suffering’ — such  a  man  would 
be  a  Christian.” 

So  Friedrich  Nietzsche  —  Germany’s 
Nietzsche — ruthlessly  defined  a  Christian. 

Are  there  very  many? 

Are  there  any? 

Among  the  ninety  and  nine  of  us  who 
wish  and  want,  who  dwell  in  houses,  who 
strive  in  business,  who  compete  for  success, 
who  let  and  hinder,  who  save  and  spend, 
who  live  this  strenuous  life  at  all — is  there 
one? 

I  simply  ask:  Is  man’s  business  consistent 
with  G^’s  business,  according  to  Christ? 

MAN’S  BUSINESS  us.  GOD’S 

When  in  the  writing  of  this  article  I  had 
reached  the  fulness  of  that  interrogation,  it 
became  suddenly  as  personal  to  me  as  I  had 
wished  to  make  it  to  the  reader.  I  felt 
bound  to  dispose  of  it  on  my  own  account. 
I  felt  that  I  must  go  with  it  to  some  dark 
and  silent  recess,  there  to  answer  or  to 
strangle  it.  However,  the  direct  and  logical 
way  one  leaves  always  to  the  last,  drea^ng 
to  find  the  truth  and  hoping  secretly  to  lose 
the  direction;  and  so  I  went  instead  to  the 
teachers  of  Christianity.  That  was  quite 
the  obvious  thing  to  do.  In  choosing  to 
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whom  I  should  go,  I  favored  such  as  had 
achieved  eminence  in  theological  thought 
over  those  who  would  be  better  known  as 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  And  nobody 
was  to  be  quoted  by  name,  for  the  sake  of 
unrestraint. 

The  simplicity  of  my  question  surprised 
some,  annoyed  some,  bored  some,  and 
touched  few.  I  became  so  involved  at  the 
outset  in  the  discussion  of  premises,  princi¬ 
ples,  and  definitions  that  I  had  to  come 
back  to  where  I  started  and  begin  all  over 
again  with  the  resolv’e  not  to  debate  the 
general  question:  “What  is  Christianity?” 
In  doing  so  I  had  lost  my  way.  But  on 
setting  forth  the  second  time  I  had  three 
questions  instead  of  one — that  is,  the  one  I 
started  with,  and  these  two  more: 

Do  the  churches  teach  Christianity? 

Have  [people  professing  Christianity  ever 
believed  it  implicitly? 

In  the  first  place  I  went  to  a  highly  intel¬ 
lectual  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity 
and  showed  him  this  article  raw.  Of  my 
principal  interrogation,  “Is  man’s  business 
consistent  with  God’s  business,  according 
to  Christ?”  I  had  written:  “It  is  a  question 
to  rack  the  souls  of  five  hundred  million 
Christians.  It  must  be  answered.  It  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  Christian  progeny  forever 
or  for  long  will  go  on  pretending  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  substance  though  practising  but 
the  shadow.” 

He  took  instant  exception  to  those  state¬ 
ments.  Why  “inconceiv’able”  that  people 
should  go  on  doing  what  they  had  been  do¬ 
ing  for  near  two  thousand  years?  Why 
suppose  that  they  were  all  at  once  become 
logical  enough  to  feel  the  necessity  of  ma¬ 
king  any  answer  at  all? 

DOES  THE  WORLD  MOVE  UP? 

I  had  got  the  riddle  straight.  Man’s 
moral  yearning,  unquenchable,  indestructi¬ 
ble,  sur\iving  not  only  the  experience  that 
conduct  falls  always  short  of  precept,  but 
even  the  doubt  whether  conduct  gains  at  all 
toward  the  ideal — that  was  the  awful 
thing. 

“If  man  has  fallen  from  a  high  estate,  and 
now,  in  expiation  of  his  original  sin,  is  strug¬ 
gling  back,  ail  the  rest  is  clear,”  he  said. 
“Take  away  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and 
all  is  dark  and  confused  to  me.  But  if  man 
has  risen  from  a  low  estate,  as  science 
thinks,  then  leave  the  explanation  of  his 


moral  contradictions  to  science,  which  pre¬ 
tends  to  explain  everything  and  has  never 
explained  that.” 

He  thought  I  should  rather  arraign 
science  for  its  failure  to  account  for  the  para¬ 
doxicality  of  ethical  man,  than  Christianity 
for  its  failure  to  make  him  p>erfect;  and  for 
the  rest,  he  recommended  me  to  a  Jesuit 
scholar  who  made  no  difficulty  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  true  Christian  faith. 

The  great  advantage  of  Roman  Catholic 
thought  is  that  at  every  point  it  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  itself.  The  teachings  of  Christ, 
the  able  Jesuit  said,  taken  literally  from  the 
Gosp>els,  were  inconsistent  and  nusleading. 
They  had  been  confused  by  many  transla¬ 
tions  and  had  rested  on  tradition  and  recol¬ 
lection  in  the  first  place.  Christianity  was 
what  the  Church  taught;  and  the  teachings 
of  the  Church  were  consistent. 

NON-RESISTANCE— A  COUNSEL 
OF  PERFECTION 

They  did  not  contain,  for  instance,  the 
precept  of  non-resistance.  Therefore,  war 
in  a  righteous  cause  was  not  inconsistent 
with  Christianity,  and  as  far  as  the  war  now 
raging  among  Christian  countries  in  Europe 
was  concerned,  that  might  not  have  to  be 
considered  as  the  greatest  evil;  it  might  be 
a  war  not  of  death  but  of  regeneration.  And 
he  particularly  sought  to  impress  upon  me 
that  I  had  been  confusing  precept  and  coun¬ 
sel.  Non-resistance  was  not  a  precept  even 
as  Christ  was  quoted,  but  a  counsel  of  per¬ 
fection. 

True,  I  had  not  distinguished  clearly  be¬ 
tween  precept  and  counsel.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  Gospel  text  that  enables  one  to 
do  so.  I  had  been  taking  it  all  literally,  and 
I  had  collided  with  a  Jesuit  mind  on  irra¬ 
tional  premises.  But  aftenvard  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  precious  few  had  somehow 
succeeded  in  following  Christ’s  teachings  lit¬ 
erally,  greatly  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
church,  which  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
them  while  they  lived  and  made  saints  of 
them  when  they  died.  And  I  had  the  name 
of  one  convenient  when  I  went  with  my 
principal  interrogation  to  a  priest  who 
thinks  and  writes  beautifully  and  optimis¬ 
tically  about  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
the  world.  He  would  think  with  the  Jesuit, 
too,  as  to  precept  and  counsel,  the  fallacy 
of  being  literal,  and  the  impracticability  of 
non-resistance. 

He  received  my  question  wearily  but  not 
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impatiently.  The  asking  of  it,  he  thought, 
implied  certain  fundamental  misunder¬ 
standings.  The  simplest  answer  was  that 
people  were  practising  practical  Christian¬ 
ity  everywhere.  But  if  I  expected  perfec¬ 
tion  I  exp)ected  more  than  Christ  ^d.  I 
had  got  myself  all  confused  between  precept 
and  counsel.  And  when  he  had  reached 
that  point  I  knew  what  I  was  going  to  say. 

HOW  ABOUT  ST.  FRANCIS? 

“I  take  the  part  of  a  heathen,”  I  said. 
“On  all  this  matter  of  here,  hereafter,  and 
eternal  salvation  my  mind  is  a  perfect 
blank.  And  now  you  convert  me — first  of 
all  to  a  belief  in  reward  and  punishment, 
heaven  and  hell.  It  is  new  to  me,  but  ter¬ 
ribly  plausible,  and  I  ask  at  once  what  I 
can  do  to  make  sure  of  my  hereafter.  You 
say,  ‘Here  is  Christianity  to  save  you,’  and 
you  begin  to  exf>ound  it.  As  you  go  along 
I  perceive  a  difference  between  the  things 
you  insist  upon  and  the  things  you  recom¬ 
mend,  or  between  counsel  and  precept,  and 
I  ask  you  to  be  a  little  more  definite.  .\nd 
you  tell  me  that  counsels  are  higher  than 
precepts,  that  is,  harder  to  piactise;  but  the 
precepts  alone  will  suffice.  If  I  attend  to 
those  I  will  be  saved.  The  precepts  stand 
for  good  Christian  practise;  the  counsels  for 
Christian  ideals,  and  you  tell  me  that  man 
never  attains  the  ideal.  But  I  am  ver\'  en¬ 
thusiastic.  I  say  to  you  that  in  view  of  the 
eternal  impwrtance  of  being  saved,  I  wish  to 
make  absolutely  sure  of  the  quality  of  my 
Christianity.  I  wish,  if  it  is  possible,  to 
practise  both  the  precepts  and  the  counsel. 
D id  Christian  ever  do  it ?  You  take  though t 
and  say,  ‘Yes,  St.  Francis  did.’  And  when 
I  ask  you  how  he  did  it,  aren’t  you  bound 
to  say  it  was  after  all  verv’  simple.  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  took  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  their  most 
literal  meaning  and  lived  accordingly. 
Isn’t  that  what  St.  Francis  did?” 

“Yes,”  my  priest  said. 

“But  if  Christians  collectively  undertook 
to  practise  Christianity  in  that  w’ay  to-day 
what  would  become  of  the  world’s  business?” 

He  smiled.  It  was  not  a  rational  ques¬ 
tion. 

I  went  next  to  a  teacher  of  good  orthodox 
doctrine  in  one  of  the  large  Protestant  semi¬ 
naries,  who  said:  “All  such  questions  are 
of  that  impatience  with  which  man  is  con¬ 
tinually  demanding  cut-and-dried  solutions 
of  all  his  problems.  Christianity  was  not  to 


solve  everything.  It  was  to  put  us  in  the 
proper  attitude  of  mind  toward  our  prob¬ 
lems.  Is  Christianity  compatible  with  war? 
In  the  simple  sense,  it  is  not.  And  yet  the 
Christian  individual  as  a  member  of  society 
may  find  himself  in  the  dilemma  of  having 
to  decide  between  anarchy  and  obedience 
to  the  command  of  the  state  to  fight.  In 
that  case,  to  fight  is  preferable,  for  war  is 
vastly  less  undesirable  than  anarchy.” 

My  interrogation  was  like  a  f>ebble  in  the 
theological  shoe.  It  hurt  when  it  w’as  step¬ 
ped  on  squarely  with  the  full  weight,  but 
when  that  had  happened  once  in  each  case, 
and  at  the  very  beginning  most  probably,  it 
was -fascinating  to  see  how  far  and  fair  a  con¬ 
versation  could  go,  with  no  limping  at  all 
and  no  sign  of  annoyance. 

I  learned,  at  random,  many  things,  e.  g., 
that  a  nation  and  an  individual  are  two  very 
different  things;  that  rigid  national  boun¬ 
daries  are  conducive  to  war;  that  when  a 
man  finds  himself  in  a  dilemma  requiring 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  hesitates  or 
reaches  a  compromise,  his  neighbors  taunt 
him  with  his  failure  in  Christianity;  that 
the  problem  in  the  w’orld  is  to  convert 
nominal  Christians  to  Christianity;  and 
that  Christianity  is  not  a  body  of  pre¬ 
cepts,  but  salvation. 

“WAR  AND  CHRISTIANITY  ARE 
IRRECONCILABLE” 

I  found  myself  discussing  the  Jerome  text, 
metaphysics,  biology,  epistemology;  but  as 
to  whether  man’s  business  w’as  consistent 
with  God’s  business  according  to  Christ,  I 
knew  no  more  than  when  I  started.  That 
was  when  I  came  back,  to  start  over  again. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  St.  Francis,  a  great 
tower  of  pure  Christianity,  nowhere  to  be 
denied,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  had  the 
courage  to  start  again.  I  resolved  to  stick 
to  St.  Francis  and  to  Christ’s  teachings  lit¬ 
erally,  and  I  went  straight  to  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  and  asked  with  all  my 
might: 

“What  would  happen  to  a  Christian 
church  that  preached  pure  Christianity  and 
insisted  on  it?” 

He  was  a  big,  splendid  man,  in  mind 
and  body,  with  few  delusions  about  things 
around  and  hardly  any  about  Christianity. 
He  looked  at  me  hard  and  said: 

“If  you  press  me  there,  I  don’t  know  what 
to  say.  It  is  a  very  hard  question.  I  don’t 
know  what  would  happ)en.  Revolution? 
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Christian  Socialism?  What?  I  don’t  know. 
And  yet  I  like  to  think  that  we  will  return 
to  the  Church  of  Apostolic  times.  That  is 
what  you  mean.” 

“It  is  hard  to  imagine?” 

“Yes,  because  the  Christian  has  built  his 
conduct  upon  only  a  part  of  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ings.  He  lov'es  his  neighbor  until  the  neigh¬ 
bor  offends  him.  He  believes  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  only  so  far  as  it  doesn’t  in¬ 
terfere  with  his  business.  His  greed  comes 
in  and  his  Christianity  goes  out.  War  and 
Christianity  are  irreconcilable.  We  need 
not  fool  ourselves  about  it.  If  I  have  not 
the  right  to  kill  you  who  have  offended  me, 
then  nations  have  not  the  right  to  multiply 
Cain’s  crime  by  the  thousandfold.  We  have 
got  to  face  the  failure  of  our  theories.  This 
war  is  a  terrible  blow  to  Christianity.  And 
yet  I  have  survived  the  pessimism  into 
which  it  plunged  me  at  the  beginning,  and 
believe  now  that  it  will  teach  us  to  attend 
more  to  God’s  business  in  the  future.” 

In  general,  however,  I  found  that  the 
teachers  of  Christianity  were  not  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  suggestion  that  they  were 
not  teaching  it,  or  by  supposing  w'hat  would 
happen  to  them  if  they  tried.  They  were 
luioff ended;  it  simply  did  not  always  in¬ 
terest  them.  One  said  it  was  a  veiy’  old 
thing  to  bring  up.  Lamb,  he  believed,  was 
the  first  to  be  so  impertinent.  He  asserted 
that  the  one  thing  the  Church  of  England 
did  not  dare  to  teach  was  Christianity. 

“CHRIST  DID  NOT  MENTION  NATIONS” 

At  last  I  came  to  one,  a  Presbyterian,  pas¬ 
tor  of  one  of  the  richest  churches  in  greater 
New  York,  who  had  time,  sympathy,  and 
conviction,  and  knew  how  not  to  waste 
them. 

“Let  it  be  supposed,”  I  said,  “that  I  am 
tr\-ing  to  put  you  in  a  hole.  I  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  It  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to 
teach  Christianity  as  Christ  taught  it?  Yes. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Church,  besides,  to 
show'  people  wherein  they  have  failed  to 
practise  Christianity  according  to  Christ? 
Yes.  Then,  why  has  the  Church  failed  to 
lift  up  its  voice  against  Belgium,  for  having 
failed  to  practise  Christianity?” 

The  question  and  the  idea  were  prepos¬ 
terous  to  him,  as  I  knew'  by  his  physical  re¬ 
flexes,  and  when  he  six)ke  it  w'as  to  ask 
wherein  the  Christianity  of  Belgium  had 
failed. 


“It  has  violated  the  precept  of  non- 
resistance  as  Christ  gave  it,”  I  said. 

“It  is  not  so,”  he  said.  “Even  if  you  take 
Christ’s  sayings  separately  and  construe 
each  one  of  them  literally — as,  of  course, 
you  can  not  consistently  do — even  then  you 
have  no  precept  from  Christ  that  would 
oblige  a  nation  to  practise  non-resistance. 
Christ’s  precepts  were  confined  to  individ¬ 
ual  conduct.  He  did  not  mention  nations.” 

“So  that  in  the  practise  of  Christianity 
there  shall  be  one  set  of  precepts  for  the 
Christian  nation  and  another  set  for  the 
Christian  individual?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  that,” 
he  said.  “Christianity  first  of  all  must  be 
a  rational  thing.  It  is  rational  or  nothing. 
It  does  not  deprive  you  of  the  moral  right 
to  defend  yourself  from  attack.  There  is 
no  such  doctrine  of  non-resistance  as  you 
premise,  not  even  for  the  individual.  You 
have  to  take  Christ’s  teachings  altogether 
and  find  the  rational  purpose  central  to  the 
whole  of  them.  ‘Whosoever  shall  smite  thee 
on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also.’  Your  idea  of  non-resistance  rests 
upon  that  one  saying,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally  by  itself.” 

“Saints  have  done  it.  St.  Francis  did.” 

“Yes,  St.  Francis.  Perhaps  he  did.  But 
Christianity  is  not  for  saints  alone.  ‘And 
if  any  man  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have 
thy  cloke  also.’  Can  you  hold  that  that  is 
to  be  taken  at  its  literal  meaning,  apart 
from  anything  else?  A  thief  takes  some¬ 
thing  from  my  hall,  and  I  beg  him  to  wait 
until  I  can  get  something  more  for  him  out 
of  my  bedroom.  Is  that  rational?” 

“Of  course  not;  and  yet  one  capable  of 
doing  that  has  been  glorified  even  in  vulgar 
literature.” 

“What?” 

“The  bishop  who  gave  his  silver  candle¬ 
sticks  to  the  robber  Jean  Valjean.  It  was 
irrational,  no  doubt,  but  it  had  a  wonderful 
effect  uix>n  the  robber’s  psychology.” 

“Man  may  be  ideal  in  fiction,”  he  said. 

“But  if  you  succeed  in  so  construing 
Christ’s  teachings  as  to  make  them  com¬ 
patible  with  man’s  business,  what  will  you 
do  with  Christ’s  e.xample?” 

“His  example?  You  mean — trying  to 
live  as  he  lived  without  a  home  or  means  of 
supp)ort?” 

“Yes;  with  no  property  to  defend.” 

“That  wouldn’t  be  rational  to-day — now, 
would  it?” 


When  Christians  Fight,  Are  They  Christians? 
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“It  would  not  be  to-day,  of  course;  but 
was  it  thought  rational  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago?” 

“God  gave  man  his  reason.  He  must  em¬ 
ploy  it.  He  must  be  rational.  For  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  our  modem  society  to  live  as 
Christ  lived  would  be,  if  not  quite  impos¬ 
sible,  at  least  extremely  irrational.  The 
proposition  itself,  even  for  purp)oses  of  ar¬ 
gument,  is  irrational.” 

“But  if  Christians  really  believed  what 
Christianity  teaches — eternal  reward  or 
eternal  punishment,  heaven  or  hell — what 
more  rational  thing  could  they  do  than  to 
abandon  every  material  interest  and  live  as 
Christ  lived?  And  that  is  what  I  mean  to 
come  to  at  last:  Do  Christians  believe  in 
Christianity?” 

“Well,  as  to  heaven  and  hell,”  he  said, 
“one  may  have  opinions.  I  have  my  own.” 


And  I  came  away  saying  to  myself  that 
the  hardest  of  my  questions  was  that:  Do 
Christians  believe  in  Christianity?  The 
next  day  I  had  a  letter  from  my  Presbyte¬ 
rian  adversary,  in  which  he  said  a  beautiful 
thing — 

“Christianity  is  a  flying  goal.” 

The  difl&culty  here  is  that  a  flying  goal 
by  its  very  nature  is  uncertain  and  can  not 
be  defined  at  all,  whereas  Christianity  in  the 
beginning  was  the  only  absolute  certainty 
upon  earth,  defined  in  the  simplest  possible 
words. 

Now  attend!  Look  not  askance  at  your 
neighbor.  See  within. 

If  YOU*  yourself  implicitly  believed  the 
pure  Christianity  of  Christ,  in  all  its  imme¬ 
diate  beauty  and  eternal  cc  sequences,  what 
would  you  do  about  it? 


We  will  give  five  hundred  dollars,  one  hundred 
dollars  each,  for  the  five  letters  from  our  reader- 
editors  which  tell  us,  in  five  hundred  words  or  less,  in 
the  way  most  concrete,  timely  and  helpful  for  the 
men  and  women  of  to-day,  “What  is  a  Christian?” 
Not  what  is  the  ideal  Christian — that  would  be  too 
simple;  but  what  is  the  actual  Christian?  How  nearly 
must  a  man’s  life  approach  the  ideal  Christian  before 
he  may  be  a  Christian  at  all?  How  many  miles  behind 
the  Master  may  he  trudge  and  stumble  and  yet  earn 
his  title  to  be  called  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ — a 
Christian? 

If  we  decide  to  print  any  more  letters  than  the 
five  which  win  prizes,  we  will  pay  ten  dollars  for 
them.  The  editors  of  EVERYBODY’S  will  be  the 
judges  and  the  contest  is  open  to  any  one  who  reads 
these  lines.  The  letters  will  be  judged  for  their  value 
as  practical  definitions  of  Christianity  and  not  for 
literary  merit. 

They  should  reach  us  on  or  before  this  Christmas 
Day.  Please  keep  a  copy  of  your  letter,  to  save  us  the 
expense  of  returning  it. 

You  may  be  interested  in  reading  With  EVERY¬ 
BODY'S  Publishers  this  month,  on  page  863. 

THE  EDITORS. 


“then  old  santy  takes  the 

HARNESS  DOWN  OFF  THE  PEG 
AND  STARTS  TO  HITCH  UP  THE 
REINDEER.’* 


OR  an  adult  to  say  to  a  little, 
innocent,  trusting  child:  “Aw, 
there  ain’t  no  Santa  Claus! 
It’s  just  your  father  and 
your  mother,”  is  something 
so  brutal,  so  revolting  to  the 
moral  sense  that  I  often  find 
myself  earnestly  trying  to  im¬ 
agine  it  taking  place. 

It  isn’t  morbid  of  me.  Really.  It’s  no 


is  so  contrary  a  creature  that  she  can  not 
endure  to  have  any  one  say:  “There!  I 
knew  that  would  be  the  way  of  it.”  Fate 
can  not  stand  it  that  we  should  have  even 
that  much  satisfaction.  So  when  she  hears 
a  mother  say,  with  sucked-in  lower  lip: 
“What  if  Georgie  should” — whatever  the 
horrible  calamity  is — why.  Fate  immediately 
crosses  that  calamity  off  the  list  of  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  tries  to  find  something  else 


more  morbid  than  for  a  mother  to  say:  equally  dreadful,  which  is  not  at  all  diffi- 

“What  if  Georgie  should  find  the  razor,  and  cult  when  there’s  a  boy  about  the  house, 

try  to  whittle  with  it,  and  cut  his  hand  off  So  all  the  mother  has  to  do,  d’ye  see?  is 
at  the  wrist,  and  bleed  to  death?”  You  to  think  up  all  the  horrible  calamities  that 

wouldn’t  call  that  morbid.  You’d  under-  might  occur,  scaring  herself  blue  with  agon- 


stand  at  once  why  she  was  doing  it.  Fate  izing  details,  and  then  Fate,  just  to  be  mu- 
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lish,  won’t  let  the  things  occur.  But  omit 
nothing  in  the  harrowing  category;  it  is  the 
unforeseen  that  happens. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  try  so  hard  to 
imagine  a  grown  person  saying  to  a  child: 
“There  ain’t  any  Santa  Claus.”  I’m  doing 
all  I  can  to  avert  such  a  misfortune. 

Why!  This  wouldn’t  be  any  kind  of  a 
country  at  all,  and  the  heroes  of  our  history, 
from  George  Washington  down,  would  have 
fought,  bled,  and  run  for  oflSce  all  in  vain 
if,  every  evening,  from  now  on  until  the 
25th  prox.,  the  father  did  not  take  little 
Georgie  on  his  knee  and  begin  the  wondrous 
tale: 

“And  just  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  get  dark 
on  Christmas  Eve,  old  Santy  takes  the  har¬ 
ness  down  off  the  peg  and  starts  to  hitch  up 
the  reindeer - ” 

“Why  don’t  he  have  snow-deer?” 

“No,  honey,  that  isn’t  what  it  means. 
You  see,  there’s  three  kinds  of  rain.  There’s 
the  rain  where  you  have  to  take  an  umbrel¬ 
la,  and  there’s  reign,  like,  now,  supposing 
there  was  a  king - ” 

“There’s  a  boy  named  Harry  King  that 
goes  to  my  kindlegarten.  Harry  Adolphus 
King,  and - ” 

“Yes,  dear,  and  then  there’s  rein  like 
what  you  drive  horses  with.  You  remember 
the  deer  we  saw  when  we  went  to 
the  park?  Well,  they're,  wild 
deer - ” 

“Do  they  bite?” 

“No,  they  don’t  bite.  ^ 

They’ve  got  big  horns,  big, 
sprangly  horns, and  they  hook 
with  them.  Old  Santy’s  deer 
he  can  drive  with  reins;  that’s  ^ 

why  they  are  called  reindeer.” 

“Does  his  deer  hook?” 

“Well,  I  s’pect  they  might  hook  Vn 
somebody  they  didn’t  know,  but  not  \  'I 
old  Santy.  He  just  goes  right  up  to  r 
’em  and  slaps  ’em  on  the  flank,  and  I  I 
says:  ‘Hyste  over  there,  you!  Hyste 
over!’  And  they  mind  him.  They  T7 
don’t  think  of  hooking  him.” 

“Would  they  hook  good  little  boys?” 

A  pregnant  question!  Granted  that  un¬ 
welcome  rain  falls  both  up)on  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  isn’t  it  more  satisfactory  for  our 
purposes  that  it  should  barely  sprinkle  a 
weenty-teenty  mite  upon  the  righteous 
while  the  wdcked  come  home  sockin’  wet?  I 
think  so. 

“No,  indeed,  they  wouldn’t  hook  good 


little  boys.  They  like  good  little  boys  who 
brush  their  teeth  every  morning  without 
being  told,  and  run  errands  for  their  mama 
to  the  grocery,  and  go  get  their  papa’s  slip>- 
pers  when  he - ” 

“What  else  does  Santy  Claus  do?” 

“He  opens  the  stable-door  on  Christmas 
Eve  when  it  begins  to  get  dark  and  hooks 
the  door  back  so’s  it  won’t  slam,  and  he 
takes  down  the  harness  from  the  peg,  and 
says:  ‘Here,  Blixen!  Come  get  into  your 
place,  because  to-night  we’re  going  to - ’  ” 

“Is  that  their  names — ‘Blixen’?  Oh,  I 
know.  ’Cause  they  can  go  like  the  very 
blixens.” 

“That’s  one  of  their  names.  Blixen  is  the 
nigh  leader - ” 

“What’s  a  ‘leader’?” 

“Why,  Georgie,  I  told  you  all  that  last 
night.” 

“Tell  me  again.” 

“The  two  reindeer  that  run  in  front  are 
the  leaders.  Blixen  is  the  nigh  leader 
and - ” 

“What’s  ‘nigh’?” 

“Why,  you  see,  Georgie,  old  Santy  sits 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  sleigh-seat - ” 

“What  does  he  sit  there  for?” 

“Because,  when  you’re  driving  a  team, 

the  left-hand  side  is  the  right  side - ” 

“How  is  it  the  right  side?” 

Here  is  where  mama,  busy  with 
her  list,  who’s  to  get  just  a 
Christmas  card  and  who’s 
really  to  get  something,  and 
about  how  much  she  ought  to 
spend  on  each,  considering 
^  what  each  did  last  year — here 

■  t  is  where  mama  should  inter- 

with:  “Georgie,  dear,  if 
you  want  papa  to  tell  you  about 
Santa  Claus,  you  must  keep  still 
I  /  and  let  him  tell  you.  And  listen!  Santa 
Claus  doesn’t  like  for  little  boys  to  ask 
I  too  many  questions.  When  they  ask  too 
^  many,  he  doesn’t  leave  them  any  nice 
T  toys  or  anything;  he  puts  an  old  potato 
or  a  lump  of  coal  into  their  stocking.” 

“What  does  he  do  that  for?” 

“AA-ah!  That’s  just  it.  What  for? 
They  want  what  -  for,  and  they  get  what  - 
for.” 

(So  Santa  Claus  is  in  the  conspiracy  too, 
is  he?  I  declare  I  don’t  see  how  the  human 
race  has  managed  to  get  along  as  far  as  it 
has.  It  isn’t  only  when  we  are  children;  it’s 
till  we  die.  It  isn’t  only  people  who  get 
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tired  of  hearing  it,  pai>a  and  mama  and 
Aunt  Susie;  it’s  all  the  powers,  natural  and 
supernatural  —  All  of  them!  perp)etually 
scolding:  “Don’t  ask  so  many  questions!’’ 
Why,  dad-blame  it  all,  here  we  are,  thrown 
neck  and  crop  into  the  midst  of  the  worst 
mixed-up  mess  of  mysteries  you  almost  ever 
saw,  and  our  only  salvation,  apparently, 
being  to  find  out  “Why?”  and  “What  for?” 
and  “What  makes  it  do  that  way?”  and  yet 
they’re  always  jawing,  “Don’t  ask  so  many 
questions!”  It’s  the  strangest  thing!  What 
are  we  here  for,  anyways,  if  not  to  pry  into 
things  and  twist  her  secrets  out  of  old  Dame 
Nature’s  stingy,  tight-shut  fist?) 

“Well,”  says  papa,  taking  up  his  burden, 
“Donder  and  Blixen  are  the  two  leaders, 
and  the  wheel  reindeer  are  .  .  .  Let  me 
see  .  .  And  papa  gives  a  fine  imitation 
of  a  total  loss  of  memory. 

“Dancer!”  shouts  Georgie  eagerly. 

“Why,  to  be  sure.  Dancer!  And  what’s 
his  partner’s  name  again,  now?” 

“Prancer!” 

“Prancer.  Dancer  and  Prancer.  And 
how  many’s  that?  Count  ’em  on  your  fin¬ 
gers.  Donder  .  .  .  and  Blixen  .  .  .  and 
Dancer  .  .  .  and  Prancer.  .  .  .  How 
many’s  that?” 

“All  but  my  thumb,”  replies  the  first 
class  in  elementary  arithmetic. 

“Yes,  I  know,  but  how  many?  Count 
’em.  Donder — that’s  one,  and  Blixen — 
that’s  two,  and  Dancer’s  three,  and  Prancer 
is — how  many?” 

“Oh,  papa!  You  been  tellin’  stories! 
Hee-ee!  You  been  tellin’  stories!  There’s 
a  white  spnst  on  your  finger-nail  where  you 
told  a  story!” 

“Four  reindeer,  all  going  to  be  hitched  up 
to  the  sleigh  to  carry  Christmas  presents  to 
all  the  little  boys  and  girls!  So  when  Santy 
calls  to  them  to  come  and  be  hitched  up, 
they  come  a-runnin’!  And  he  takes  the 
harness  and  throws  it  on  their  backs,  ker- 
jingr 

“What  makes  it  go  ‘ker-_/t«g’?” 

“Because  it’s  all  over  little  silver  bells. 
.\nd  all  the  time  he’s  hitching  them  up, 
they’re  so  imp>atient  and  in  such  a  hurry  to 
get  away  that  they  stamp  their  feet,  and 
fuss  and  fidget,  and  every  time  they  move 
the  bells  go  jingle-jongle,  jingle-jongle! 

“And  the  boys  are  helping  him — old  San- 
ty’s  boys.  There’s  young  Santa,  he’s  ’most 
as  big  as  his  Pop  now,  and  there’s  Adolf, 
and  Fritzie,  and  Hanslein,  and - ” 


“Ain’t  he  got  any  little  boy  named 
Georgie?” 

“Well,  sir,  if  he  hasn’t,  I  s’pec’  he  wishes 
he  had.  The  boys  are  running  back  and 
forth  with  their  arms  full  of  Christmas  pres¬ 
ents  all  WTapped  up  in  paper  and  the  names 
WTitten  on  them,  who  they’re  to  go  to  and 
all,  and - ” 

“Is  the  little  boys’  mama  there?” 

“Who?  Old  Sis  Claus?  You  betchy. 
She’s  always  on  hand  Christmas  Eve.  She’s 
helping,  too — carrying  things  out  to  the 
sleigh-^olls — oh,  the  cutest  dolls  you  ever 
saw'!  My!  My!  The  sweetest  golden  hair, 
all  ciu'ly,  and  eyes  that  shut  when  they  go 
by-by,  and  doll-wagons  to  ride  them  in,  and 
doll-dishes,  and  doll-houses,  and —  What’s 
the  matter,  mister?  What  are  you  looking 
so  gliun  about?” 

“Ain’t  they  anything  for  little  boys?” 

“Why,  didn’t  I  just  tell  you?  Dolls  and 
doll-w'agons  and  doll - ” 

“Boys  don’t  play  with  dolls!” 

“Oh,  don’t  they?  I  thought  they  did.” 

“Nnnnnnnnah!” 

“Well,  then,  my  lord,  if  it  was  you  help¬ 
ing  carry  out  the  Christmas  presents  what 
would  you  choose?” 

(Here  is  where  papa  gets  a  line  on  Master 
Georgie’s  preferences.) 

“Revolvers!”  cries  Master  Georgie,  thor¬ 
oughly  interested.  “Big,  beeg  shootin’  re¬ 
volvers!  Bang-bang!  Old  burglar  come, 
bang,  bang,  bang — ba-ang!  Kill  him  dead! 
And  his  blood  run  out  on  the  floor  and — on 
the  wall,  and — on  the  chairs,  and — on  the, 
now,  table  and — on  the  .  .  .”  His  eyes  di¬ 
late  as  he  tries  to  think  of  more  objects  for 
the  burglar’s  blood  to  slop  its  crimson  tide 
upon. 

“For  Lord’s  sakes!”  gasps  his  father,  half¬ 
whispering  to  himself  in  awe.  Is  this  sweet, 
innocent,  little  Georgie?  Or  is  that  angel- 
face  only  a  mask  out  of  whose  eye-holes 
glare  the  dead-and-gone?  A  long,  long  line 
of  them  there  is,  all  who  dropf)^  the  dull, 
prosaic  tasks  of  peace  to  follow  gladly  the 
thumping  drum  and  whistling  fife;  a  long, 
long  line  of  them  through  the  backward  cen¬ 
turies,  Indian-fighters,  peasants  who  thrill¬ 
ed  at  the  chance  to  become  food  for  cannon, 
away  back  to  conquering  Normans,  raven¬ 
ing  Danes,  blood-drinking  Celts,  and  Brit¬ 
ons  blue  with  woad,  screeching  at  Caesar's 
legionaries;  farther  back  and  farther  back 
— as  far  back  as  ev’er  they  could  be  called 
men  at  all,  who  grunted  with  fierce  joy  when 
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they  could  give  the  killing  stroke,  and  wild¬ 
ly  exulted  to  see  the  victim  topple  over  and 
lie  sprawling  and  loose  -  jointed!  A  -  ah! 
That’s  being  a  man!  When  you  kill  some¬ 
body. 

“Well,”  says  papa,  “I, hardly  think  there 
will  be  any  revolvers  in  old  Santy’s  sleigh, 
but  I’m  pretty  sure  there  are  boxes  of  sol¬ 
diers  and  building  -  blocks  for  forts  and 
spring-cannons  to  bombard  them  with. 
And  there  will  be  Noah’s  Arks  and  picture- 
books  and  jumping-jacks,  and — oh,  all  kinds 
of  toys  for  little  boys.” 

“The  old  burglar’d  cry,  wouldn’t  he, 
when  he  got  shot,  and  the  blood’d  come  out 
and - ” 

“And  old  Santy,”  says  p>ap>a,  raising  his 
voice  so  as  to  override  Georgie,  “old  Santy 
looks  at  his  watch  and  says:  ‘My  goodness 
me!  Is  it  as  late  as  that?’  And  he  says  to 
Mrs.  Claus,  ‘You’ll  have  to  get  a  move  on, 
old  lady - ’  ” 

“  ‘You’ll  have  to  shake  a  leg,  old  lady,’  ” 
corrects  Georgie,  who  is  letter-perfect  in  the 
dialogue  and  can  prompt  his  father  when 
he  “goes  up”  in  his  lines. 

“  ‘You’ll  have  to  shake  a  leg,  old  lady,’  ” 
papa  accepts  the  phrase  eagerly — anything 
to  get  away  from  the  ble^ing  burglar  — 
“  ‘you’ll  have  to  shake  a  leg,  because  I’ve 
got  lots  of  places  to  go  to  to-night,  and  I 
must  make  an  early  start.  Jump,  you 
young  rascals!’  And  you  better  believe 
they  jump.  Oh,  they  just  fly  around,  and 
finally  they  get  everything  in,  and  old  Sis 
Claus,  she  brings  him  his  overcoat,  and  his 
fur  cap,  and  his  mittens,  and  he  ki^es  them 
all  go^-by - ” 

“And  the  dog,  too?” 

“Yes,  he  says  good-by  to  the  dog,  too. 
Pats  him  on  the  head  and  tells  him,  ‘Not 
this  time.  Rover.  You  can’t  go  with  me 
now.’  And  Mrs.  Claus  asks  him  when  he’ll 
be  home,  and  he  says  along  toward  morning 
sometime  and  for  her  to  look  for  him  when 
she  sees  him.  And  he  climbs  into  the  sleigh 
and  kisses  his  mouth  at  the  reindeer,  ‘Pwsp! 
Pwsp!  Ck-ck-ck-ck!  Gitty  ep,  there.  Bon¬ 
der!  Go  on,  Blixen!’  And  away  they  go, 
like  they  were  shot  out  of  a  gun,  jing-jing, 
jing-jing,  jingle-ingle,  jing-jing.” 

Papa  hesitates  and  little  Georgie  has  to 
ask:  “Nen  what  does  Santy  Claus  do?” 

Ah,  but  it  is  hard  to  take  it  up  from 
there!  And  it  gets  harder  every  year. 

Every  year  the  world  gets  bigger.  I  don’t 
suppose  there  are  so  many  more  children 


than  there  used  to  be,  but  we  are  more 
aware  of  them.  There  are  such  multitudes 
for  whom  engines  must  puff  and  tug  to  drag 
the  long  trains  up  the  grades,  and  ships 
splash  through  the  seas,  all  laden  chock-a- 
block  with  toys.  And  they  must  start  away 
in  hot  weather  to  get  there  in  time.  And  to 
have  one  little  sleigh  set  out  after  dark  that 
evening —  It  is  too  much.  The  imagina¬ 
tion  gives  a  groan  and  its  knees  double  up 
under  it.  Georgie  must  prod  at  it  and  prod 
at  it  before  it  can  stagger  to  its  feet  and 
totter  on  with  the  narration: 


The  sleighbells  jingle  and  the  reindeers’ 
hoofs  patter,  and  the  fat  and  jolly  saint 
clucks  at  them  as  they  leap —  Uppp!  you 
go — from  the  ground  to  the  roof  of  the  sum¬ 
mer-kitchen,  thence  to  the  kitchen  roof — 
Hi,  there!  Upppp!  you  go! — till  at  last  they 
stand  pawing  the  shingles  of  the  comb  of 
the  house  while  old  Santy  drops  down  the 
chimney  to  deliver  the  presents  he  carries 
for  the  little  folks  who  live  there;  they  stand 
there  pawing  and  snorting  steam  out  of 
their  nostrils  till  he  crawls  up  and  out  again, 
takes  the  lines. 
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like  a  little  sailboat  in  a  heavy  sea, 
all  night  long,  and  home  again  at  the 
North  Pole  by  sun-up - 

It  gets  harder  and  harder  every 
year.  The  North  Pole  end  of  it 
isn’t  so  bad;  it’s  the  local  end  of  the 
story  that  taxes  papa’s  strength. 

When  my  grampa  was  a  little  boy 
the  size  of  Georgie  here,  Santa 
Claus — if  there  had  been  any  in  his 
day — could  have  come  down  the 
chimney  like  a  mice.  All  he’d  have 
had  to  look  out  for  would  have  been 
that  when  he  set  his  foot  on  the 
swinging  crane  it  didn’t  let  him  down 
into  the  fire.  When  that  chimney 
was  built  my  grampa ’s  pa  didn’t 
say  to  my  grampa’s  ma,  evenings 
after  supper:  “Well,  Anna,  which’ll 
it  be?  Shall  we  go  to  the  theatre 
or  have  a  wood  fire?  Costs  about  the 
same  either  way.”  When  that  chimney 
was  built,  there  were  all  those  black  wal¬ 
nut  logs  from  the  upper  “dead’nin’  ”  to 
be  got  rid  of  some  way. 

No  difficulty  at  all  then  for  old  Santy  to 
get  down  the  chimney;  hardly  any  when 
they  began  to  burn  soft  coal  in  grates.  But 
when  you  go  to  putting  in  baseburners,  how 
is  Santa  going  to  crawl  out  into  the  room 
without  getting  teetotally  burned  up  alive? 
And  when  you  go  to  building  steam-heated 
apartment  houses  ten  and  twelve  stories 
high  with  not  so  much  as  a  summer-piece 
over  a  sham  fireplace,  how  is  papa  to  be 
convincing  when  he  sings: 

Ho!  Ho!  Ho!  Who  wouldn’t  go? 

Ho!  Ho!  Ho!  Who  wouldn’t  go? 

Up  on  the  house-top,  click,  click,  click! 

Down  through  the  chimney  with  good  Saint  Nick? 

The  path  of  duty  seems  to  be  arduous. 
It  always  is.  But  then  we’ve  got  to  tread 
it,  arduous  or  not.  And  you’d  better  tell 
the  tale  while  yet  you  may.  Maybe  this’ll 
be  your  only  chance.  Maybe  by  this 
time  next  year  the  sixteenth  century,  so 
to  speak,  will  have  dawned  for  Georgie,  and 
he  who  listened  with  wide-expand^  eyes 
and  drying  mouth  to  the  enchanting  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  old  saint  urging  his  fleet  rein¬ 
deer  as  they  go  scooting  straight  up  the  side 
of  a  house — maybe  he  will  look  at  you  next 
year  with  a  smile  pinched  tight  between  his 
lips,  and  out  from  under  one  cornering  eye¬ 
brow,  as  who  should  say:  “Go  wan!  You 
can’t  stuff  me  with  that  any  longer!” 

They  slip  away  from  us  so  imperceptibly. 


A  little  while  ago  and  they  were  all  ours;  a 
little  while  to  come  and  they  will  be  all 
their  own.  The  mind  seeks  a  definite  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  change  occurs — and  seeks 
in  vain,  unless  that  be  the  moment  when 
for  their  own  account  they  boldly  say :  “Ah, 
it’s  just  your  father  and  your  mother!” 

Don’t  hurry  it.  Let  him  find  out  for  him¬ 
self  who  brings  the  presents  Christmas  Eve. 
Let  him  find  out  for  himself  that  the  best 
test  of  truth  we  have  is  not  who  tells  it  to 
us  but  its  probability.  Disillusionize  him, 
if  you  will,  as  to  other  myths;  let  him  have 
the  dismal  truth  from  you  that  no  amount 
of  faithful  eating  of  the  crust  will  ever  put 
the  faintest  wave  into  his  paintbrush  hair; 
explain  to  him,  if  you  must,  that  it  is  the 
moon  that  makes  the  tides  and  not  the 
steamers  shoving  the  water  before  them  in 
and  out  the  bay;  but  spare  the  myth  of 
Santa  Claus.  It’s  too  sacred,  somehow’. 

And  yet,  why  should  it  be?  It  isn’t 
ancient.  Old  Santy  isn’t  so  very  old. 
Neither  is  he  universal.  Little  Mike  Baci- 
galuppK),  who  lives  over  back  by  the  hollow, 
doesn’t  get  his  Christmas  presents  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  and  it  is  not  Santa  Claus  who 
brings  them.  The  morning  of  All  Souls’ 
Day  is  when  little  Mike  turns  the  house  up¬ 
side  dowm,  searching  for  the  gifts  hidden  in 
the  most  unlikely  places  by  Uncle  Joe  or 
Cousin  Tony  or  Aunt  Assunta — whoever  of 
near  kin  to  little  Mike  is  dead  within  his 
knowledge.  For  it  is  the  spooks  who  bring 
his  presents  on  the  Eve  of  All  Souls  when 
spooks  do  walk  most  specially.  And  you’d 
better  believe  that  little  Mike  doesn’t  peek 
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that  night  the  way  some  children  do  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

In  some  places,  too,  it  is  still  Knecht  Ru- 
precht  who  comes,  and  the  pictures  of  him 
show  the  birch-rod  he  carries  to  pallywhack 
naughty  boys  and  girls.  And  if  they’re 
very,  very  naughty,  and  give  back-talk  to 
their  dear  parents,  and  make  up  wicked 
snoots  at  old  people,  he  has  a  bag  upon  his 
back  to  put  them  in  and  carry  them  off. 
Yes,  sir!  In  the  pictures  you  can  see  them 
with  their  heads  sticking  out,  hollering, 
“Murder!  Watch!” 

Santa  Claus  has  always  been  in  my  time, 
and  maybe  around  New  York  he’s  always 
been  ever  since  the  Dutch  landed;  but  out 
where  I  come  from,  when  my  two  grampas 
were  little  boys,  he  hadn’t  been  heard  of  even. 

The  people  of  one  of  my  grampas  came 
into  the  state  by  the  Western  Reserve,  in  a 
Conestoga  wagon.  They  said  “wash-basin” 
when  they  meant  “wash-pan.”  So  you  may 
understand  how  it  was  that  this  grampa’s 
pa  should  have  been  out  hauling  fodder 
when  a  man  going  by  hailed  him  with: 
“Why,  Uncle  Billy,  whutch  workin’  to-day 
for?  Don’t  you  know  what  day  ’tis?” 

“Why,  no.  ’Tain’t  Sunday,  is  it?” 

“No,  ’tain’t  Sunday,  but  it  might  ’bout’s 
well  be.  It’s  Christmas.” 

“Is  that  so!”  exclaimed  my  grampa’s  pa. 
“Let’s  see.  Comes  on  the  twenty-fifth, 
does  it?  Monday  was  the  twenty-first, 
Tuesday  was  the  twenty-second —  Yes, 
sir,  it  is.”  So  he  unhitched  the  team  and 
put  ’em  in  the  bam,  and  went  to  the  house 
and  dressed  up  in  his  Sunday-go-to-meetin’s, 
and  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  had 
a  word  of  prayer.  And  that  was  the  kind 
of  Christmas  this  particular  grji-mpa  of 
mine  had  when  he  was  little.  Not  a  sylla¬ 
ble  of  Santa  Claus. 

My  other  grampa’s  p>eople  came  into  the 
state  by  the  way  of  Cumberland  Gap  and 
then  across  the  river.  They  said  “bucket” 
when  they  meant  “pail.”  So  you  can  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  weren’t  such  Puritans  as 
to  hate  Christmas  or  to  forget  it.  A  whop¬ 
ping  big  turkey  spun  on  a  string  before  the 
fire  and  smelled  the  house  all  up  whilst  it 
was  roasting;  there  were  mince-pies  and  all 
kinds  of  eating  till  a  body  like  to  bu’st,  and 
I  won’t  be  sure,  but  I  think  there  was  some¬ 
thing  ladled  out  of  a  barrel  in  the  comer  of 
the  room  into  a  big  yellow  cn  ck  and  beaten 
up  with  eggs  and  cream  and  brown  sugar 
and  nutmeg. 


And  this  gramp>a’s  pia  took  four  chairs 
and  set  them  in  the  middle  of  the  big  kitchen 
like  a  hollow  square  with  the  seats  inward, 
and  drap)ed  bed-clothes  around  them  and 
got  in  himself  and  squatted  down,  and  told 
little  Dilly —  That  was  what  they  called 
my  grampa  when  he  was  little  like  Georgie 
— told  Dilly  to  watch  and  see  what  hap- 
pjened.  And  pretty  soon  up  px)pp)ed  the 
fimniest  little  man  with  a  hook-nose  and  a 
hump>-back  that  talked  in  such  a  squalling 
voice  that  little  Dilly  flopp>ed  on  the  floor, 
like  a  fish  on  the  bank.  Yes,  it  was  Mr. 
Punch.  Oh,  there  was  a  whole  long  stor>’ 
of  it,  but  after  Mr.  Punch  had  led  a  gay  life, 
the-yah,  now  .  .  .  the-yah  .  .  .  well,  I 
s’p>ose  I  might  as  well  out  with  it — the  Div- 
vle  came  after  him.  M r.  Punch  didn’t  want 
to  go.  Make  ’ny  difference;  he  had  to  go. 
Mr.  Punch  started  to  run  and  the  Diwle 
after  him.  .  .  . 

Well,  anyvi’ays,  that  was  the  kind  of  a 
Christmas  this  grampja  had  when  he  was  a 
little  boy.  No  Santa  Claus.  No  hanging  up 
stockings. 

Christmas  gifts,  though.  Now,  s’p>osin’ 
I  was  to  meet  you  that  day,  we’d  try  to  see 
which  could  say:  “Christmas  gift!”  first, 
and  whichever  one  didn't  say  it  first  (like  it 
would  be  you)  would  have  to  give  to  the 
one  that  did  say  it  first  (like  it  would  be  me) 
some  kind  of  a  treat — a  handful  of  hazel¬ 
nuts  or  a  stick  of  candy,  or,  if  we  were  grown 
p>ersons,  a  ladleful  of  the  stuff  in  the  yellow 
crock  I  sp)oke  of. 

Do  you  know  what  I  think?  I  think  that 
Santa  Claus  didn’t  get  to  our  p)art  of  the 
country  until  those  p)eople  did  who,  having 
notions  about  liberty  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  discovered  along  about  1848  that 
they  would  enjoy  better  health  and  live 
longer  if  they  got  right  out  of  Germany. 

They  came  to  this  country  and  they 
brought  Santa  Claus  with  them.  Do  you 
remember — it’s  been  a  long  time  since  I 
heard  the  word — that  there  used  to  be  an¬ 
other  name  for  Santa  Claus — Kriss  Kringle? 
That  was  our  clumsy  Ommericonner 
tongues  trying  to  say  the  imfamiliar  words, 
“Christ  kindl’,”  for  in  the  southern  pwirts  of 
Germany  Santa  Claus,  w’ho  displaced  the 
cruel  Knecht  Ruprecht,  was  himself  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  Christ-child,  who  came  this 
Holy  Night  bringing  good  gifts. 

And  of  all  the  tales  they  tell  this  tide 
that  is  the  sweetest  one,  I  think:  how,  out 
in  the  countr>',  a  mile  or  so  from  Bethlehem, 
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there  were  sheep-herders,  staying  up  all 
night  to  drive  the  wolves  away  from  the 
sheep.  And  as  they  sat  on  the  ground  be¬ 
side  their  little  fire,  they  talked  among 
themselves  about  how  hard  it  was  for  poor 
folks  to  get  along;  how  there  were  wolves 
that  attacked  them,  too,  and  how  there  was 
no  one  to  drive  the  wolves  away  from  poor 
folks;  no  one  to  rescue  them. 

And  all  of  a  sudden  the  red  glow  of  their 
fire  faded  into  ashes  because  a  bright  light 
— brighter  than  any  electric  light;  they  had 
to  shade  their  eyes — shone  all  around  them. 
And  there  stood  an  angel!  The  silver  feath¬ 
ers  of  his  wings  were  trembling  yet  from  his 
flying  down  to  them.  They  were  scared  at 
first,  but  the  angel  said:  “Don’t  be  afraid. 
I’ve  brought  you  good  news.  The  Rescuer 
you  were  wishing  for  is  just  now  bom. 
Right  over  there  in  Bethlehem.  And  this 
is  how  you  can  tell:  The  baby  is  wrapped 
up  in  cloths  and  lying  in  a  manger.” 

And  when  he  said  that,  the  sky,  which  had 
only  had  tiny  stars  twinkling  in  it  and  the 
pale  Milky  Way  slanted  across  it,  was  all 
full  of  other  angels  singing.  And  the  song 
they  sung  was  all  about  “Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  among  men.” 

The  shepherds  hardly  dared  to  breathe 
for  fear  they’d  lose  one  lovely  note.  It 
wasn’t  only  that  the  voices  were  so  sweet 
and  blended  so  beautifully:  it  was  the  words 
of  the  song.  Heaven  itself  had  come  right 
down  to  them —  To  them!  Poor  folks  that 
everybody  picked  on! — to  promise  a  Res¬ 
cuer,  and  that  men  were  going  to  be  kind 
and  gentle  to  each  other,  and  not  collect  in 


mobs  and  sweep  across  the  country,  killing 
and  murdering,  and  burning  down  villages, 
and  plundering  and  destroying.  “Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  among  men!” 

But  the  sweet  song  ended,  and  the  angels 
all  went  back  into  heaven,  and  it  was  dark¬ 
er  than  ever,  only  the  tiny  stars  pricked  into 
the  sky  and  the  faint  Milky  Way  overhead; 
only  the  dull  glow  of  the  dying  fire,  and  over 
there,  across  the  fields,  in  Bethlehem,  a  light 
moving  where  some  one  was  still  up. 

They  drew  a  long,  quivering  breath.  Oh, 
that  the  song  might  have  lasted  a  little 
longer! 

But  if  it  was  dark  around  them,  a  bright 
hope  blazed  in  their  hearts.  They  ran 
through  the  blackness  to  Bethlehem  to  see 
this  thing  which  was  come  to  pass.  And 
when  they  got  to  the  cave  where  the  cattle 
were  kept  they  found  Joseph,  and  asked  if 
they  might  see  the  baby.  And  Mary,  weak 
and  faint  yet  from  her  struggle,  turned  back 
the  cover  from  the  face  of  the  little  one 
sleeping  on  the  hay  .  .  .  and  it  was 
Jesus.  .  .  . 

As  we  picture  it  to  ourselves,  our  hands 
press  themselves  together,  p>alm  to  palm, 
and  we  sink  upon  our  knees.  .  .  . 

Is  this  only  another  pretty  story  that 
they  tell  us  when  we’re  little,  that  we’re 
expected  to  outgrow? 

Is  there  no  hope  for  us?  Are  we  to  hear 
forever  the  crash  of  cannon  and  the  snarling 
scream  of  shells,  and  never  again  the  angeU 
singing,  “Peace  on  earth,  go^  will  among 
men”? 


“Still  Jim” — the  hero  of  Honor^  Willsie’s  new  serisU — is  introduced  on  page  721. 
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cost  of  past  wars  will 
be  of  little  use  to  us  in 

T  estimating  the  cost  of 

the  present  European 
war,  for  each  of  the  im- 
l  ^1  portant  factors  of  cost 

^0/  enormously  increas- 

ed  even  since  the  last 
great  conflict  was  waged. 

The  factors  which  I  shall  consider  are 
three:  the  cost  price  of  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  themselves;  the  losses  resulting  from 
interruption  of  production  by  withdrawing 
men  from  industry;  and  the  loss  of  human 
capital  in  the  destruction  of  life. 

I  do  not  take  into  account  the  destruction 
of  the  human  moniunents,  such  as  cathe¬ 
drals  or  art  collections  that  have  belonged 
to  successive  ages,  for  there  is  no  possibility 
of  predicting  the  extent  of  such  ravages; 
and  the  values,  besides,  are  not  wholly  es¬ 
timable  in  terms  of  money.  Nor  do  I  at¬ 
tempt  to  measure  the  destruction  of  mere 
physical  improvements — the  railways,  the 
bridges,  the  public  and  private  buildings 
which  have  bwn  paid  for  through  the  cen¬ 
turies — since  the  extent  of  this  destruction 
likewise  can  not  be  measured  in  money. 

Consider  the  increase  in  the  first  factor: 
never  before  has  there  been  a  conflict  bring¬ 
ing  so  many  millions  of  men  face  to  face. 
Neither  Frederick  the  Great  nor  Napoleon 
in  the  wildest  burst  of  imagination  could 
have  pictured  the  gigantic  war-plant  now 
in  use.  For  example,  Napoleon  dined  peace¬ 
fully  on  one  side  of  the  Danube  while  the 
Austrians  were  on  the  other.  To-day  the 
effective  bearing  of  campaign  cannons  is 
from  three  to  four  miles. 

The  second  factor  shows  a  similar  devel¬ 
opment.  As  a  single  instance,  take  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pig-iron.  About  1750,  100,000 
tons  were  produced  per  year  in  the  whole  of 


Europe;  in  1850,  238,000  tons.  That  is  not 
now  the  output  of  a  single  day’s  manufac¬ 
ture  in  the  world. 

As  for  the  human  factor,  not  only  has  no 
earlier  conflict  involved  so  many  millions 
of  men,  but  the  economic  value  of  a  human 
being  has  never  before  been  so  high. 


THE  COST  OF  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 

In  estimating  this  element,  the  length  of 
the  war  is  of  course  supremely  important. 
What,  then,  are  the  possibilities  of  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  present  war? 

In  1877  von  Moltke  wrote:  “We  admit 
that  there  will  be  no  renewal  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  nor  of  the  Seven  Years’  War. 
Nevertheless,  when  millions  of  men  shall 
line  up  to  face  one  another  and  shall  wage 
desperate  war  against  each  other  for  their 
national  existence,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  matter  will  be  solved  by  a  few  vic¬ 
tories.” 

Leer,  a  German  general,  considered  that 
this  Var  would  last  from  one  to  two  years, 
and  M.  Jean  de  Bloch,  in  his  work  entitled 
“La  Guerre,”  considered  the  time  limit 
mentioned  by  the  German  general  as  a 
minimum. 

When  we  estimate  that  the  war  will  last 
six  months,  we  think  we  are  within  rather 
than  beyond  the  limits  of  probability. 

It  is  evident  that  the  belligerents  expect 
the  war  to  cost  an  enormous  sum,  even  if 
waged  for  only  this  short  jieriod. 

In  Germany  the  Reichstag  authorized 
extraordinary  exp>enditures  amovmting  to 
$1,2^0,000,000,  to  proceed  from  a  loan,  and 
$75,000,000  from  the  gold  and  silver  stock 
of  the  empire. 

The  mobilization  of  the  Austrian  army 
since  the  end  of  1912  has  drained  its 
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budget.  I  do  not  know  how  great  a  loan 
the  Austrian  government  can  place. 

The  French  government  obtained  au¬ 
thorization,  on  August  5th,  for  a  si>ecial 
credit  of  $600,000,000,  and  further  author¬ 
ization  to  open  by  decree  all  credits  that 
might  become  necessary. 

The  British  Government  obtained  a  cred¬ 
it  of  $500,000,000.  This  is  added  to  the 
credits  already  voted  for  the  army  and 
navy. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  know,  even  from  the 
official  statements,  exactly  how  many  men 
are  at  the  front  in  France,  England,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  In  a  study  published  by  the  Military 
Review  of  the  German  army  staff.  Captain 
Henk  states  as  a  prevision: 


would  be  deprived  of  available  cash  for  a 
year  and  a  half. 

And  to  the  daily  expenditure  for  men  and 
horses  must  be  added  the  consumption  of 
munition,  the  wear  and  tear  of  clothing, 
arms,  cannons,  the  destruction  of  railroads, 
bridges,  etc.  War  destroys  everything  and 
produces  nothing. 

We  have  spoken  only  of  the  land  armies. 
But  the  vessels  on  the  sea  devour  moun¬ 
tains  of  coal,  and  wear  out  their  machines. 
Heavy  cannon  deteriorate  rapidly  after  a 
certain  limited  number  of  shots. 

To  the  above  estimates  must  be  added 
the  more,  or  less  entire  destruction  of  forts, 
entrenched  camps,  etc. 

II 


Soldiers  Soldiers 

Geiraany 3,000,000  France  _  3,000,000 

Austria  .  2,000,000  Russia  .  4,000,000 

12,000,000 

To  these  must  be  added  700,000  English¬ 
men  whom  the  German  officer  had  not 
counted  upon.  And  it  is  well  known  that 
the  English  soldier  is  as  expensive  as  he 
is  worthy.  But  let  that  be.  We  will  keep 
the  figure  at  12,000,000. 

What  is  the  cost  of  a  soldier  in  a  cam¬ 
paign?  A  German,  Herr  Riehl,  estimates 
the  cost  price  between  10  and  12  marks,  or 
$2.50  to  $3.00  per  day.  The  estimates  made 
in  Great  Britain  and  France  vary  between 
these  two  figures.  Twelve  million  men  at 
$2.50  make  $30,000,000  a  day.  If  the 
war  lasts  six  months,  the  figure  will  be 
$5,400,000,000. 

Now,  what  are  the  amounts  of  capital 
available  in  each  coimtry? 

The  report  of  the  English  Census  of  Pro¬ 
duction  of  1907,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  W.  Flux, 
estimates  that  during  this  year  a  sum  be¬ 
tween  $1,600,000,000  and  $1,700,000,000 
served  to  provide  for  additions  to  stocks  of 
durable  goods  for  personal  enjoyment,  and 
for  new  capital  investments  at  home  and 
abroad. 

This  sum  added  to  the  estimates  for 
France  —  $800,000,000,  and  Germany  — 
$1,200,000,000,  results  in  a  minimum  figure 
of  $3,600,000,000. 

So  four  months  of  warfare  would  suffice 
to  exhaust  the  available  annual  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  If 
the  war  lasted  six  months,  the  three  nations 


LOSSES  RESULTING  FROM  NON-PRODUCTION 

This  is  an  element  equally  important  in 
the  cost  of  war.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  for  the  entire  length  of  the  conflict, 
12,000,000  men  are  taken  away  from  their 
usual  occupations.  What  is  the  value  of 
those  men? 

If  we  compare  the  two  industrial  censuses 
of  France  and  Germany,  we  find  the  active 
population  as  follows: 


France  Germany 

Men  .  13,027,000  18,620,000 

Women  .  7,693,000  9,578,000 


20,720,000  28,198,000 

Most  of  the  military  authors  who  have 
studied  the  economic  capacity  of  nations 
to  sustain  war,  have  sought  to  prove  that 
those  who  have  the  larger  agricultural  p>opu- 
lation  are  in  better  condition  than  the 
others. 

We  find  that  agriculture  comprises  in 
F ranee  forty-two  p)er  cent,  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation,  and  in  Germany  thirty-four  and  one- 
half  p>er  cent.  Therefore  the  war  will  be 
more  deeply  felt  by  the  active  population 
of  Germany  than  by  that  of  France. 

It  must  be  noted  that  war  does  not  take 
all  the  men  of  the  active  population.  If  we 
accept  Captain  Henk’s  figures  as  exact,  the 
soldiers  in  a  state  of  war  represent  twenty- 
three  por  cent,  for  France  and  sixteen  por 
cent,  for  Germany  of  the  active  population. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  strongest  who  are  ta¬ 
ken,  and  their  presence  in  the  army  means 
an  empty  place  in  the  fields  and  factories, 
and  thereby  is  production  impoded. 
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We  do  not  possess  in  France  nor  in  Ger¬ 
many  a  census  allowing  us  to  establish  the 
value  oi  the  yearly  production  of  each  of 
those  two  countries.  The  best  estimate  for 
the  amount  of  salaries  distributed  annually 
in  France  would  be  $4,000,000,000.  It  is 
evident  that  all  salaries  are  not  stopped. 
Yet  it  would  not  be  rash  to  estimate  the 
real  loss  of  salaries  at  $1,500,000,000. 

The  active  population  of  Germany  is 
thirty-six  p)er  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
France.  The  loss  of  salaries  for  that  coun¬ 
try  therefore  would  be  $2,000,000,000. 

We  may  estimate  that  salaries  represent 
on  an  average  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
production,  and  the  cost  of  services  such  as 
transportation,  etc.  Six  months'  warfare 
would  therefore  represent  a  loss  of  $3,000,000,- 
000  for  France  and  $5,280,000,000  for  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  United  Kingdom  will  be  less  affected 
than  France  and  Germany.  According  to 
the  Census  of  Production,  porsons  employ¬ 
ed  in  agriculture  and  industry  total  9,308,- 
000.  The  value  of  production  of  each  p>er- 
son  is  estimated  at  $510.  Lord  Kitchener 
intends  to  put  on  foot  an  army  of  700,000 
men.  For  a  service  of  only  six  months, 
therefore,  it  represents  an  industrial  loss  of 
$178,500,000. 

The  working  value  of  the  Russian  is  much 
lower;  but  the  Russian  army  will  number 
at  least  4,000,000  soldiers.  Estimating  their 
productive  value  at  about  half  that  of  the 
Frenchman  or  the  German,  4,000,000  men 
during  six  months  will  entail  a  loss  of 
$400,000,000. 

Belgium  is  prodigiously  active.  The  pro¬ 
ductive  value  of  her  work  must  be  equal  to 
the  English.  According  to  the  census  of 
1896,  her  industrial  population  numbered 
1,130,000.  Since  then  her  population  has 
increased  and  production  has  received  an 
enormous  development.  Therefore,  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  will  place  Belgium’s  loss 
on  industrial  production  at  $288,000,000. 

In  these  values  I  spoak  neither  of  Servia 
nor  of  Japan.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  value  of  lost  production  is: 

France .  |:},000,000,000 

Germany  .  4,120,000,000 

Great  Britain .  178,000,000 

Belgium  .  288,000.(X)0 

Russia  .  400,000,000 


III 

LOSSES  OF  HUMAN  CAPITAL  . 

Man  is  a  capital  whose  value  has  been 
most  variously  estimated.  In  general,  he 
has  been  attributed  a  value  inferior  to  that 
he  really  possesses.  The  celebrated  actu¬ 
ary,  M.  Barriol,  gives  the  following  figures: 


United  States .  14,720 

Great  Britain  .  4,140 

German  Empire .  3,380 

France .  2,900 

Austria-Hungary  .  2,620 

Belgium  .  2,560 

Russia  in  Europe .  2,020 


How  much  human  capital  will  the  war 
devour? 

According  to  the  works  of  army  doctors, 
a  conservative  estimate  of  the  proportion 
of  losses  to  the  number  of  combatants  would 
be  ten  pier  cent.  If  we  divide  this  propx)r- 
tionately  to  the  numbers  of  the  armies  and 
the  value  of  the  men,  we  should  find: 


Losses  Value  in  Dollars 


Fur  Great  Britain 

. .  70,000  men 

$289,800,000 

Germany . 

...  :«X),000  “ 

1,014,000,000 

France  . 

...  300,000  “ 

870,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 

. ..  200,000  “ 

.544,000,000 

Belgium  . 

. . .  20,000  “ 

51,200,000 

Russia  in  Europe  . 

...  400,000  “ 

808,000,000 

$:{,578,00(),()00 

I  do  not  count  the  depreciation  for  men 
who  die  of  illness  in  the  hospitals.  In  1870 
the  figure  for  Germans  admitted  for  illness 
into  hospitals  was  380,000;  in  Manchuria 
the  figure  for  Japanese  was  554,000. 

By  antiseptic  methods  wounded  men  are 
now  cured  who  were  formerly  lost.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  a  certain  number  of  men  cured 
of  their  wounds  will  be  as  valid  as  before. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  will  feel  the  effects 
all  their  lives.  They  w'ill  have  contracted 
infirmities  which  will  have  lessened  their 
productive  pxjwer.  However,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  number  this  loss  of  human 
cap)itai,  which  must  nevertheless  be  added 
to  that  of  the  disapp>eared. 

The  various  calculations  made  above, 
therefore,  give  the  following  totals  for  six 
months’  warfare: 


Cost  price  of  military  operations  . . .  $.5, 400, 000, 000 

Value  of  the  lost  production  .  7,986,000,000 

Value  of  lost  human  capital  .  3,578,000,000 


7,986,000,000 


$16,964,000, 0(K) 


UNDER  THE 
SPREADING 
CHESTNUT 
TREE 


Editor's  Note — Though  tht  sign  is  the 
Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its 
youth.  MV  shall  gladly  pay  for  available 
anecdotes.  Address  all  manuscripts  to 
‘‘The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped, 
addressed  envelope. 


George  Ade  is  said  to  have  introduced  a 
speaker  at  a  banquet  by  remarking: 

“Two  towns  in  Indiana  lay  claim  to  the  honor 
of  Mr.  Blank’s  birthplace.”  (A  pause  during 
which  Mr.  Blank  strove  to  look  modestly  de¬ 
precating.)  “Warsaw  states  that  he  was  bom 
in  Kokomo,  and  Kokomo  insists  that  the 
honor  belongs  to  Warsaw.” 


Foster  considers  himself  a  great  baseball  fan. 
On  one  occasion,  leaving  his  office  a  little  late 
for  the  game,  he  ran  all  the  way  to  the  ball  park 
and  arrived  breathless. 

“How  is  the  score?”  he  panted. 

“Nothing  and  nothing,  fourth  inning,”  re¬ 
plied  the  gatekeeper. 

“That’s  fine!”  exclaimed  Foster.  “I  haven’t 
missed  anything  by  being  late,  after  all.” 

O' 

The  Honorable  V’ictor  Murdock,  of  Kansas, 
was  one  day  expatiating  upon  the  wonders  of 
that  state  to  a  group  in  the  House  cloak-room, 
and  he  told  this  tale: 

“A  stranger  from  the  East  was  proceeding 
through  a  certain  section  of  Kansas  when  he  ob¬ 
served  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  tall  chim¬ 
ney  rising  above  the  monotonous  level  of  the 
prairie. 

“W'hat  is  that  chimney  used  for?”  he  asked 
the  man  with  him,  a  native.  “Somebody  build¬ 
ing  a  factory  in  this  God-forsaken  quarter?” 


“That  ain’t  no  chimney,”  said  the  other. 
“That’s  Hank  Lewis’s  well.  Cyclone  come 
along  an’  turned  her  inside  out.” 

sr 

The  horse  had  mn  away,  and  was  tangled  up 
in  the  wire  fence  at  the  side  of  the  muddy  road. 
Its  half-witted  owner  had  kicked  and  sworn  and 
tried  to  lift  the  animal  till  he  was  out  of  sorts . 
and  covered  with  mud. 

A  well-groomed  man  came  along,  took  in  the 
situation,  and  suggested:  “Spring  the  fence 
back,  then  he  can  get  his  feet  free.” 

The  owner  of  the  horse  did  as  he  was  told. 
“Now  give  him  a  cut  with  the  whip  and  he’ll 
get  up  himself.” 

This  the  owner  also  did.  Then  he  looked  at 
the  horse,  up  and  ready  for  travel,  looked  at 
himself  covered  with  mud,  and  looked  at  the 
immaculate  gentleman  in  the  road.  Wrath 
filled  his  soul. 

“Well,”  he  grumbled,  “thank  you  just  as 
much  as  if  you’d  helped  me.” 

sr 

There’s  a  Yankee  landlord  on  the  Maine 
coast  who  keeps  his  old  hulk  of  a  summer  hotel 
filled  every  year  with  well-to-do  guests  from 
the  cities,  who  pay  high  prices  for  the  won¬ 
derful  scenery  and  the  good  meals,  philo¬ 
sophically  accepting  the  bleak  rooms,  the 
shabby  wall-paper,  and  the  threadbare  up¬ 
holstery.  A  New  York  man  asked  him, 
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toward  the  dose  of  his  season,  how  he  had 
been  doing. 

“Wal,”  the  Yankee  replied,  “I’ve  just  been 
going  over  the  books,  and  we’ve  netted  about 
seventeen  thousand  dollars  this  season.  I  reck¬ 
on  if  we  do  as  well  another  year  I’ll  paper  the 
parlor!’’ 

0 

Little  Bobby’s  father  was  a  doctor,  and 
Bobby  liked  nothing  better  than  to  take  his 
father’s  case  in  one  hand,  his  overcoat  in  the 
other,  and  go  down  the  street  for  a  block  or  two 
to  some  imaginary  patient.  One  winter’s  ilay, 
when  he  started  out  he  forgot  to  dose  the 
door. 

“Bobby,”  called  mother’s  voice  sweetly, 
“please  close  the  door.”  But  Bobby  was  in  a 
hurry  and  went  on. 

“Robert,”  came  father’s  sterner  voice,  “close 
that  door.” 

Bobby  returned  and  closed  the  door.  Some 
time  later  he  came  in  quietly,  put  up  the  case 
and  overcoat,  and  started  up-stairs. 

“Bobby,”  said  mother,  ingratiatingly,  “how’s 
your  patient?” 

“Dead,”  was  the  laconic  answer.  “Gone 
dead  while  I  was  shutting  that  old  door.” 

0 

The  impecunious  artist  had  brought  home  a 
bottle  of  medicine  for  his  small  daughter.  It 
was  unpleasant -looking  stuff,  and  she  demurred 
at  taking  it. 

“But,”  pleaded  her  father,  “poor  old  dad  has 
spent  his  last  dollar  for  this  medicine.” 

Touched,  the  child  took  the  draft. 

But  a  little  later  she  sidled  up  to  her  father. 
“Dad,”  she  said,  “if — if  you  think  you  could  af¬ 
ford  it,  I’d  like  to  frow  this  up.” 

0 

A  traveler  bought  a  ticket  and  then,  going 
out  on  the  platform,  said:  “How  soon  does  the 
train  start?” 

“Why,  there  she  goes  now,”  said  a  porter. 
“You’ve  just  missed  her.” 

The  traveler  kept  on  the  line  and  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  the  train  with  all  his 
might.  But  in  a  few  minutes  he  came  trudg¬ 
ing  back. 

A  laughing  crowd  had  gathered.  “Well,  did 
you  catch  her?”  asked  the  porter. 

“No,”  said  the  traveler,  “but,  by  jings,  I 
made  her  puff.” 

0 

The  Swede  knew  that  he  was  incompetent, 
but  he  needed  the  job  very  badly  indeed.  The 
farmer  saw  at  a  ^nce  that  he  was  a  green 
hand,  but  he  was  urgently  in  need  of  help. 


So  an  arrangement  was  made.  After  dinner 
the  farmer  sent  his  new  hand  down  to  plow 
a  held,  and  a  few  moments  later  followed 
him.  Peering  from  the  concealment  of  a  clump 
of  bushes,  he  observed  for  some  time  the  frantic 
but  futile  efforts  of  his  hand  to  run  a  straight 
furrow.  Finally  the  Swede  came  to  a  discour¬ 
aged  halt,  mopped  his  brow,  and  addressed  the 
horses  wearily. 

“Oh,  well  then,  go  wherever  you  please,”  he 
said.  “It  all  ban  got  to  be  plowed  anyway.” 

0 

Old  Jake  Schmidt,  who  worked  in  a  railway 
freight-house,  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and 
despite  the  rule  of  the  company  against  smok¬ 
ing  in  that  building,  Jake  was  always  puffing 
away  on  his  old  pipe. 

One  day  the  division  superintendent  happen¬ 
ed  along  and  went  over  to  Jake,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion,  he  afterward  admitted,  of  discharging 
him. 

“Do  you  smoke  much?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  replied  Jake,  “I  shmoke  all  de  time.” 

“I  guess  you  don’t  know  who  I  am,  do  you?” 
asked  the  superintendent. 

“No,”  replied  Jake  listlessly,  “I  don’t  know 
who  you  are.” 

“Well,  I’m  Mr.  McCoy,  superintendent  of 
this  railroad.” 

“Dat’s  a  fine  job  you  got,”  replied  Jake. 
“Take  care  of  it.” 

Jake  still  has  his  job. 

0 

One  day  a  group  of  San  Francisco  stevedores 
were  lunching  in  a  sheltered  nook  on  a  wharf. 
One  of  them  went  across  the  street  for  a  plug 
of  tobacco,  and  during  his  absence  another  sub¬ 
stituted  for  his  tin  of  pale  coffee  and  milk  his 
own  tin  of  milkless  black  coffee. 

When  the  first  stevedore  returned  to  his 
lunch,  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  have  heard  of  clever 
thieves,  but  to  swipe  the  milk  out  of  a  guy’s 
coffee  is  sure  going  some!” 

0 

In  honor  of  a  visit  paid  to  his  plant  by  the 
governor  of  the  state,  an  automobile  manufac¬ 
turer  once  had  a  complete  car  assembled  in 
something  like  seven  minutes. 

Some  weeks  after  this  feat  was  heralded  in 
the  daily  papers,  the  ’phone  at  the  factory  rang 
vigorously. 

“Is  it  true  that  you  assembled  a  car  in  seven 
minutes  at  your  factory?”  the  voice  asked. 

“Yes,”  came  the  reply.  “Why?” 

“Oh,  nothing,”  said  the  calm  inquirer,  “only 
I’ve  got  the  car!” 
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TIANS?”,  on  page  843,  HVHISlJ 
won’t  you  please  read 
that  before  reading  any 
further  here,  and  then 
come  back  here  if  you  care  to?  You  will 
miss  a  lot  if  you  don’t  read  that  article. 

This  war  is  a  shocking  thing  to  Christians. 

Some  timid  souls  go  the  length  of  fearing 
that  Christianity  has  proved  a  failure,  not 
realizing  that  the  very  excess  of  their  shock 
and  horror  is  positive  proof  of  the  steady 
advance  Christianity  is  making. 

War  has  always  been  horrible.  This  one 
is  the  crown  of  horrors,  not  only  because  it 
is  so  huge,  not  only  because  Christian  na¬ 
tions  are  fighting  Christian  nations,  but 
especially  because  most  of  the  Christian 
nations  have  been  making  very  real  progress 
toward  general  peace.  That  seems  to  us 
the  only  rational  explanation  for  the  ex¬ 
quisite  horror  in  all  Christian  hearts  at  this 
time. 

Progress  is  ever  slow  and  painful.  The 
Almighty  has  so  ordered  it.  The  individu¬ 
al,  the  race,  must  climb  over  failures  and 
through  humiliations  into  glory.  We  do 
not  know  why.  If  the  Creator  had  wanted 
a  race  of  angels.  He  could  have  made  us  so 
out  of  hand.  We  susp)ect  that  He  wants  us 
to  be  what  we  will  be  when  we  have  fought 
the  good  fight. 

In  our  humble  moods,  no  individual  of 
us  can  see  that  he  amounts  to  a  great  deal 
in  terms  of  Almightiness,  even  after  he  has 
fought  the  fight  with  some  measure  of 
\'ictory.  But  when  we  consider  the  race 
and  its  struggle  upward  through  thousands 
of  years  from  a  state  of  savagery,  where 
ev’ery  man’s  hand  was  against  his  brother, 
to  our  own  day,  where  millions  on  millions 
of  men  down  in  their  souls  are  ashamed  to 
have  their  hands  against  their  brothers 
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J)xLJ^JU)  i  O  very  real  achievements 
of  the  race  and  the  un- 
^OJalCD  doubted  signs  that  we 
are  going  ou  to  greater 
achievements,  we  can  dimly  feel  how  even 
the  Almighty  might  find  some  satisfaction  in 
such  a  race. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  STAMP 

Christianity  may  be  a  “flying  goal,” 
but  the  pursuit  of  it  has  stamp^  our  civili¬ 
zation  as  Christian  civilization.  That  is 
truer  to-day  than  ever  before.  No  nation 
can  do  without  religion.  Our  religion,  the 
religion  of  Christ,  k  so  much  a  part  of  our 
national  thought  that  our  world  without  it 
is  inconceivable.  If  we  accepted  it  on  no 
higher  grounds  than  that  it  suited  our 
temperament,  it  would  still  be  our  most 
cherished  possession. 

Principles  sometimes  seem  to  conflict. 
A  Christian  accepting  a  religion  that  re¬ 
jects  force  sometimes  has  to  use  force  to 
defend  some  other  principle  of  his  faith,  or 
sincerely  thinks  he  has  to.  Such  principles 
have  b^n  fought  for  bitterly  in  the  past. 
We  would  not  be  where  we  are  to-day  if 
they  had  not  been  fought  for. 

Take  our  own  Civil  War.  The  most 
destructive  of  human  life  in  all  history  un¬ 
til  this  present  war.  Six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  lives  lost.  Untold  anguish  to  millions 
of  others.  But  the  lives  well  spent  and 
the  anguish  well  endured  rather  than  that 
human  slavery  should  persist  in  America. 
And,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  was 
no  way  to  settle  that  question  at  that  time, 
except  to  fight  it  out.  Remember  that  was 
fifty  years  ago.  We  can  not  judge  the  men 
of  that  day  by  our  standards.  The  South 
believed  it  was  right  and  insisted  on  ex¬ 
tending  the  institution  of  slavery'.  The 
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North  despised  slavery  and  strenuously 
objected  to  its  extension.  They  would 
not  arbitrate,  or  coidd  not.  They  fought  it 
out.  A  war  of  Christians  against  Chris¬ 
tians  for  a  principle. 

ABOUT  ISAAC  FISHER 

And  that  reminds  us.  Here  is  a  great 
surprise  for  you.  At  least,  it  was  for  us. 
After  we  had  awarded  the  prizes  in  the 
Rum  Contest,  we  had  the  following  letter 
from  Booker  T,  Washington: 

Editor,  Everybody’s  Magazine: 

Perhaps  you  already  know  that  Mr.  Isaac  Fisher, 
who  won  the  first  prize  in  connection  with  your 
series  of  articles  on  “What  We’ve  Learned  About 
Rum,’’  is  a  young  colored  man,  a  graduate  of  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,  who  worked  his  way  through 
this  institution  and  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
class. 

My  special  point  in  writing  you  is  to  find  out 
whether  you  could  use  a  short  article  by  me,  giving 
somewhat  of  the  history  and  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Fisher.  I  think  there  are  several  incidents  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  struggles  which  would  interest 
the  readers  of  Everybody’s  Magazine. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Booker  T.  Washington. 

Isn’t  that  astonishing?  And  yet,  why 
should  it  be  when  we  consider  the  stupen¬ 
dous  progress  the  negro  race  has  made  in 
fifty  years?  We  asked  Mr.  Washington 
■  to  tell  us  all  about  the  young  man,  and 
when  he  does  we  will  pass  his  letter  on  to 
you. 

PUSHING  ON 

We  made  a  new  world  record  in  the  Span- 
ish-American  war.  We  did  not  annex  (Tuba 
and  we  bought  the  Philippines,  pledging 
humanity  to  give  the  Filipinos  an  independ¬ 
ent  government  as  soon  as  they  were  able 
to  swing  it.  We  shall  keep  our  word.  It 
probably  would  not  have  occurred  to  us  to 
make  such  pledges  fifty  years  ago,  which 
is  another  most  encouraging  evidence  of 
Christian  progress.  Progress  by  a  Christian 
nation. 

And  now,  as  we  watch  this  awful  war  in 
Europe — this  war  of  Christians  against 
Christians,  almost  universally  named  an 
un-Christian  war — we  wonder.  We  wonder 
if  it  could  not  have  been  avoided.  We 
must  wonder.  That  is  the  way  we  learn 
how  to  avoid  such  horrors  in  the  future. 
We  wonder  how  long  it  is  going  to  last.  We 
wonder  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  in 


money  and  lives  and  anguish.  Most  of 
all,  we  wonder  what  it  means.  Is  there 
any  great  principle  involved?  What  is 
coming  out  of  it?  What  is  humanity  going 
to  get  that  is  worth  this  frightful  price? 
Can  it  be  a  war  for  democracy — for  inter¬ 
national  democracy?  A  war  for  the  right 
of  nations  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness?  For  the  right  of  nations  to 
equal  opixirtunity?  Is  there  a  lesson  in  it 
for  us  which  we  have  not  yet  fully  learned? 
Do  we  believe  more  in  “live”  than  “let 
live”?  May  there  not  be  a  bit  of  selfish¬ 
ness  in  our  beautiful  hope  for  peace?  Have 
w’e  any  right  to  settle  back  comfortably  in 
our  prosperity  while  other  nations  are  hun¬ 
gry  for  bread  and  for  the  bread  of  life? 
Are  we  equal  to  the  subtle  dangers  of  pros¬ 
perity? 

OUR  JOB 

Luxury  weakens,  sometimes  ruins,  men 
and  nations.  Civilization  is  a  cultivated 
flower.  Left  to  itself,  the  weeds  would  soon 
choke  it  to  death.  Work,  vigorous  work, 
uphill  work,  intelligent  work,  work  for  the 
real  and  right  things,  is  life,  growth,  glory. 

We  try  so  hard  to  settle  things.  Nothing 
is  ever  settled.  Life  is  forever  changing — 
human  life,  business  life,  national  life. 
Nothing  stands  still.  We  must  learn  how 
to  adjust  ourselves  to  changes.  We  must 
learn  how  to  take  a  hand  in  the  changes. 
As  a  nation  we  can  not  go  it  alone.  We 
must  play  our  part.  Our  mixed  blood 
ought  to  help  us  to  understand  the  thoughts 
and  aspirations  of  other  nations.  We  ought 
to  play  a  big  part — a  royal  part.  And  at 
this  time,  in  the  broadest  possible  .spirit,  we 
ought  to  try  to  understand  the  feelings  of 
those  nations  now  at  war,  so  that  when 
settlement  time  comes  we  may  be  in  the 
best  position  to  get  the  most  out  of  this 
horrible  struggle  for  them  and  for  ourselves. 

s 

THAT  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

Why  not  send  a  year’s  subscription  to 
Everybody’s,  repeating  your  gift  twelve  times? 

As  always,  the  publishers  of  Everybody’s 
have  prep?  red  an  attractive  Christmas  card  to 
accompany  gift  subscriptions.  The  card  an¬ 
nounces  the  gift  and  the  giver.  Send  the  name 
and  address  to  which  you  want  the  magazine 
directed,  with  $1.50  for  the  year’s  subscription, 
and  we  will  mail  one  of  the  cards  to  arrive  at 
Christmas  time. 
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